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PREFACE. 


Eleven years have elapsed since the materials collected 
by Sir H. M. Elliot for this work were first placed in 
my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
papers seemed sufficient and more than sufficient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
publication and revising the press. With this belief I 
undertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
for publication under my care. When the papers came 
into my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
upon, I soon found that the MSS., so far from being 
superabundant, were very deficient, and that for some 
of the most important reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
of the Secretary of State for India, not as a series of 
Selections from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, but 
as a,continuous ££ History of India as told by its own 
Historians . 35 I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
editing of a complete History out of very incomplete 
and disjointed materials. So I had to determine 
whether to make the best of the matter provided, or to 
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fill up the blanks and finish the work by my own un¬ 
assisted labour. Had this prospect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task; for I should not only have dis¬ 
trusted my ability, but have felt that the time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow. But 
I had put my hand to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as perfect as my labour and ability 
could make it. Happily I have had the leisure and 
have been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I part with 
regret from a work which has occupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that there must be many imperfections 
and errors in the eight volumes. The voluminous extent 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, for the 
utmost span of life I could hope for would not have 
sufficed for anything like full and careful study of every 
MS. I have had to examine. Living far away from 
great libraries, I have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I have seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt¬ 
ful passages and obscure allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have preferred 
to wait and consider—to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and to examine and compare the statements of 
other writers. Nearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained in the whole eight volumes, has been supplied 
by my own pen, and a large portion of the other half 
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has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and the 
superintendence of the press, there has been the long 
and wearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and lengthy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla¬ 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result. 

One portion of the work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the second volume, in which some extracts from the 
Tabakat-i Ndsiri appeared, Major Eaverty has under¬ 
taken a complete translation of that work, and has 
published a considerable portion. Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major Eaverty as 
“ a ready censurer of the errors and shortcomings of 
his precursors ,” 1 and time has by no means changed 
his disposition. His work abounds with sarcastic 
censures cast on other writers, but contains very little 
in acknowledgment of the assistance he has received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to criticise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, especially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benefit can accrue to any 
one from captions and sneering animadversions. Had 
Major Eaverty’s criticisms on this work affected only 
me personally, they should have passed without obser¬ 
vation; but for the credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observations seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1862, p. 54. 
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that such an eager critic has found so little re.al cause 
for complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for his manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the value of 
this publication, But whatever its imperfections, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro¬ 
peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if known at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered; but until they are brought to light, 
this work will serve, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical and diligent investigators may seek for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful matters. It 
brings down the history of the Muhammadan Empire in 
India to the close, but it contains little relating to the 
independent dynasties of the Dakhin. Sir H. M. Elliot 
included the history of these dynasties in the ultimate 
scope of his work, and had obtained a few MSS. for the 
purpose, but no translations have been made. There 
are materials from which these histories might be 
compiled, and the publication of them would complete 
the Musulman history of Musulman India. 

It only now remains to perform the grateful task of 
expressing my thanks for assistance received. To Mr. 
E. Thomas I have been indebted for many valuable 
hints and observations throughout the whole course of 
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the work. To Dr. Rieu I have written without hesita¬ 
tion whenever I required information about MSS. in the 
British Museum, and have always received a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest in the progress of this work, and has 
pointed out errors and suggested improvements in the 
spirit of a true scholar. Distance has prevented frequent 
communication with him, and I regret that I have been 
unable to profit more by his deep and extensive know¬ 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The care and intelli¬ 
gence with which the work has been printed by Messrs. 
Austin has saved me much trouble, and deserves my 
acknowledgment. 

It has been my constant intention to give full credit 
to those translators whose MSS. have been printed in 
these volumes, to name the sources from which materials 
have been drawn, and to acknowledge every help that 
has been rendered. If I have ever failed in doing this, 
it has been through ignorance or accident, and in spite 
of my best intentions. 

The articles in this volume are numerous, and it is 
not possible to give a complete list of the translators. 
The bibliographical notices, with the exception of a few 
compiled by the Editor, are no doubt the work of Sir 
H. M. Elliot, for although they have been copied out 
fair by his amanuensis, the original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were apparently translated by munsMs . 
The following list gives the names of the translators as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them : 
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LXXXY.—Khulasatu-t Tawarikh—Editor. 

LXXXYII.—Tazkira-i Chaghatai—Editor. 

XCIII.—Jauhar-i Samsam—Major Fuller. 

XCIY.—Tazkira-i Anand Ram Mukhlis—Lieut. Perkins. 

C.—Tarikh-i Ahmad Shah—Sir Douglas Forsyth. 

CI.—Bayan-i Wakf—Lieut. Prichard. 

ClI.—Tarikh-i 'Alamgir Sam—Editor. 

CIII.— ,, Manazilu-1 Futuh—Major Fuller. 

CXYI.— „ Shahadat-i Farrukh Siyar—Editor. 

CXIX.—’ Ibrat-nama—Editor. 

CXXI.—Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan—Major Fuller. 

CXXYI.—Gul-i Rahmat—Editor. 

CXXYIII.—Tarikh-i Muzaffarl—Editor. 

CXLII.— J Imadu-s Sa’adat—Editor. 

CXLIII.—Xigar-nama-i Hind—Major Fuller. 

Copious Indexes to the whole work, in three divisions, 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given at 
the end of this Volume. The want of partial Indexes 
has been felt as the Volumes have appeared; but the 
superior facilities afforded by the complete Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for the temporary 
inconvenience experienced during the progress of the 
work. 



EXAMINATION OE MAJOR RAVERTY’S CRITICISMS OF THE 
TABAKAT-I NASIRB AS TRANSLATED IN VOL. II. 
OF THIS WORK. 

In' the Preface a reference has been made to Major Raverty’s criti¬ 
cisms of a portion of this work. They are here noticed and examined 
seriatim. 

Major Raverty begins the section relating to the Grhazmvides with a 
note condemning the text printed in the “Bibliotheca Indica ” and 
the MSS. belonging to the India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society. 
These MSS., according to Major Rayerty, “ are the most defective and 
incorrect of any” he has “collated.” The Editor of this work used the 
MS. of the Asiatic Society and one belonging to Sir H. Elliot, hut 
they were inferior to the printed edition, and so the latter was the 
text used. Major Raverty has collected thirteen MSS., and they may 
have all the excellences which he attributes to them, but the fullest 
MSS. are not always the best. The interpolations of ignorant or half- 
informed scribes are worse than omissions—-for they lead astray and 
bewilder the reader. These MSS., however, have cleared away some 
errors in the texts that I used, and I have gladly adopted such new 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I.—Page 68. The opening of the history of Subuktigin gives Major 
Raverty occasion for a long and laboured note. The translation he gives 
of the passage is as follows: “ He had heard that his (Subuktigin’s) 
father used to be called by the name of Kara Bah-Kam; and that his 
(proper) name was Huk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language 
is called Bah-Kam ; and that the meaning of Kara Bah-Kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull.” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about ghar-ghd'k is altogether 
superfluous, and it may be blotted out without making any difference 
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in the sense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text are— 


<AA Ij 




Major Eaverty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ¬ 
ences are only in the words here given as jauk and ghaughd . He 
adopts the form Huk in preference to jauk. After running through 
all the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
“the word must be ghajz-ghao although the form ghajz never 
once occurs, and then, by arbitrarily changing the of ghao into 
he brings forth his “Black Tatar Bull.” Then comes his criticism: 
“ In Elliot (Yol. II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 
‘ His (Subuktigin’s) father was called Jauk (troop), and in Turki they 
call a troop bdhkam (on whose authority I wonder?), so that the mean¬ 
ing of the name Kard-bahkam is black troop/ From this it will be 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both of 

MSS. 10 and 11, and of the printed text, and has given the person's 
Turkish mzZ-name as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish nick- name ; so according to this theory 
means troop, and also means troop, but what becomes of 

the Persian letc., the translator sayeth not! Jauk however 


is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but what may mean remains 
to be proved.” It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he arrives at the conclusion that it 
means “Black Wolf,” and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his “ Black Tatar Bull.” 

The whole of Major Baverty's censure of the translation in Elliot 
evidently springs from his ignorance of the meaning of the word 
ghaughd ) which among other meanings has that of “ company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he had consulted bis dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alterations of letters, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear and coherent meaning, and that the 
translation which he censures is exact and complete, no word is omitted. 
The unintelligible words of the MS. have certainly been discarded, but 
in favour of the siydh ghaughd of the print. 

II.—In page 76 Major Eaverty begins a long note about Waihind. 
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In this he censures my rendering a passage of EasMdu-d din at p. 47, 
Yol. I., by “uniting near the fort of Diruna, (the waters) fall into the 
Nurokirat.” Eeinaud’s rendering of the original passage in Birum 
is, “Hear the fort of Diruna it is joined by the waters of Nur and 
Kirat.” This was unknown to me at the time. I had the Persian 
version, which might be rendered as “the river Kurokirat,” or “the 
river of Hur and Kir at.” Curiously enough, Major Eaverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are 
which he translates “ into the river of Un Hur and Kirat.” But if the 
first letter is the article un , where does he find “ into ” ? The words 
say simply “into Hurokirat” ; the word “river” is Major Eaverty’s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean “ the river Kurokirat,” and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation so as to be in accord 
with both versions. Beinaud’s translation of Bfrum, “the waters of 
Hur and Kirat,” shows that the Arabic translator of Eashfdu-d dfn 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Eaverty seems to be so well acquainted with “ the 
darah of Hur ” that it is a pity he did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies. 

III.—Page 80. Major Eaverty says : “In Yol. II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated: * On the same night that he 
(Mahmud) was born, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shawar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down 1!’ There is nothing like 
giving a bold translation.” The words of the text are— 

/J ^ ; I 

It would be difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Eaverty’s translation is, “The idol temple 
of Wahand or Bihand (it may also be read Wahind or Bahind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshabur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.” This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If any MS. gives instead of that reading may 

be readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been bold to alter the text. 
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IV. — Page 90. Major Eaverty objects to the rendering of gharat- 
kardand by “ destroyed ” in the passage (Elliot, page 271), “Has’ud 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed.” 
Gharat means “plunder” “hostile incursion” and the word “ destroy ” 
is too strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. Having expressed this censure, Major 
Eaverty should have been careful to he accurate himself, and should 
not have made one word into two by translating gharat as “ plundered 
and despoiled.” In the same page he also objects to “killed” as the 
translation of sahib-i waki'ah, and says the phrase does not mean killed. 
Waktiah means both “misfortune” and “death,” so that the words 
do mean “killed,” and the translation was allowable; but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, “When Mas’ud fell into misfortune at Marikala.” 

V. —Page 91. The meaning which Major Eaverty assigns to the 
word lei is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
I have inserted it among the corrections. 

VI. —Page 98. Major Eaverty translates the words 

by, “He was a depository of the oral traditions which he was wont to 
narrate,” and adds a note: “Translated by Mr. Howson (Elliot, p. 
274), ‘used to listen to chronicles and write history.’ ” As akhldr 
means “chronicles” and sama means “hearing,” there is some 
warrant for the rendering, but how it is twisted into “ a depository of 
the oral traditions,” I am unable to discover. The word riwayat 
means “history, narrative, relation, tale,” and any one of these may 
be added to the verb “he was wont to make.” On reconsideration of 
the passage, I have come to the conclusion that as sama* means “ fame, 
report,” as well as “hearing,” the phrase may be more accurately 
rendered by, “ He knew many famous stories which he used to tell.” 

VII. —Page 101. “ Every copy of the work collated has (with two 

exceptions, which have ^Ic^) the word signifying 4 birds/ 

etc., as plainly written as it is possible to write ; but in the printed 
text has been substituted, and Mr. Howson of course follows 

the printed text.” As Mr. Dowson had only two inferior MSS., he 
certainly followed the intelligible print and gave the translation (Vol. 
II. p. 276) of “ fleet messengers.” He would have hesitated long 
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before he converted murgkan “ birds,” “fowls,” into “carrier-pigeons,” 
as Major Raverty has done. 

VIII. —Page 102. “The original text is (not 

miitan ), which Mr. Dowson renders ‘ disease and murrain ,’ and adds 
in a note, ‘ The former words (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (sic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts/ 
Does miindt also mean * murrain ’ in the body politic ?” The printed 
text has 7 awarh o miitan , and I translated this (page 276) hy 
“diseases and murrain,” for which the dictionaries give full warrant. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which the Persians 
are so fond. I knew nothing of and now that I do, I prefer 

the text of the print and my own translation to Major Raverty’8 
rendering, “ (The levying) of heavy contributions in taxes and supplies.” 
The two sics which Major Raverty has inserted in his quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to be seen that by a printer’s accident 
“word means ” has been converted into “ words mean.” 

IX. —Page 103. “Mr. Dowson translates (page 277): 4 He be¬ 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his 
rule took possession of the hearts of the people/” Major Raverty’s 
rendering is, “ Awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” The difference is not very great; but I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. Major Raverty quotes the text— 

and has incorrectly written for j&. 

X. —Page 104. Major Raverty translates the passage which stands 

in the print— ^ Xj\) 

by “he founded several towns.” He adds a note : “In Elliot’s India, 
Vol. II. p. 277, this passage is translated, * several fortified places and 
towns were founded,’ ” and expatiates upon the fact that “ Kasbahd .oes 
not mean fortified places.” The words are rightly translated, for barah 
means “walls, fortifications,” and kasbah means “ towns.” 

XI. —In the same page 104, Major Raverty translates the words— 

j*Ij Ij p\J> 

by “illustrious Saiyids and dignified Ulama.” This had been rendered 
in Elliot (Vol. II. p. 277) by “ illustrious nobles and learned men of re- 
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pute.” The difference is small, and quite unworthy of notice ; but as it 
has been dragged forward, it may be remarked that one translation is 
partial, the other complete, and that ba-nam means “famous, having 
a name,” rather than “ dignified.” 

XII. —Page 106. Here Major Eaverty has hit a real, but not an 
important blot. The sentence (Yol. II. p. 278), “He restored to the 
nobles,” should read “he confirmed.” 

XIII. —Page 107. Major Eaverty translates the opening sentence 

of the reign of Malik Arslan as follows: “Malik Arsalan-i ’Abdu-I 
Muluk, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.h. 
at Garmsir itself, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghaznin.” He adds the following note: “The original is j 

The passage is translated in Elliot (Yol. II. p. 278) thus: 
i Malik Arslan Abu-1 Malik (sic) ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.d. 
1115), and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Gha%ni under his ruled 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznin ? ” The words of the text (p. 22) are 

^ (sic) 

These words will bear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in Elliot, and Major Eaverty might have seen that they accurately 
represent the text. Adopting for once his own style of criticism, I 
may say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
Malik Arslan assumed the sovereignty of, if it was not that of Ghaznin ? 

XIY.—In page 318 Major Eaverty translates the passage rendered 
in Elliot (Yol. II. p. 284) “ the inaccessibility of the mountains of Easiat, 
which are in Ghor,” by “ the natural impregnability of the strong- 
mountains which are in Ghor,” and he has a note : “The word rasiat 
is not a proper name, but the plural of rasiah , which means ‘ strong 
mountains.’ ” The words of the printed text are 

and here the word is treated more like a proper than a common noun. 
A few lines lower the order of the words is reversed, and we have 
“rasiat jib&l” Johnson’s definition is “ Rasiyat (pi. rawasi), firm 
(mountain).” He does not give rasiat, but he again explains his 
plural rawasi by “ firm (mountains).” Meninski is fuller. He says 
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j Uasiyat is the feminine of Rasi y which he explains: “ Eirmus ac 
immotus persistens, uti mons.” The translation in Elliot was made 
by a munshi , whose rendering was “ hills of Rasiat.” The munsMs 
word “hills” has been changed into “mountains” in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own hand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rasiat is used in a curious way, but Major 
Raverty’s explanation is worthy of consideration. 

XV. —In page 319 Major Raverty’s MSS. enabled him to correct 
the words Eaj Hanisar, which were given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into “Eaj (defile, pass) of Khaesar.” He adds, 
“ Khaesar is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places throughout the work.” The correction is acceptable, but faults 
of the text afford no ground for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XVI. —Page 351. I willingly accept the rendering “fastened up 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” or rather “threw back (baz zadand) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of the words, “throwing 
off their coats of mail,” which appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should throw off their armour when about to creep under 
and rip up two elephants is, however, not so improbable as Major 
Raverty deems it. The Waterloo Life-Guardstnan is said to have told 
the Prince Regent that he “ would have liked fighting in his shirt 
sleeves better than in a cuirass.” 

XVII. —Page 441. In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows: 
“ Sang-i Surkh, a strong fort in Ghor, probably near the Hari river.” 
Major Raverty deems this “ impossible.” He says, “ It is the name of 
a pass near the Halm and river about X.H.W. of Ghaznin on the route 
from that city and also from Kabul into Ghur.” This is a matter of 
opinion, and maybe left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Raverty’s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 

XVIII.—Page 532. In page 302 of Elliot there is the following 
passage: “He took the city of Multan, and Hindustan, Dewal, etc., 
and all as far as the sea.” Major Raverty has: “ He possessed himself 
of the city of Multan, and Sindustan and Diwal as far as the sea-coast.” 
A note to Sindustan adds, “That is, Siwastan, also called Shiw-astan, 
by some Hindu writers. . . . Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in 
Elliot’s India.” The printed text has “Hindustan,” and again the 
translator is blamed for being true to his text. I have met with 

b 


von. viii. 
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Siwistan in various forms, but I have not seen either “ Sindustan ” or 
“ Shiw-astan.” 

XIX. —Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The words in Elliot 
(Yol. II. 303): “ After the victory of Xandua-tarf, the Mughal prince/’ 
should read, “ After the victory of Handana, Tari (or Toll), the Mughal 
prince.” This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 

XX. —Page 539. The words j\ 

This is translated in Elliot (p. 303), “ The army of Khilj consisting of 
all the forces of Khwarizm.” Raverty’s rendering is, “ a body of 
[the tribe] of Khalj, a part of the Khwarazmi forces.” In this the 
first lashkar is expunged, and the hypothetical “ tribe ” is substi¬ 
tuted. The words of the text are not precise. Literally they read, 
“ The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwarizmis.” 

XXI. —Page 541. In page 304 of Elliot there is the following: 

“The Eirozf college at Uch was consigned to the care of the author. 
On the provocation of the army of Bahrain Shah in . . . 624, Sultan 
Sa’id Shamsu-d dm encamped in sight of Uch.” Major Raverty 
translates, “ The Piruzf college of Uchchah was committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the office of Kazi of the forces of 
’Alau-d din Bahram Shah.” This is an undoubted improvement, but 
the words in the printed text (^Iri^ilj) will not allow of it. As, how¬ 
ever, Major Raverty makes a note about the “Kazi-ship,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MSS. have instead of and 

the amendment may be admitted. 

XXII. —Page 556. Here there is a note about the difference 
between “consenting” and “making peace,” and another concerning 
the “leg helow the knee” (page 308), in preference to the short 
word “ shins” used in Elliot. These are unworthy of further notice. 

XXIII.—Page 559. The correction about the Jchutba in page 309 
of Elliot had been made, upon the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 
Major Raverty's book appeared.— Chronicles of the Pathan Kings , 

p. 111. 

XXIV.—Page 565. Major Raverty here shows that in the last line 
of page 310 the words “ (the author) ” should be inserted after “ he ” 
to prevent the amhiguity which has arisen from closely following the text. 

XXY.—Page 566. In page 153 of the printed text there is the 
following curious passage— 
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^ ^ l G libjl lj Jj\ I LI ' -l^4J ^ 

J j f&AJuJ ^L>- ^jwJ^ biJS &*Aj AW& ) j*** } J 

Major Raverty says that “ the printed text is correct, except that 
is altered to hut not j, is silk .” It is unpleasant to give 
a flat contradiction, but I am forced to say that the print has ^Ajj, not 

^ He then gives the translation from Elliot (p. 311) thus italicised : 
“ ‘ The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears ; and their 
armour , shields and helmets consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together.’ A ‘ shield’ and ‘ helmet’ of raw silk would he 
curiosities certainly.” (Not greater perhaps than the cotton-armour 
described by the author in p. 352 of Raverty, and 287 of Elliot.) 
Major Raverty’s rendering is, “The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear-hambu, namely, their cuirasses 
and body armour, shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely 
fastened and stitched, overlapping (each other).” This is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. Major Raverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that silah means offensive not “defensive arms,” and is rightly 
translated “weapons.” The other part of the passage is open to 
doubt. Kit a? kita\ u bits and bits” but of what? Eormerly I took it 
to mean hits or hanks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo mentioned in the previous sentence, and that the whole should 
read: “The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears, and so 
their armour and shields and helmets consisted entirely of pieces (of 
bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.” Major 
Raverty quotes a letter written by an officer in the Dufflah expedition 
in December, 1874, which says, “Each man .... fastens on his 

cane-work helmet, a sort of close fitting skull cap.Round his 

loins over the hips he wears a number of thin bamboo or cane rings 
unattached to one another.” This seems to make the matter clear. 

XXVI.—Page 572. Here Major Raverty gives a local name as 
Naran-goe (or Naran-koe), and adds this note : “In Elliot, Vol. II. 
page 314, it is turned into ‘Kum’ in one place, and sixteen lines 
under into ‘Narkoti.’” This should have been stated thus: “The 
translation in Elliot scrupulously follows the text in reading * Kuni,’ 
and lower down ‘Narkoti.’” Against the correctness of Naran-goe it 
would be presumptuous to say anything without seeing the MSS., but 
Major Raverty from his own showing is not very certain. 




XX 


CRITICISMS. 


XXVII.—Page 574. Major Raverty's rendering is more accurate, 
and has been placed among the Corrections. 

XXVIII.—Page 581. In Elliot (p. 317) there is the following 
passage: “ He had with him some travellers* bread, which he took 
from a bag on the back of the mule.” Major Raverty gives a para¬ 
phrase, not a translation, of the passage, and says: “ He had along 
with him on the ass, a few cakes of bread, with some (little) dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers.” 
To the word “ dainty” he adds a note : u Meat, fish, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : in Elliot it is styled 
• travellers y bread? and the ass is turned into a mule!” The rendering 
in Elliot is literal. The words for the food are Nan-i hhurish-i 
safriyana , literally u bread for travelling food.” In the next line it 
is called mfrah , which the dictionaries explain as “ travelling pro¬ 
visions. 7 * What ground is there here for animadversion, and why are 
these few simple words amplified into “a few cakes of bread with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journey after the 
manner of travellers 57 ? The word for Major Raverty 7 s “ ass 77 and 
Elliot’s “mule 77 is daraz-gosh , u long-ear: 77 an epithet, not a name. 
I find that the munshi who made the translation first wrote “ ass, 77 
and afterwards changed it to u mule. 77 He may he credited with a 
reason for doing so. 

XXIX. —Page 583. Upon the last line but one in page 317 of 
Elliot, Major Raverty quotes and says, “ *built a fort for his residence. n 
The printed text has ‘ fortress of Baskot. 7 ” True, but it would have 
been candid to say that a note gives ba-sukiinat , which means u for 
the residence. 77 Major Raverty adopts “ Baskot 77 or “ Basankot,” 
and his MSS. may justify the reading, but he does not venture upon 
any explanation of its position. 

XXX. Page 583. In Elliot (p. 318) there are the words “he 
came with a body of men from his native country.” Major Raverty 
quotes the text; allows that the word ijma 1 means “ collection, 77 and 
that itbod means “ followers, 77 “ dependents,” and yet expresses his 
astonishment (!!) at the rendering “body of men.* 7 He finds reason 
apparently in his MSS. for altering the word itba' > into intija\ and 
translating u to better his means. 57 This may be right, but it is not so 
decidedly preferable as to merit adoption. When Major Raverty says 
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in support of his view that the individual in question “ was merely a 
priest, and did not travel attended by ‘ a body of men,’” he forgets that 
priests and holy men often have many followers and disciples. “A 
number of followers ” is a preferable rendering. 

XXXI.—Page 583. I cannot admit Major Eaverty’s improved 
rendering of the words by: “He was 

called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience hall,” but I am not 
satisfied with the munsh’ds rendering in Elliot (p. 318), “His name 
was mentioned in the Court.” It says rather, “ Having recited a 
commemorative (speech or ode), he came to Court.” Or perhaps we 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, “ He came 
to Court and delivered a eulogistic speech.” 

XXXII.—Page 587. Here Major Eaverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the translation of Atraf i mamalik i Lakhnauti (the words of 
the printed text) by “the territories of Lakhnauti.” How came he 
then, in page 354, to translate atraf i bildd Lakhnauti (text, p. 138) 
by “ the different parts of the territories of Lakhnauti ” ? 

XXXIII.—fage 600. This, the last criticism upon Elliot (p. 320) 
which I have to review, is a gem of its kind. “ The word lazargan 
does not mean ( horse-dealer' any more than ass-dealer , for it signifies 
a merchant or trader.” True, beyond question. But this particular 
merchant was at the head of a drove (galah) of horses. If, as it appears, 
he was one of a party of merchants who sold horses, what was he, if 
not a horse-dealer ? 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

[Attention is called also to a short list in each Volume .] 

VOLUME I. 

Page 67. Baladi is probably “ the quality of ginger so called (‘country ginger’), 
which is often mentioned in the mercantile handbook of Balducci Pegolotti 
(circa 1340) as well as by Nicolo Conti, and at a later date Barbosa.”— 
Yule, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. new series. 

„ 67. Bddru .—“ A conjectural reading. In a previous passage (p. 66) the word 
appears in the form of Bawartii. B&bakCiri is a Turkish word for a 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly be identical with Bawarut , which 
in that case would represent the chalcedonies and agates which have so 
long been a product of Cambay.”— Yule. 

,, 69. Jamalu-d din. —“ The two Jam&lu-d dins mentioned are to be distinguished. 

The one here called Shaikh Jamhlu-d din is called by Wass&f Jamhlu-d 
din ’Abdu-r Rahman Ut Thaibi, ‘ the Great Parmer General and Lord 
of the Marches of India,’ and we see here that he became more or less of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many years before the time when 
standard histories recognize any Muhammadan rule in those parts. He is, 
perhaps, the Tchamalating whom Pauthier’s Chinese extracts show to 
have gone on a mission from Ma’bar to the court of Kublai Khan in or 
previous to 1281; and the Silamuting , whom they show as ruler of 
Ma’bar in 1314, was, perhaps, his grandson Nizhmu-d din, of whom 
Wass&f speaks (see Fauthier , pp. 601, 604, and Hammer's History of the 
Ilkhans, ii. 206). The other, Jam&lu-d din Ibrdhim, bore the title of 
Maliku-1 Isldm, and was Farmer General of Fars in the time of Arghun 
Kh&n and his successors, with great authority in the Persian Gulf. His 
contract with Takiu-d din, the brother of the Indian Jam&lu-d din, is 
also mentioned by Wassaf, who was himself secretary to the Persian 
official, and conducted his correspondence with India.”— Yule. 

„ 69. Sundar Bandi. —Marco Polo’s statements are in striking conformity. 

** When that traveller was in Ma’bar, he found it under the rule of five 
brothers, of whom one, called Sender-Bendi Devar, ruled that province 
which was near Ceylon, which held supremacy over the pearl fishery, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern India, and which 
was called Soli [Chola or Sola], indications which point to.Tanjore and 
Ramnad; whilst another brother, called Asciar (. Ishwar P) ruled at Kail. 
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In Ramusio’s version of Polo the conformity is even closer, for that 
version, like Rashidu-d din’s account, makes the brother princes not five y 
hut four in number. Polo, too, speaks of the horse trade in almost the 
same terms as the text, though he puts the prices that horses then reached 
still higher, viz. * 500 saggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks of silver. 

— Yule. 

Page 72. Ghuris ,—“ Read Ighurs. In another place Rashid says the members of 
the Kaan’s cabinet were Tajiks , Cathay ans y Ighiirs ) and Arkaun (Nes- 
torian Christians).”— Yule . 

,, 72. Zardandan .—“The old friends described precisely under that name by 

Polo; their head-quarters were at Yunchang, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burma.”— Yule. 

„ 79. “ Shak, the Kaan’s officer. Read Sing or Shing y as the Sank of the note 

suggests. Shing , i.e . a great city, in which the high and mighty council 
holds its meetings. ‘As the Kaan generally resides at the capital, he has 

erected a palace for the sittings of the Great Council called Smg . 

Sing do not exist in all the cities, bat only in the capitals of great 
provinces, which, in fact, form kingdoms, ranking with Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Iconium and Rum. In the whole empire of the Kaan there are twelve 
of these Sing 1 (Rashidu-d din, an extract by Klaproth, Journ . As. ser. ii. 
tome xi.).”— Yule. 


VOLUME II. 

„ 26, line 2. For “ setting'" read “ shooting” stars. 

,, 197, line 8. For “twenty-two” read “two hundred.” 

,, 249. To “Kandahatf add note: See Vol. I. p. 249. 

„ 266. See Note No. 1, page xi, siipra. 

,, 269. To the word India , add a note : Some MSS. read “ Wahind ” instead of 
“ha-Hind,” and “Waihind” no doubt is correct. See supra page xiii, 
Note III. 

,, 271, line 5. For “ Mas’iid ordered him,” etc., read “Mas’tid gave orders so 
that they took him prisoner aud plundered his army.” 

„ 271, line 7. For “When Mas’fid was killed,” read “When Has’tid was 
unfortunate, {i.e. when he was defeated).” See supra page xiv, Note IV. 

,, 271. Paragraph 2, line 8. For “ even an elephant could not stand before 
him,” read “ his arrow stuck in any iron target.” The doubtful words 
in the text were bel~i dhani , literally “ an iron shovel,” and the diction¬ 
aries afford no further information. So bel was taken as a misprint 
for pily and supposed to mean “an iron-like elephant.” Major Raverty 
says that bel signifies “ a plate of iron placed on a post used for tilting at, 
and as a butt for arrows.” This gives an intelligible sense to the passage. 

„ 274. No. VIP. line 3. To the words “ and used to listen,” add a note: This 
would perhaps be more correctly rendered by, “He knew many famous 
stories which he used to tell.” See supra page xiv, Note VI. 

,, 276. Note 2, for “words mean,” read “word means.” 

„ 278. No. SI. line 10, for “He restored to the princes,” read “He confirmed, 
etc.”— Raverty. 

„ 284. To “ R&siht mountains ” add the note : See Vol. VIII. page xvi, Note XIV. 

,, 285, line 2. For “ Faj Hanisar,” read “ Faj Khaesar,” and add a note: Major 
Raverty’s MSS. give the correct form “ Khaeskr.” The word faj means 
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“ a broadway especially between two mountains.” See supra page xvii, 
Note XV. 

Page 287,line 19. For “throwing off their coats of mail,” read “throwing back 
the skirts of their coats of mail” (so as to haye their legs free). See 
supra page xvii, Note XVI. 

„ 291. To the note on Sang-i Surkh, add : Major Raverty says: “ A pass oa the 
Halmand river about N.N.W. of Ghazni on the route from that city, 
and also from Kabul into Ghor.” 

„ 302, line 4 from bottom. To the word “ Hindfist£tn,” add a note : Major 
Raverty states that his MSS. read “ Sindfistan,” which he considers to 
be a form of the name “ Siwistan.” See supra page xvii, Note XVIII. 

» 303, paragraph 2, line 4. For “ Nandua-tari,” read “Nandana, Tari.” See 
supra , page xviii, Note XIX. 

,, 303, near the end of paragraph 2. To the word Khwarizm , add a note: See 
Vol. VIII. page xviii, Note XX. 

,, 304, line 2. For “consigned to the care of the author. On the provocation of 
the army,” read “ consigned to the care of the author, together with the 
office of Tcdzi of the army,” and put a full stop after Bahrain Shfih. A 
new reading of the text requires this alteration. See supra page xviii, 
Note XXI. 

,, 309, paragraph 2. For “ caused his name,” etc., read “ caused the khutba and 
the coins to he established io all the territories.”— Thomas , Chronicles of 
the Tathcin Kings , p. 111. 

„ 310. In the last line after the word “ he,” insert “ (the author).” 

,, 311, line 15. For “ consisted only of raw silk,” substitute “ consisted entirely of 
pieces (of bamboo) strongly bouad and sown together with raw silk.” 
See supra page xviii, Note XXV. 

,, 314. To the names “ Ktini ” and “Narkoti” add note : See Vol. VIII. page 
xix, Note XXVI. 

,, 314, No. 6, line 7. For “ came dutifully to Deokot,” read “ came to Deokot and 
discharged the duties of mourning.” See supra page xx, Note XXVII. 

„ 317, last line but one. “ A fort for his resideuce,” add note : Major Raverty’s 
MSS. give “the fort of Basankot” instead of the words “ ba-sukimat" 
of the printed text. See supra page xx, Note XXIX. 

,, 318, line 11. See Note XXX. supra page xx. 

„ 318, middle of page. To “ his name was mentioned in the Court,” add note : 

The author’s meaning may perhaps be better rendered by “ He came to 
Court and delivered a eulogistic speech ( 'tazkire ).” See supra page xxi, 
Note XXXI. 

„ 344. “ Infidels of Changiz Khan.” Adopt the variant reading in the text, 
“ Iafidels of Jajnagar.” 

„ 358, end of paragraph 3. For “ Salia-nawin” read “ Salin Ntiyin (Mughal).” 

,, 362. To Note 1 add: See Thornton, vol.iii. “Mewassee,” Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1874, page 240, and infra, Vol. III. p. 138. 

„ 375, last line. For “ Tilihhat (Pilibhit),” read “ Talpat.” 

„ 393, to Note 2, add, “ Properly Choi or Chol-jarad. See infrd, Vol. III. p. 
409, Vol. IV. p. 94.” 

„ 398, line 7. Put the semicolon after Darbela, and the comma after Jaisi. 

„ 465. For “ Kanzu-l Mahpur ,” read “ Kanzu-l Malifiizf 

„ 509, in Note 1. For “ Zanzan ” read “ Zauzan .” 

„ 530. Strike out the note. Ajfidhan in the Panj&b must be intended. 
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VOLUME III. 

Page 104, last line, read } “ In this campaign Yak-lakhi, the private servant of the 
Suit tin, was slain by the Miw&.ttis.” Yak-lakhi was a name like Haz&r- 
dinhri. See J.A.S.B. 1874, vol. i. p. 287. The passage of Firishta 
referred to in the note is in Vol. I. p. 256. 

,, 258, 261. “ Hasan Khngu.” The name is so written here and in other places, 
but the better known form is “ Gangu.” 

„ 260, 8 lines from bottom. To the name “ Karra,” add note: “ Karl or Kaira.” 

„ 265. For “ 1350 a.d.” read “ 1351.” 

„ 287. To Twelfth Mukaddaraa add note : “ Ascended the throne Safar, 745 a.h. 
(June, 1344 a.d.).” — Tarikh-i Mtibarak-Shahi. 

„ 369. “ Ashrafu-l MamalikJ 5 read “ Jshrafu-l Mamalik .” 

„ 400. For “ 1408 ” read “ 1398 a.d.” 

,, 401. To the note add: “ See p. 481 infra” 

,, 414. To the word “ Siydwals” add as a note “ Yasawals.” 

„ 421, 8 lines from bottom. For “ Passing by Rudanah,” read *‘ not passing over 
the river,” and add note : See infra , page 488. 

„ 477. For “ Salandoz,” read 44 Sildoz.” 

„ 481. To the note add reference : “ See p. 401.” 

„ 545, line 8. To the word 14 silent,” add note: See p. 224, supra. 

„ 624, note. 41 Shutur-garbah .”—Some light may perhaps be thrown on this 
passage by referring to the story in which, in consequence of a vow, a 
camel was offered for sale at two rupees, but not without the cat on its neck 
at the price of 250. This is referred to in the B&gh o Bab&r, in the 
Story of the First Darwesh, “ The two are to be sold together, not the 
garden alone, like the cat on the camel’s neck.” As in corrupt boroughs 
in England a worthless article often brought a high price when a vote 
went with it, or as, in the high political excitement of former days, straws 
were offered for sale in the streets and seditious broadsides were given 
away with them. 


VOLUME IV. 

„ 9. “ Sar-burdah-ddrf read 11 Sar-pardah ddr .” 

,, 22, line 2. “Main,” read “Main,” and for the note “Mina?” substitute 
“ Main or Munj is a name of a subdivision of Ranghar R&.jphts inhabiting 
Sirhind and the Bahat Dohb.”—Blochmann’s A'in-i Akbari , p. 526. 

„ 54,11 lines from bottom. For 44 Main,” read 44 Main.” 

„ 63, end of paragraph 2. Insert “ the” before 14 Mawas.” 

„ 144. Add to Note 1: “ Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 81.” 

„ 233. Add to Note 1 : 41 The correct name is Siyurghtamish.”— Blockmann. 

,, 261. To 44 Maidani Rao ” add a note : Properly “ Medini Rao.” 

,, 289. Add to the Memoir of Shaikh Zain the note given as an Addendum in 
Vol. V.; also the reference : See Proceedings of As. Soc. of Bengal, 1873, 
p. 156. 

„ 307. To Fath KMn Hirawi, add a note: “ See Proceedings of As. Soc. Bengal 
for December, 1873.” 

„ 321, middle. For 44 Kutb Shhh, King of Bengal,” read 41 Kutb Sh&h (or Khan), 
officer of the King of Bengal,” and add note : See infra y p. 333. 
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Page 365, line 3. For 44 Muyid Beg,” read 44 Muayyad Beg.” 

,, 385, last line, 44 Maul hua Muhammad Binor.” Add note: 44 Prohahly Banuri, 
from the town of Banur (vide supra , p. 249), north of Ambhla, a place 
famous for its saints and learned men.” 

„ 507, paragraph 2. “ Patna,” add note : More prohahly Panntf. 

„ 540, paragraph 2. For 44 Saklain,” read “ Siklain,” and for “Husn,” read 
44 Hisn.” 

v 551. 44 Zafganddrs,’' add note: This prohahly means tufangddrs , even if it is not 
a mistranscription of that word. 

VOLUME V. 

„ 41, paragraph 2. For 44 Kanwars,” read 11 Gawkrs ” or * 4 Go wars,” and add 
note : See infrd, p. 193, and Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1874, Index. 

,, 35, in note 5. For 44 audhali ,” read andhali. 

,, 45, four lines from end. “Kanjdrs.” This should no doubt he read 44 Gan- 
jfrrs,” i.e. treasurers. 

,, 152, middle. “ Ammi Kulstim,” read 11 Umm Kulsum.” 

„ 167, last Hue. For 11 Shhh” read “ S&h.” 

,, 173, line 7 from bottom. For “the mine,” read 44 the other mine.” 

„ 189, line 2, paragraph 3. For 44 Bahakrh,” read 44 Bhikrh.” 

„ 199, line 6. 44 Chinese house.” Add note : 44 One huilt of enamelled tiles.” 

,, 246. To note at foot of table add: 44 The 14th year hegan on the 24th Ramazhn. 

The 15th on the 3rd Sbawwhl. For date of Akbar’s death, see Bloch- 
mann’s Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 212.” 

,, 246. Note 1. For Khalifa Ildhi, read “ Khalifatu-llah” 

,, 259, end of paragraph 2. 44 Ghazals in mystic language,” read 44 Ghazals of 

Hhfiz, who is called Lisdnu-l ghaib. See Vol. IV. p. 510.” 

„ 265, note 2. For 44 reputed,” read 44 adopted.” 

„ 273, note 3. For 44 Sanjari,” read 44 Sijizi.” Sisthn, or Sijisttm, makes its 

adjective Sijizi, and although the text has Sanjari, there is no doubt 
Sijizi is the right word. 

„ 278, paragraph 2. For 44 Kbari, Januha, Bhukiyal, and Jht,” read 44 Khattri 
(or Khattar), Jamiha, Bhtigiyal, and Chibh.” See Blochmann’s A'in, 
pp. 456, 487. 

„ 280, line 2 from end. For 44 Kulchin,” read 41 Kiichin.” 

„ 300, paragraph 2. For 44 Fath Khan Tibati,” read 44 Fath Khhn Battani.” 

,, 323, paragraph 3, line 8. For 44 ’All Knli,” read “Muhammad Kuli.” 

,, 330, paragraph 1. 44 Kbang-sawar,” properly 44 Khing-suwar.” 

„ 384, paragraph 1. For 44 Kisti,” read 44 Gesti.” 

,, 395, middle. To 44 Safar ” make a note: “The Akbar-ndma says Rajab, which 
must be right.” 

,, 407. For 44 Tansanf,” read “Tausani,” and erase the note. 

,, 427, paragraph 3, line 1. 44 Jalesar,” read 44 Jalair.” 

„ 430. In note. 44 Tannfr.” According to Mr. Blochmann he was called 44 Nathu,” 
which means 44 dwarf.”— Ain-i Akbari y vol. i. p. 38. 

„ 463, line 1. 44 Husain,” read 44 Hasan.” 

„ 478. Add note: 44 For date of Badafrni’s death (1004), see Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
for 1869, p. 143.” 

„ 571, line 4. For 44 Shahri,” read 44 Sheri.” 
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VOLUME VI. 

Page 150. Add note: “ Asad Beg died in the third year of the reign of Jahangir and 
left 15 lacs of rupees behind him .”—Kamgar Khan . 

„ 368, line 2 of note. “ Sribote,” read “ Srikote.” 

„ 423, lines 5 and 7. “ Mubarak Khan,’* read “ Mukarrab Khan.” 

,, 433, end of second paragraph. “ Tirhang,” read “ Trimbak.” 

„ 509, paragraph 3, line 1: “deserted,” read “ defeated.” 

VOLUME VII. 

„ 71. In note. For “ 478,” read “ 578.” 

,, 263, paragraph 2. For “ Knnwar Rai,” read “ Knnwar Rhm.” 

,, 305, 306. For “ Khhn Zaman,” read u Kh5n Zaman Khan.” 

„ 392, line 6. After “ Mu’izzu-d din,” insert “ (Jahandhr Shah).” 

„ 463-4. “Muhakkim Singh,” read “ Muhkam Singh.” 

VOLUME VIII. 

,, 170, line 4 from bottom. For “ Bhao Wiswias RM, with,” read u Bhho with 
Wiswas Rai.” 

„ 115, last paragraph. To the word Nawab add note, “ The eunuch Jhwed Khhn, 
see post, pp. 120, 133.” 
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HISTORIANS OF INDIA. 


LXXXIY. 

MUKHTASIRU-T TAWA'RTKH. 

The author has nowhere given a distinct title to his work, 
though he says it is a mukhtmir , or abridgment, of the 
accounts of ancient Sultans. 

Neither the name of the author nor the date of the compo¬ 
sition is given; but as, amongst the general authorities which he 
mentions in his Preface, the latest is the Ikbal-n&ma Jahangiri 
of Mu’tamad Khan, we may fairly assume that the work was 
written early during the reign of Sh&h Jahan. 

The author tells us that next to the knowledge of God and 
His Will the most important information to acquire is that de¬ 
rived from history; and that acquaintance with the circumstances 
of former kings, and their nobles and counsellors, is equal to the 
cup of Jamshid and the mirror of Alexander; that it also leads 
to reflections upon the instability of kings and kingdoms, which 
are always treading the road of annihilation : for when exalted 
autocrats, with their powerful families, their experienced ministers, 
their countless armies, and exhaustless treasuries, with all their 
pomp, splendour and dominion, are swept from off the earth, 
and no vestige of them remains, what doom can inferior creatures 
expect ? 

After these moral reflections, he proceeds to inform us, that 
though he was endowed with a very small capacity, yet as he 
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associated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
government, and had heard many historical anecdotes during his 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to those who should peruse it. The histories he quotes are the 
Tarikh-i Mahmud Ghaznavi , Tarikh-i Sultan Shahabu-d din 
Ghori, Tarikh-i Sultan * Alau-d din Khilji , Tarikh-i Sultan 
Muhammad Shah , Tarikh-i Sultan Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik Shah , 
Tarikh-i Sultan Firoz Shah , Tarikh-i Afdghana , Zafar-nama 
Timuri , Akbar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl, Tabakdt-i Akbari t Ikbal- 
ndma Jahangiri , and RajavalL 

He devotes his work chiefly to the Sovereigns of Dehli, but he 
also adds a short account of the Kings of Gujarat, M&lwa, the 
Dakhin, Bengal, daunpur, Kashmir, Sind, and Mult&n, all which 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to he in¬ 
cluded within the Empire of Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. 

The copy which I have examined is unfortunately imperfect. 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 A.H., just before the 
accession of Akbar; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawarikh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh , which exhibits one of the most 
impudent plagiarisms that even India can produce; for the 
Khulasat mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
carefully excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 10—Praise of India, its fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to 30—Indrapat, Tughlikabad, and 
ancient Dehli, pp. 30 to 35—Description of Shah-Jah&n&bad, 
pp. 36 to 38—History of the Hindu Kings of Ujjain, Dehli, etc., 
pp. 38 to 84—The Ghaznivide Dynasty, pp. 84 to 110—The 
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Ghorians, Khiljis, Saiyids, and Afghans, pp. Ill to 238—Babar, 
pp. 238 to 253—Humayun, pp. 253 to 290. 

Size —8vo. The imperfect volume consists of 352 pages of 
15 lines to each page. 

The fallowing extract is among the passages copied by the 
Khulasatu-t Tawarbkh , and shows a ridiculous tendency to ex¬ 
aggeration. [The translation was made by a munshi, and was 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

The only copy I have seen of the Mukhtasiru-t Tawarikh is in 
one of the Royal Libraries at Lucknow. 

EXTRACT. 

A Description of Hindustan. 

India is a very large country, and ifc is so extensive that other 
countries are not equal to a hundredth part of it. Notwith¬ 
standing its extensive area, it is populated in all places. It 
abounds in all quarters and every district with cities, towns, 
villages, caravanserais, forts, citadels, mosques, temples, monas¬ 
teries, cells, magnificent buildings, delightful gardens, fine trees, 
pleasant green fields, running streams, and impetuous rivers. On 
all the public roads and streets strong bridges are made over 
every river and rill, and embankments also are raised. Lofty 
minarets are made at the distance of each kos to indicate the road, 
aud at every two parasangs inns are built of strong masonry for 
travellers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can be obtained 
every kind of food and drink, all sorts of medicine, and all kinds 
of necessary instruments and utensils. On all roads shadowy 
and fruitful trees are planted on both sides. Wells and tanks are 
dug which contain fresh and sweet water in abundance. The 
passengers go along the roads under the shadow of the trees, 
amusing themselves, eating the fruits and drinking cold water, 
as if they were taking a walk among the beds of a garden. The 
merchants, tradesmen and all travellers, without any fear of 
thieves and robbers, take their goods and loads safe to their dis- 
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taut destinations. The whole of this country is very fertile, and 
the productions of Tr4n, Turan, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindustan. In- this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in such 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate. 
Of these productions the sukhdas rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 
kings and the common people. It is incomparable in tenderness 
and sweetness, and has a very agreeable smell and taste. The 
rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 
think that no other food is so excellent. Men of refined and 
delicate taste find great relish in eating the fruits of Hindustan. 
A separate book would have to be written if a full detail were 
given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced in 
spring and autumn, describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
flavour. 



LX XXV. 


KHULA'SATU-T TAWARfXH 

OF 

SUBHAN EAT. 

This is a well-known general history of India. It was com¬ 
posed by Munshi Subh&n E&i Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiala. 
Many copies fail to give the name of the author, 1 and the 
Ma-asiru-l TJmard quotes the work merely as being written by a 
Hindu, without- giving his name, in a passage which has been 
wrongly translated, as being “written in Hindui language.” 2 

It was written in 1107 a.h. (1695-6 a.d.), and occupied, we 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. This, how¬ 
ever, may be doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy from the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawavikh , noticed above; although there is no 
acknowledgment of the extent to which the author is indebted 
to that anonymous work. Notwithstanding which, he has the 
impudence to tell us in his Preface, that he has stolen nothing 
from any one, but composed the work himself—a declaration 
which, as he was under no necessity to make it, of itself excites 
suspicions of his honesty. 

The author indulges in the same moral reflections, and assigns 
the same reasons for writing this history, as had already been 
given by the author of the Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrikh, and have 
been quoted in that article. 

1 This is the case with the one in the Mackenzie Collection (vol. ii. p. 121), 
where it is stated that the author “describes himself as the translator of the 
Singhasan Battisi , the Padmdvati, and fidjavali ”—a statement not authorized by any 
copy I have seen. 

2 Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vol. iv. p. 269. 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindustan, and its 
Geography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghaznivides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of Dehli he does 
not enter into much more detail 5 yet, notwithstanding the brief¬ 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota¬ 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghazni vide 
history; and gives us an account of the various games in the 
reign of Kai-Kub&d; of fireworks, and of a famine, in the reign 
of Jalalu-d din; and of wine and its effects, in the reigns of 
Shahabu-d dm and ’Al&u-d dm. 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work; but he has 
said very little of Shah Jalian, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Kh&ffs having already written a copious history of 
that Emperor’s reign. His account of the contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very fall, and he closes with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and has no longer a competitor for th'e throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though he wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history of the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of the Dakhin, Bengal, Gujar&t, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king’s reign, when he comes to 
mention the final absorption of each province in the Mughal 
Empire. Thus, the Kings of Mult&n are treated of in the reign 
of B&bar, the Kings of Malwa, Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and the Dakhin in the reign of Akbar. The accounts of the 
Kings of Multdn and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others. 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdu transla¬ 
tion, called the A'rdisk-i Mahfil , of Mir Sher ’All Ja’fari, with 
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the poetical designation of Afsos, son of Saiyid ’All Muzaffar 
Khan, and one of Dr. Gilchrist’s chief coadjutors in the editing 
and correcting of his useful Hindustani publications, such as the 
Bdgh-i Urdu } a translation of the Gulistan, Kuliyat-i Sanda , and 
Nasr-i Be-nazir . The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Sher 'Alf Afsos repre¬ 
sents that he has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera¬ 
tions in the accounts of the subas and sarkars, and the least in 
the accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro¬ 
vinces, as he has no means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of Sufis merely for conformity with the 
original work; and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindu devotees and temples, 
although they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
been made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Harington, he was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed, but is 
stated by M. Garcin de Tassy to exist in manuscript in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 1 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindu, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in the Hijra and Julus years, but in the era of the Kali-yug, 
Bikramajit, and Salivahana. 2 

The Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh professes to be founded on the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those which are the rarest are the History of Mahmud 
Subuktigin by Maulan& ’Unsuri, History of Sultan Shahabu-d 

1 Histoire de la Literature Hindoui et Kindoustani , vol. i. p. 31. 

2 [It is written with the intolerance and -virulence of a bigoted Musulman, and 
carefully records many stories about Musulman saints and their tombs. So it would 
appear to have proceeded from the pen of a Musulm&n rather than a Hindti. But 
this, though a ground for presumption as to the authorship, is by no means con¬ 
clusive.] 
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din Ghori , History of Sultan ’Aldu-d din Hhilji , Tarikh-i Firoz- 
shdhi by 'Izzu-d din Kh&lidkhani, 1 the History of the Afghans 
by Husain Khan, the History of Akbar by ’Atii Beg Kazwini, 
and the Tarikh-i Baliddur-shaM , containing the history of Gujarat. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they were considered appropriate. 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. iii.), has 
bestowed very great praise upon the author of the Khulasatu-t 
Tawarikh . He says, “ It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general histories of India I know of. The author commences 
with the P&udus, and brings his narrative down to the end of 
the year 1107 a.h. It was continued for some years later by 
another hand; and here I may mention, as -an instance of how 
desirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
India compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
well-known Siyaru-l Huta-akhkhinn, who wrote his history when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General, has transferred almost the 
whole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
mentioning the author’s name. A more glaring instance of 
plagiarism it would be impossible to conceive; yet the author of 
the Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
writers, and the name of the modest Subh&n Rai, the real his¬ 
torian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters worse, 
this dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
found a few pages of an old book, prepared by some niunshi for 
one of the Muhammadan Emperors, which he made use of, but 
it was full of mistakes, which he corrected. This is nothing else 
but a barefaced falsehood ; for if there are mistakes in Subhdn 

1 [This work and its author, whose name has not been found elsewhere, are not 
given in a MS. belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which I have referred.] 
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Raf s history, he has copied them all, and made very many of his 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his¬ 
tory into Hindustani, and giving it a new namer, the Ardish-i 
Mahfil , passed it off as an original composition. He was, how¬ 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, he acknowledges some obligation, 1,1 

Col. Lees and Sir H. M. Elliot are thus in direct antagonism; 
but if Sir Henry’s judgment was correct, Subhan Rai was the 
great plagiarist, and he must be deprived of the praise which 
Col. Lees has bestowed upon him. The discovery of the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawarikh makes it possible also that the author 
of the Siyar was veracious, when he said that he used the book 
of an old munshL Still, his statement was disingenuous, for 
the Khulasatu-t Taicarzkh could hardly have been unknown to 
him, and it would have been more honest to have made some 
direct reference to that well-known work. The censure cast by 
Col. Lees on the author of the Ardish-i Mahfil is still less 
deserved, for Sher ’Ah', in his title-page, states that his book was 
66 derived from the contents of the Khulasatu-t Tawarikh .” Like 
.many other authors and translators, he has magnified" his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. To say 
nothing of the elegance of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which happened long after the date of the Khulasat, such as the 
establishment of the British Government, and the building of 
Calcutta.] 1 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Hindustan, its products and men, p. 12— 
Descriptive Geography of the subas , p. 28—Hindu Rajas, p. 
91—The Ghaznivides, p. 172—Muhammadan Kings of Dehlf, 

1 [“ Quoique cet ouvrage ait pour base un liyre Persan intitule KhuUisatu-t Tawarikh , 
qni est du au munshi Subhan Rai de Patala, on peut le considerer neanmoins comme 
originate soit k cause de la quautite de faits qu’Afsos a puise ailleurs, soit parceque 
souvent loin de repeter les assertions hasardees de 1’auteur Persan il en a rectifie les 
erreurs.”—Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Zitterature Kindoui et JKindou&tani .”] 
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p. 196 —Reign of Babar, p. 294 —Reign of Hum&yun, p. 310— 
Reign of Akbar, p. 347 —Reign of Jah&ngir, p. 441 —Reign of 
Sh&h Jah&n, p. 479 —Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 487. 

Size—Q uarto ; containing 534 pages of 19 lines each. 

The Khula&atu-t Tawarikh is one of the commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library. 

Several copies, even from such widely distant places as Lon¬ 
don, Calcutta, Dehli, Patna, and Saharanpur, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb’s death; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber in a very early copy; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the date of 
the Emperor’s death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, so many copies could not have concurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehli; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work.] 


EXTRACT. 

The Metropolitan Province of Shah-Jahan-abad. 

[In Hindu and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
times the city of Hastinapur was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindustan. This city stood upon the bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the (great) extent and size of 
this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those old days. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Kauravas and Pan- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastinapur to the city of Indar- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikram&jit, Raja Anang Pal 
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Tonaur 1 built the city of Dehli near to Indarprast. Afterwards 
Ral Pithaura, in the year twelve hundred and something of 
Bikramajit, built a fort and city to which he gave his own name. 

Sult&n Kutbu-d din Aibak and Sultan Shamsu-d diu Altamsh 
occupied the fort of B>ai Pithaurd. In the year 666 Hijra (1267-8 
a.d.) Sultdn Ghiyasu-d din Balban built another fortress, which 
he called Shahr-zaghan. 2 In the year 686 Hijra (1287 a.d.) 
Sultan Mu’izzu-d dm Kai-Kubad built another city of handsome 
edifices on the Jumna, to which he gave the name of Kilu-gari. 
Amir Khusru extols this city in his Kirana-s Sa’adain. Sultan 
Jalalu-d dm Khilji founded the city Kushk-Tal (red palace), 
and Sultan ’Alau-d din the city of Kushk-Siri and made them 
their respective capitals. Sultan Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik Sh&h, 
in the year 725 Hijra (1325 a.d.), raised the city of Tughlik- 
abad. His son, Sultan Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jauna, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone ( rukham ). In 
the year 755 Hijra (1354 a.d.) Sultan Firoz Shah built the large 
city of Firoz-4bad, and having cut the river Jumna, he conducted 
the water to his city. Three kos distant from the city he raised 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, which still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the lath of Firoz 
Shah. Sultan Mubarak Shah founded the city of Mubarak-abad. 
In the year 943 Hijra (1536 a.d.) Nasiru-d din Muhammad Hum- 
ayun Badsh&h, having restored and repaired the fort of Indarprast, 
gave it the name of Din-panah, and made it his royal residence. 
Sher Shdh Afghan, having pulled down the city known as 
Kushk-Siri, built another one. Salim Sh&h, his son, in the year 
953 Hijra (1546 a.d.) built the fort of Salfm-garh, which still stands 
in the river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Sh&h-Jah&n-ab&d. 
Although each of the rulers of Hindustan founded a city, and 
made it the seat of his government, still in all parts of the 
dominions Dehli is famous as the capital of all the rulers of 
Hindustan. In the year 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.), and in the twelfth 

1 [Tom&r.] 2 [Tiie Ardish-i Mahjil calls it “ Marzagkan.”] 
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year of his reign, Shahabu-d din Muhammad Sh&h Jahan Bad- 
shah-i Gh&zi S&hib-Kiran-i sam built a city near Dehli, which he 
named Shah-Jah&n-ab&d. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of Shah-Jah&n-aMd, just as the many rivers 
which fall into the Ganges are known only by the name of 
Ganges, j 
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HAFT GULSHAN-I MUHAMMAD-SHAHf 

OF 

MUHAMMAD HADr KA'MWAK KHA'N. 

Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan is the author of this 
general history, which was written in a.h. 1132 (a.d. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, after whom he 
names the work, though he dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of that Emperor. 

In a very wordy Preface, the author informs us, that, from an 
early period of his life, he took a delight in reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
service of the Emperor Aurangzeb, “the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry,” and being employed in the Dakhin, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation. He subsequently appears to have been reduced to 
great distress, “from the occurrence of certain miserable accidents, 
and he conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.” 

In these afflicting circumstances ? Inayatu-llah Khan, “the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While residing there, 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for he tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the corner of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that he pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 
the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con¬ 
clude his bereavement to have been that of his wife, whose name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re¬ 
vealing for the information of his readers. “The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of his hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears. 1 '’ 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On this occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before U3, which he trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history devoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The Haft Gulshan-i Muhammad-slidhi is scarcely worthy of the 
important preliminaries which heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
Tazkira-i Cliaghatai , which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Muhammad Hadi who wrote the Introduc¬ 
tion and Conclusion of the Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir 
(No. LVI.). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firislita. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties; but the Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than B&bar; and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timurian family in a second volume, which promise has been 
fulfilled in the Tazkira-i Cliaghatai. 
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This history is divided into Books and Chapters, principal! v 
styled Bose-gardens ( Gukhan ) and Rose-bushes ( Gulban ) ; and 
as it contains seven Books, it is entitled Haft Gukhan. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Book I., in three Chapters : Chapter I., The 
Bings of Dehli, p. 10; II., The Kings of Jaunpiir, p. 163; 
III., The Kings of Malwa, p. 193—Book II., in two Chapters: 
Chapter I., The Kings of Gujarat, p. 225; II., The Kings of 
Khandesh, p. 262—Book III., in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Bengal, p. 276—Book IV.. in five Chapters: Chapter I., The 
Bahmani Sultans, p. 253; II., The Kings of Bijapur, p. 330; 
III., The Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 382 ; IV., The Kings of 
Haidarabad, p. 417; V.. The Barid-shahi Dynasty, p. 432 — 
Book V., in two Chapters: Chapter I., The Jams of Sindh, 
p. 436; II., The Kings of Multan, p. 440—Book VI., in one 
Chapter, The Kings of Kashmir, p. 449—Book VII., in one 
Chapter, The Saints and other Holy Personages of Hindustan, 
p. 469. 

A short extract is driven as a specimen. 

Size —8vo.. comprising 495 pages of II lines each. 

This history is not common in India. I only know two 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of the Baja of 
Tima, in Central Doab. 


EXTRACT. 

The Bahmani Suit dm. 

The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state of extreme in¬ 
digence, and was a servant of one Gangu. a Brahmin, who held 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlik, King of Dehli. This astrologer possessed a small 
piece of land, which the King had granted to him for his 
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maintenance, arid he employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan was driving the plough, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold mohurs „ 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as he found it, 
and informed Gangu of it. Gangu took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. The Sultan praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred, 1 and took him into his favour. Gradually his rank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries, Governor of Kulbarga 2 and its vicinity. 
Gangu the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo¬ 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received a 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, he would 
assume the name of Gangu as part of his royal title. 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
the amirs of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujarat to death. But the 
Almighty God saved Hasan from destruction. The Sultan 
having invested him with the title of Zafar Khan, and conferred 
on him Bhakkar, which was one of the dependencies of Bhakhri, 
in/ar/zr, went to Gujarat, and thence turned his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked him, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity. 

1 Briggs reads the passages where these words occur as “ Amir JadidaJ' “the 
new officers,” a term given to the newly-converted Mughals ; and he has a note 
upon them in volume i. p. 429. But the original of that passage, and of all others 
where the words occur, give “ Amirdn-i Sada which would imply that they were 
“Commanders of -a hundred men.” [See supra, Vol. III. p. 252, note.] NGru-1 
Hakk styles Hasan a Turk Sip£thi, so that he must have been enrolled 'among the 
foreign mercenaries. Firishta calls him an Afghan. 

2 This city received the name of Hasan6bad. Col. Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Kulbarga by Hasan, is most inconsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishta as Ahsanabad; but it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the verses, which record its foundation, admit of any other reading than Hasanab&d. 
[Ir&dat Khan calls it Ahsan&b&d.—See Scott's Dakhin, vol. ii. p. 2, and suprd , 
Vol. VII. p.534.] 
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LXXXYII. 

TAZKIRA-I CHAGHATAT 

OF 

MUHAMMAD HA'Df K AM WAR KHAN. 


[This work is sometimes called Tarikh-i Chaghatdi , but it must 
not be confounded with the history bearing that title by Mu¬ 
hammad Shaft’ Warid (No. LXXXVIIL). The author of the 
Tazkira was Muhammad Hadi K&mwar Kh4n, who has been 
already noticed as the author of the Tatimma-i Waki’at-i Jahan - 
giri (No. LVI.), 1 and the Haft Gulshan (No. LXXXVI.). The 
Tazkira-i Chaghatdi is a general history of the Chaghatai sove¬ 
reigns in two parts. The first commences with an account of the 
origin of the Mongols, and of Changiz Khan, and goes down to 
the death of Jahangir. The second part, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Jahangir, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shah, a.h. 1137 
(1724 a.d.). 

In writing about this author, Colonel Lees says, “I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangzeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of the time, at least, had good opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information. I find that in the forty-fifth year of his 


VOL. VIII. 


1 Supra, Yol. VI. p. 392. 


2 
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reign, he went, in company with the Paymaster General Kifayat 
Kh&n bin Arshad Kh&n, Khaft, to Ahmadabad ; and as he has 
brought down his history only to the sixth year of Muhammad 
Sh&h’s reign, or a.h. 1136, 1 and Khafi Khan has continued his to 
the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 a.h., we may con¬ 
clude that Kamwar Khan was not the later of the two. He opens 
his history modestly stating that he commenced it after he had 
completed the compilation of the Haft Gulshan (No. LXXXYI.). 
He continues, 4 1 humbly crave the students of history, regard¬ 
less of the impropriety of the words I have used, or the want of 
elegance in my style, to take into their consideration, and do me 
the justice to remember, that without any royal order, and with¬ 
out the aid or assistance of any of the nobles of the times, which 
in an undertaking of this important nature is very necessary, 
how many nights I have turned into days and vice versa , and 
what anxiety of mind I have suffered, in communicating the 
information contained in this history in a new form/ The author, 
was appointed Controller of the Household of Prince Muhammad 
Ibrahim, and received an increase of pay and the title of Kamwar 
Kh&n, in the second year of the reign of Bahadur Shah Shah 
’Alam, and he received a khiV at from the Emperor in the follow¬ 
ing year. He was in a position then to know what was going 
on ; and the apparently straightforward manner in which he has 
written his history inspires the confidence of the reader/’ 

From incidental observations in the pages of the book, it 
appears that the author was diwan, bakhshi and khansaman , in 
the time of Bahadur Shah, and that he afterwards held the office 
of darogha of the treasury of the ahadis . In the later years of 
the work it is little more than a record of appointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presents and offerings. 2 * ] 

1 [ u So far the Bengal Asiatic Society’s copy. Mr. Morley says the Royal Asiatic 
Society's copy is continued for another year.”] 

2 [See Mr. Morley’s Catalogue, and Col. Lees’ Article, Journ. R. A. S. (New 

Series), vol. iii. p. 456.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Accession of Shah Jahan. 

[Yaminu-d dairia Asaf Kh&n, J Azam Khan and other nobles 
defeated the army of Shahriy&r in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
entered the city, made Shahriyar prisoner, and blinded him. 
Bul&ki and the other sons of Daniyal and Khusru were put in 
chains, and imprisoned in the fort of Lahore.] 


Death of Bahadur Shah . 

[Bah&dur Shah died on the night of the 20th Muharram, 1024 
a.h. (9th Feb. 1615). Great confusion immediately followed in the 
royal camp, and loud cries were heard on every side. The amirs 
and officials left the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to join the young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of the camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to the city with their families. 
Ruffians and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
pass along them, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
the people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations were unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies 
of the Princes, and none of the great men had any hope of 
saving their lives. The soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining the unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and lajd their hands on every¬ 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
care of himself, and the scene was like the day of judgment. 
Informers brought in news that Prince Muhammad Karim, son 
of Prince ’Azimu-sh Shan, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of Mah&bat Kh&n and Khan-zam&n, sons of the 
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late Khan-kh&nan, and no one knew what his intentions were. 
Every one, small and great, looked upon ’Azimu-sh Sh&n as the 
successor; for he had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brothers. 
Except Amiru-l umara Bakhshiu-1 Mulk (Zu-1 fikar Khan), all 
the royal nobles were in his favour. It was probable that he 
would draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversaries 
time to assemble theirs.J 
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TARIKH-I CHAGHATA'r 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SHAFU, TEHARANU 

[This work is also found bearing the names Mir-atu-l Waridat 
and Tarzkh-i Muhammad-ShahL The author was Muhammad 
ShafF-i Teharani, whose poetical soubriquet was Warid. He tells 
his readers that he was born in Hindustan, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were natives of Teharan. 
Up to the age of forty-one he had done nothing to hand his 
name down to posterity, and while he was regretting his wasted 
life, and considering what work he should undertake, he was 
visited by his friend, Mirza "Inayatu-llah ’Atufat Khan, at 
whose instance he composed this history. He goes on to say, 
“From the year 1100 a.h., the greater portion of what I have 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust¬ 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Sultan Muhammad A’zam up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes. 11 The 
work is written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style. It 
begins with the history of B&bar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah down to the withdrawal of Nadir Sh&h in 
1739. He closes his work with the following statement: 

“ After the departure of N&dir Sh&h, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect: c All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 
The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen from 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of Nadir Shah.* Notwith¬ 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, hearing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli¬ 
mentary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.” 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot; 1 ] 


EXTRACT. 

(N&dir Shah), calling Burhanu-1 Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Shah, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hindustan should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold fast to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should remain in the possession of his brother monarch. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur¬ 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Nizamu-1 Mulk 
went before the Shah to arrange matters, and the Shah came 
as far as the door of the tent to meet him. 

The following day Muhammad Shah proceeded there, riding in 
a light litter. As he entered the tent, Nadir Shah came respect¬ 
fully forward, and they, taking one another’s hands, sat down 

1 [This article has been chiefly derived from Col. Lees’ article in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. iii.), and his translations of the two Extracts 
above quoted have been adopted; but the passages had been picked out by Sir H. M. 
Elliot, and were translated for him by a munshi.] 
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together upon the same masnad. The coffee-bearer first presented 
coffee to Nadir Shah, and he with his own hands courteously 
presented it to Muhammad Sh&h, and said, “ Since you have 
done me the honour to come here, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindustan.” 

After two hours, Muhammad Sh4h returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It had been determined that both Kin^s should march together 
towards Sh&h-Jahan&bad. So on Friday, the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, in 
the year 1151 a.h. (8th March, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
Dehli. Nawab Burh&nu-l Mulk was present there at the time, 
but on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hindustan raised a report that Muhammad 
Shah had made away with Nadir Shah. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them were put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of Nadir Sh&h, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Sh&h. The 
Shah, angry at being aroused, said, “ The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hindustan, so that I should 
kill a number of them, and give the signal for plunder.” But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
the Sh&h, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Easadu-d 
daula (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
the police), he himself made that sword a standard, and issued 
the order for slaughter. 

From that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the eyes 
of the Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream 1 of blood. At last Muhammad Shah mounted, and 
went to the Shah to make intercession for God’s people. Nadir 

1 Lit. “A Tigris/' 
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Sh&h, out of consideration for him, willingly acceded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from further slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made* and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, Nddir Shdh remained for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards the 
capital of Tr&n. On the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, was defeated by Nadir Shdh 
with very little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
Nadir Shdh set out for the capital of t rdn, a notice was sent 
to Fulad Khan, the superintendent of the police of Hindustan, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hindustan. 
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BURHA'NU-L FFTI/H 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ’ALT'. 

This rare work, immediately after the Usual praises of the 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an eulogium on 
History. It informs us that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
a warning to posterity, and those relating to the manners and 
customs of great men and powerful monarchs form a rule for 
the existing sovereigns of the world. For proud men and 
warriors, History is the surest means of knowing what acts every 
one has performed according to his power and understanding; 
what balls were struck by what bats, and how the games were 
won; how the swords of revenge were drawn against enemies, 
and how they were destroyed ; how some by their arts, machina¬ 
tions and prudence, saved themselves from the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of their arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of the world; what heroism 
warriors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrows, lances and daggers, they have cut off or broken the heads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, the fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may be known what 
learned man flourished at what time; when a certain poet com¬ 
posed his poems ; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time; what physician flourished at such a period; what cali- 
grapher acquired fame in his profession, and at what time. 
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“As the advantages,” he continues, “of this branch of 
learning are clearly obvious, and the motives to study it have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shameful, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed; this 
drowned in the ocean of fault and sin ; this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, the Protector 
of great and small, viz. Muhammad ’AH, son of Muhammad 
Sadik-al Hasm-al Naish&puri-al Hanafi, compiled this history, 
which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex¬ 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the different kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo¬ 
sophers, ministers, saiyids , and physicians. Having for many 
years dived into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.” 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Rauzatu-8 
Safa , Habibu-s Siyar, Firishta, Rauzatu-l Ahbdb , ? A'lam-ara , 
Jahan-kusha, Tazkiratu-l Fukaha , Tazkiratu Shu'ard , Zafar- 
ndma , Tabakdt-i Akbari , Futuh-i J A'sam Kufi , Guzidah of 
Hamdu-llah Mustaufi, Mas’udi, Afzala-t Tawdrzkh , Jahan-ara , 
Nizdmiya , Wassaf Mu’ajjam , Majalisu-l Muminin, Lubbu-t 
Tawankh , and ? A'lamgzrz . 

The author dedicates his work to Naw&b Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Saiyid Sa’adat Khan, upon whom he bestows a long and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all the 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron’s title of 
Burhdnu-1 Mulk that his work takes its name of Burhanu-l 
Futiih —“the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.h. 1148 (a.d. 1735-6),—and, 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and giving to it the better-known name of 
Mir-atu-s Safa , in which he most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a Sunni , 
instead of a Shi a. 

The Burhanu-l Futiih has certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
the Dehli history, which is brought down to the very year in 
which it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books are divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec¬ 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. 

Book I.—An Account of the Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the histories of the Prophets, Kings and learned 
men who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19.— 
Chap. i. The Creation of the world, p. 19 ; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21; iii. The learned men, p. 52 ; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom all the Kings of the world paid tribute, p. 55 : Sec. 1. 
The Peshdadians, p. 55; 2. The Kaianians, p. 60 ; 3. The 
Askanians, p. 70 ; 4. The Sassanians, or Akasiras, p. 71. 

Book II.—History of Muhammad and the Imams, in seven¬ 
teen Chapters, p. 81.—Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81: Sec. 1. His genealogy, p. 81; 2. His birth, p. 81; 3. 
From his birth to his mission, p. 82 ; 4. From his mission to his 
flight, p. 83 ; 5. From his flight to his death, p. 84; 6. His lineal 
descendants, p. 97; 7. His wives, p. 97; 8. His uncles and 
aunts, p. 98 ; 9. His friends, p. 99; 10. His estate, p. 100.— 
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Chap. ii. Fatima, p. 100 ; iii. Hazrat ’All, p. 101 : Sec. L His 
birth and death, p. 101; 2. His children, p. 102.—Chap. iv. 
Imam Hasan, p. 103 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, p 103; 2. 
His children, p. 103.—Chap. v. Imam Husain, p. 103 : Sec. 1. 
His birth and death, p. 104; 2. His children, p. 105.—Chap, 
vi. Imam Zainu-1 ’Abidin, p. 106: Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 106; 2. His children, p. 106.—Chap. vii. Imam Muhammad 
Bakir, p. 106 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, p. 106; 2. His 
children, p. 107.—Chap. viii. Imam Ja'far Sadik, p. 107 : Sec. 
1. His birth and death, p. 107 ; 2. nis children, p. 107.—Chap, 
ix. Imam Musa Kcizim, p. 107 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 107; 2. His children, p. 107.—Chap. x. Imam ’All, son of 
Musa Baza, p. 108; xi. Im&m Muhammad Taki, p. 108 : 
Sec. 1. His birth and death, p. 108 ; 2. His children, p. 108.— 
Chap. xii. Imam ’All Naki, p. 108 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 108; 2. His children, p. 108.—Chap. xiii. Imam Hasan 
Askari, p. 108 ; xiv. Muhammad Mahdi, p. 109; xv. The 
relatives of Muhammad, p. 110; xvi. The companions of 
Muhammad, p. 112 : Sec. 1. The companions of his flight, 
p. 112 ; 2. The Ansars, p. 116 ; 3. The pretended converts, 
p. 119 ; 4. His dependents who had no less rank than the com¬ 
panions, p. 121.—Chap. xvii. Some of the Saiyids, p. 122. 

Book III.—The Khalifas, p. 126.—Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifas, p. 126; ii. The ’Uminayide Khalifas, p. 139; iii. The 
’Abbaside Khalifas, p. 144 ; iv. The Isma’ilian Khalifas who 
ruled in Egypt, Hijjaz and the western countries, p. 148. 

Book IY.—Some of the Saiyids who governed in Andalusia, 

p. 150. 

Book Y.—History of the Persian Kings, in nineteen Chap¬ 
ters, p. 152.—Chap. i. Tahirian Kings of Khurasan, p. 152; 
ii. Saffarians of Sist&n and Khur&san, p. 153; iii. Sdmd- 
ni&ns, p. 153; iv. Ghaznivides, p. 156; v. Buwaihides, or 
Dailamas, p. 159; vi. Saljukians, p. 163 : Sec. 1. Those who 
reigned in Tran, p. 163; 2. Those who governed in Kirman, p. 
168; 3. Those who ruled in Bum, p. 168.—Chap. vii. Khwa- 
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rizm-shahis, p. 169; yiii. Isma’ilians, etc., p. 171; ix. Atdbaks 
of Musal, p. 173; x. Atabaks of Azarbaijan, p. 174; xi. 
At4baks of Fars and Shiraz, p. 174; xii. At&baks of Luristdn, 
p. 175; xiii. Ghorians of Khurdsan, p. 175; xiv. Kirits of 
Hirat, p. 176; xv* Kings of M4zandar4n, p. 177 : Sec. 1. 
Ancient Kings of M4zandaran, p. 177; 2. Modern Kings ot 
Mazandar&n, p. 179.—Chap. xvi. Kings of Rustamdar, p. 182; 
xvii. Kings of Sist4n, p. 184; xviii. Sultans of Lar, p. 185 ; 
xix. Shirwan-shahis, p, 187. 

Book YI.—Chiefs of Arabia, p. 188.—Chap. i. Sultans of 
Juiza, p. 188; ii. Sult&ns of Yemen, p. 189; iii. Sultans of 
Misr and Sham, p. 192 ; iv. Hamadanites, p, 195 ; y. \AkiIites, 
196; vi. Asadides, p. 197. 

Book YU.—House of Changiz Kh&n and its branches, 
p. 197.—Chap. i. The house of Changiz Kh4n, p. 197; ii. 
Ilk&nians, p. 213 ; iii. Chaup&nians, p. 214 ; iv. Kara-khit4ians, 
p. 215 ; y. Muzaffarians, p. 216; vi. Sarbadaria Kings of 
Sabzaw&r, p. 220 ; vii. Sultans of the Kard-Kuinlu, p. 221 ; viii. 
Sultans of the Ak-Kuinlu, p. 222. 

Book YIII.—Timur and his descendants who ruled over Tran 
and Tur&n, p. 224. 

Book IX.—Saffavi Kings, p. 240. 

Book X.—Osmanlis of Rum, p. 276. 

Book XI.—Shaibani descendants of Changiz Khan, p. 290. 

Book XII.—Kings of Dehli.—Chap. i. Kings who ruled 
before Timur, p. 295 ; ii. Descendants of Timur who reigned in 
Hindustan, p. 299. 

Book XIII.—Minor Dynasties of Hindustan, p. 340.—Chap, 
i. Bahmani Kings of the Dakhin, p. 340 ; ii. Nizdm-shalns, p. 
343; iii. ’Adil-sh4hi Kings of Bijapur, p. 345 ; iv. Kutb~sh4hi 
Kings of Haidarabad, p. 347; v. 'Imdd-shahi Kings of Birdr, p. 
350 ; vi. Baridia Kings of Bidar, p. 350 ; vii. Kings of Gujarat, 
p. 351; viii. Sultans of M41wa, p. 353 ; ix. Sultans of Khandesh 
and Burhanpur, p. 354; x. Sultdns of Bengal, p. 355 ; xi. 
Sultans of Jaunpur, p. 359 ; xii. Sultans of Sind, p. 359; xiii. 
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Sultans of Multan, p. 360; xiv. Kings of Kashmir, p. 361; 
xv. Sult&ns of Little Tibet, p. 363. 

Book 5IY.—Muhammadan religious and learned men, p. 
364.—Chap. i. Learned Shi as , p. 364; ii. Learned Sunnis , 
p. 370. 

Book 5Y .—Sufis and great Saints, p. 383. 

Book 5YI. — Celebrated Poets.—Chap. i. Arabic Poets, 
p. 392 ; Persian Poets, p. 393. 

Book XYII.—Miscellaneous occurrences since the establish¬ 
ment of the Hijra era, p. 407. 

Book XYIII.—Tribes of Arabia and Persia, p. 409.—Chap, 
i. Those of Arabia, p. 409 ; ii. Those of Persia, p. 412. 

Conclusion—Chronological Tables of Dynasties, p. 415. 

Size—S mall folio, containing 426 pages, with 18 lines to a 
page. 

The Burhdnu-l Futuh is quite unknown. I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in the 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Nawab Sa*adat Khan, and stolen from the Royal Library, I 
procured it in a bazar at Lucknow. 

[The Extracts were translated by a munshi , and corrected by 
Sir H. M. Elliot. They differ in some respects from a new copy 
of the Hir-atu-s Safa belonging to Sir Henry.] 

EXTRACTS. 

In this year (1121 a.h., 1709 a.d.), in consequence of the 
rebellion and disturbances which were raised by Tara Bai, wife 
of Sambha, son of Sivd, Mir Ahmad Khan, Governor of Bur- 
hanpur, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tumult arose 
in that city, equal to what may be expected in the day of resur¬ 
rection. In the city, besides Saiyid Zainu-d din Kh&n Kotwal, 
who was left for its protection, there was also the father of the 
compiler of these leaves, who was appointed master of the royal 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khan had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify the bastions. 
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They used all their efforts to save the city and repel the enemy. 
The insurgents laid siege to the fort for eighteen days, and made 
great endeavours to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many villages, and most of the mansabdars who had accompanied 
Mir Ahmad Kh&n were taken prisoners by the enemy, who 
extorted something or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Khan Bakhshi 25,000 rupees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gave one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d din 
Khan, accountant of the household expenses, being well versed 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Kh&n, and thus easily obtained his release. The other nobles 
said that they were barbers, and, after shaving, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destruction without paying any money. 
With Mir Ahmad Khan, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Khan, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped into the city with the greatest difficulty. 
Sharza Kh&n Dakhini, surnamed Saiyid Rustam Khan, one of 
the chief nobles who resided at Balapur, in Birar, came with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burhanpur, and as he had a large force, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burhanpur to Saiyid Rustam Kh&n. 


Various events which have occurred during the Hijra era . 

A.H. 14.—Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 
a.h. 64.— ? Abdu-llah, son of Zahir, built the temple of Mecca. 
a.h. 75.—Money first coined by the Muhammadans. The 
dinar was a coin of Rum, and the dirham of Persia. 

a.h. 180.—Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake. 
a.h. 237.—A great fiery meteor appeared in ’Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

a.h. 242.—A dreadful earthquake occurred and inflicted great 
damage throughout the world. 

a.h. 244.—A terrible noise was heard in Akhlat about the 
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time of midnight, and numerous men were alarmed to death. In 
Irdk hailstones fell which were one yard in diameter. 

a.h. 252.—A great famine raged in Baghdad, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were‘starved 
to death. 

a.h. 269.—Tulun built a large tower over the tomb of 
Muavia, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 
a.h. 278.—Rise of the Karmathians in Kufa. 
a.h. 279.—Books on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practice of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

a.h. 284.—In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted for three days,and in Basra red and yellow storms blew. 

a.h, 286.—In Bahrain Abu Sa’id Hab&ni became chief of the 
Karmathians. 

a.h. 288.—In the West Abu ’Abdu-llah introduced the doc¬ 
trines of the Shi*as. 

a.h. 328,—Stars fell from the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and which greatly terrified the people. 

a.h. 330.—The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of the city of Baghdad was inundated. 

a.h. 337.—The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water. 

a.h. 346.—The reflux of the Persian Grulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Re and Talikan were de¬ 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

a.h. 349.—A great quarrel broke out between the ShPa and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of the descendants of Hashim and the assistance of Mu’izzu-d 
daula. 

a.h. 351.—The Shi*as predominated, and reproachful sen¬ 
tences against the first Khalifs were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Baghdad. 

a.h. 352.—By the orders of Mu 1 izzu-d daula Dailami, mourn¬ 
ings for the death of Imdm Husain (peace be on him !) were 
openly observed. 
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a.h. 358.—The words “ Rise for a virtuous purpose ” were 
introduced in the azan by orders of the descendants of Fatima. 

a.h. 363.—The khutba of the descendants of “Abb&s was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mu’izzu-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words above mentioned were then also introduced into the 
azan . 

a.h. 368.—"Azdu-d daula sent money to construct the fort of 
Medina. 

a.h. 382.—A Shaikh came into the Conrt of the Khalifa of 
Baghdad from Yajuj and M&juj. 

a.h. 389.—Flags were first carried in commemoration of the 
death of Im4m Husain (peace he on him !), and the Marsias or 
elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
cries and lamentations. 

a.h. 398.—-The Sunnis obtained superiority over the Shi 9 as , 
and a great earthquake occurred in Dayuz. 

a.h. 400.—The Jama 9 Maxjid was built in Egypt in the time 
of Hakim-i Billah ’Alawi Isma’ili. 

a.h. 407.—The Shi 1 as of W&sit were put to flight by the 
Sunnis, and the temple Baitu-l Mukaddas was demolished. 

a.h. 413.—Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irak, 
which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. 

a.h. 428.—A great famine raged in all the countries of the 
world, and about one-tenth of the people were starved to death. 
a.h. 432.—A dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 
a.h. 434.—Another earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 
A.H. 440.—The wall round the city of Shiraz was completed 
by Abu-1 Muk&rim, a Dailami chief. 
a.h. 442.—A comet appeared. 

a.h. 443.—A fight took place between the Sunnis and the 
Shi as in Baghdad, and the former were victorious. 

a.h. 444.—The quarter of Baghd4d in which the ShPas resided 
was destroyed. 

a.h. 450.—The, Shi'as obtained power over the Sunnis in 
Baghdad by the assistance of Basasari (may peace be to him!). 

VOL. VIII. 


2-3 


3 
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a.h. 451.—The Sunnis overcame the Skias , and Basasari 
was slain. 

a.h. 452.—A great famine occurred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 

a.h. 454.—The Tigris overflowed, and Baghdad was inundated. 
a.h. 456.—A great conflagration took place in Damascus, and 
the sepulchre of Bani ’Ummaiya was burnt. 

a.h. 462.—Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt; the kkutba of Fatima was abolished 
in the country of Hijjaz. 

a.h. 466.—The Tigris was again swollen, and Baghdad 
inundated. 

a.h. 503.—The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli after a siege 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
Banias, Tarsul, and Akrad. 

a.h. 504.—The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ayasif, 
and the stronghold of Saidu. 

a.h. 505.—The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir ’All, 

a.h. 514.—Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis¬ 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

a.h. 515.—Baghdad was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
Yamani fell down. 

a.h. 517. 1 —A total eclipse of the sun took place, so that the 
stars appeared during the day. 

a.h. 516. 1 —The Ski'd creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azarbaija n. 

a.h. 518.—Saifu-1 Islam issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words “ Rise 
for a virtuous purpose ” should not be cried out in the azan. 
a.h. 600.—White dust fell from the sky. 
a.h. 654.—A red flame was seen in the vicinity of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

a.h. 669.—Damascus was inundated by the overflowing of the 
streams. 


1 Sic in orig. 
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a.h. 682.—A large flood came and inundated Damascus a 
second time. 

a.h. 692.—The flame again appeared in the vicinity of Medina. 
a.h. 694.—The water of the Nile fell, and a great famine 
occurred in Egypt. 

a.h. 695.—A terrible famine raged in the cities of Egypt and 
Syria, and men ate dogs, cats, and even their own children. 
a.h. 700.—The Tlkhani almanacs were invented. 
a.h. 701.—A pestilential disease broke out among men and 
all classes of animals. 

a.h. 718.—The astrologers were prohibited from pronouncing 
their predictions in Damascus, and a great famine took place in 
the continent and the islands. 

a.h. 728.—The court-yard of the temple of Mecca was newly 
laid down. 

a.h. 731.—The canal was brought into the city of Aleppo. 
a.h. 739.—A great earthquake occurred in Western Tripoli. 
a.h. 740.—Fire descended from the heavens on the coasts of 
Syria and burnt many houses. 

a.h. 746.—The palace of Kisra was demolished on the 4th 
of Safar. 

a.h. 749.—A dreadful plague ravaged the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

a.h. 802.—Fire caught the temple of Mecca and injured it. 
a.h. 819.—A great pestilence broke out in most of the cities 
of the world. 

a.h. 836.—A comet appeared. 

a.h. 842.—The foundation of a Jdma’ Masjid was laid in 
Adarna. 

a.h 844.—The Jdma 9 Masjid was completed. 
a.h. 862..—Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 
a.h. 877.—A total eclipse of the sun took place on the 27th 
of Rabi’u-l awwal, and the stars appeared during the darkness. 
A.H. 883.—A great plague occurred in Mecca. 
a.h. 884.—Damascus was burnt. 
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a.h. 901-904.—The rivers were greatly swollen, and pestilen¬ 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Rum. 

a.h. 903.—A Jama 7 Mcisjid was founded in Constantinople. 
a.h. 912.—The Portuguese took possession of some of the 
coasts of India. 

A.h. 1012.—The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis¬ 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

a.h. 1030.—The water of the Bay of Constantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

a.h. 1099.—A pestilential disorder broke out in Burhanpiir 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.h. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

a.h. 1116-1119.—A great famine occurred in Burhanpur and 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. . 

a.h. 1140.—The rain fell very copiously in Burh&npur, and 
the river Tapti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed one-fourth of the houses. 

a.h. 1148.—Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand houses. 
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u The Guarded Treasury” is so peculiar a name, that it pro¬ 
bably represents the date when the work was first commenced, 
1142 a.h. The narrative, however, is brought down to the 
year 1150 a.h., or eight years subsequent. 

The second volume only of this work has come into my posses¬ 
sion, and in that nothing is stated with respect to the name and 
position of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. We are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things, it contained a Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities are not given 
in any general form, but the Tabak&t-i Nasiri and Tabahat-i 
Akbar'i are quoted. The only portion that can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations 
from the Kuran. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Khan, of Muradabad. 
As before mentioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.h., in the Nast’alik character. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Duties and Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp. 
1 to 50—The TTmmayide and TAbbaside Khalifs, pp. 57 to 62— 
Ghaznivides, pp. 63 to 78—Kings of Dehli before Bdbar, pp. 
73 to 141—Timurian Dynasty, down to Muhammad Sh&h, pp. 
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141 to 283—Kings of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300—Sult&ns of 
Gujarat, pp. 301 to 315—Sult&ns of Malwa, pp. 316 to 330- 
Sultans of Bengal, pp. 331 to 335—Sultans of Jaunpur, pp. 
336 to 339—Rulers of Sind, pp. 339 to 342—Rulers of Mult&n, 
pp. 343 to 346—Sultans of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 357—Brief 
Description of Hindustan, pp. 357 to 358. 

Size —Large 8vo., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines. 

EXTRACT. 

In the city of Agra there was a large temple, in which there 
were numerous idols, all adorned and embellished with precious 
jewels and valuable pearls. It was the custom for the infidels to 
resort to this temple from far and near several times in each 
year to worship the idols, and a certain fee to the Government 
was fixed upon each man, for which he obtained admittance. As 
there was a large congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and in the commencement of Aurangzeb’s 
government; but when the latter was informed of it, he was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
take place. The Emperor observed, “ Wbat you say is right, but 
I have considered well on the subject, aud have reflected on it 
deeply; but if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the jizya . By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and the true faith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per¬ 
formed, the finances of the State will be increased, and the 
infidels will be disgraced.” On hearing this, all the nobles and 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the wisdom of the Em¬ 
peror, who added, that “ by this plan the money would be saved, 
because the infidels came several times in a year and paid only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the jizya only once a 
year, and the Government income will be increased, which is the 
grand object” This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment was much increased ; it not only exceeded lacs , but came 
up to several Jcrors. The jizya was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern¬ 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indulgence and partiality. Consequently Isl&rn 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhammadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindu went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax the 
peon*; but until he had shown the receipt for the jizya of the year, 
he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for the jizya is totally abolished. 
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OF 

KUSTAM ’ALT. 

The author of this work is Rustam ’AH, son of Muhammad 
Khalil Sh&h&b&di. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the Tarikli-i Hindi , that contemporaries, from excessive attach¬ 
ment to this world, neglected entirely to ponder on their exist¬ 
ence, either as regards its origin or end; and from their firm 
belief, under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre¬ 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that, while it 
might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to draw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by necessities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhop&l. Here, for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munificence of certain 
great men and many sincere friends, more especially on the liberal 
support of Nawab Yiv Muhammad Kh&n, “ a just nobleman, 
under whose administration the inhabitants of the dependencies 
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of Bhopal enjoy the blessings of peace. 11 As the wants of the 
author were thus supplied, he attained peace of mind, and was 
enabled to compose the work which was the object of his heart’s 
desire. 

The Tarikh-i Hindi was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741-2 
a.d.) as we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Preface, but from an express declaration to that effect at the 
beginning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Muhammad Shah is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in the twenty-third year of Muhammad Shah’s reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of his friends. Amongst the works which 
he most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces can be 
obtained,—the Siyar-i Hindi and the Faiuzat-i Akbari . The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, be a 
general History of India. The quotations from the Faiuzai-i 
Akbari are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmud 
Grhaznavi to the time of Muhammad Shah. It appears to be 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, for 
in the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed by Shah Ghulam Muhiu-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Shah ’AH Akbar, after whom it was 
called Faiiizat-i Akbari . Other works incidentally quoted are 
the Tarikh-i Badaiini, Habibu-s Siyar, Khulasatu-t Taivarikh, 
Tarikh-i Akbar-shahi, Tarikh-i Farr ukh Siyar, Tarikh-i Jahangiri, 
Mir-at-i Mas’iidi, Tarikh-i Shahabi, and the Tarikh-i Mahmiidi. 
It is probable that the last two are familiar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations. 

The author is fond of indulging in poetical quotations, 
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sentences from the Kuran, and moral reflections. But the 
quotations have been excluded from the following Extracts. 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
(tabaka), and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of the world, and an account of Hindustan, p. 8—Chap. i. On 
the Hindu Rajas preceding Islam, p. 56—ii. The Ghaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124—iii. The Khilji Sultans, p. 176—iv. The 
Tughlik-sh&hi Sultans, p. 193—v. The Khizr-khanians, p. 216— 
vi. The Lodi Afghan Sultans, p. 225—vii. The early Timurian 
Kings, p. 257—viii. The Sur Afghan Dynasty, p. 279—ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326—x. The later Timurian 
Kings, p. 348. Conclusion—On the holy, learned, and excellent 
men and poets, whom the author has conversed with, or heard 
of, p. 595. 

Size —8vo., containing 651 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The only copy which I know of the Tarihh-i Hindi was 
obtained for me by the kindness of Miy&n Faujdar Muhammad 
Khan, from the library of Nawab Sikandra Begam of Bhopal, 
and being in the possession of the descendants of Yar Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps unique. 
But though there may be more copies in Bhop&L it is probable 
there are very few beyond the precincts of that city. 

[The Extracts which follow were translated by a munski , and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.J 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of Abii-l Rath Nctsiru-d din Muhammad Shah . 

This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
a generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects. As is well known, this Emperor, so long as Amiru-l 
nmara Husain ’All Kh&n lived, strictly observed, by virtue of 
the efficient management of that great Saiyid, all the ancient 
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laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achievement of 
all undertakings, the arrangement of all political affairs, and 
the execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Turan, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of God to death, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivo¬ 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain ’All Khan. 
The Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints. As the 
splendour and delight of the garden of this world, aud the ver¬ 
dure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, depend upon the 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this w orld is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out 
their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out the 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries and 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 


Eifth Year of tele Reign. 

At the end of this year, Sharfu-d daula Iradatmand Khan, 
with a body of nobles, was sent against Raja Ajit Singh, who, 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken possession of 
Ajmir and Sambhar, had reached as far as Narnaul. He was 
accompanied by R&ja Jai Singh Sawaf, Muhammad Khan Ban- 
gash, and Gopal Singh, Rdja of Bliadawar, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. Baja Ajft Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from N&rnaul, and took refuge in the fort of Garh-patti. 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpur. He then sued for peace, and made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves¬ 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of Nagor, 
and having driven out the R&ja of that place, became himself 
master of it. In the same year Baja Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sangamr, 
and called it Jaipur, after the name of Sawai Jai Singh. 


Sixth Year of the Reign. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Muradabad and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro¬ 
ceeding via Kol and Jalesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Dakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mnbariz Khan, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizamn-1 Mulk. 
Mubarizu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarabfid towards Aurangabad. Niz&mu-l Mulk 
sued for peace, but Mnbariz Khan was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight. The brave warriors, having boldly 
fought, put many insurgents to the sword. By chance, 
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Mubarizu-1 Mulk was slain, and Niz&mu-l Mulk, in perfect 
security, obtained the governorship of the Dakhin. Muhammad 
Shah, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Niz&mu-l Mulk, on 
Ftim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, and sent a farman to 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the rank of vicegerency and the title of 
Asaf J&h. 


Seventh Year of the Reign. 

In this year a person, having assumed the name of Sdbir Shah, 
went to Kumaon, and represented to the Raja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timur, and thus obtained repeated orders on the 
functionaries below the hills at Kasipur and Rudarpur, to the 
effect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried these orders into effect, they collected no less than 
forty thousand Rohillas. Shaikh ’Azamatu-llah Khan, who in 
those days was the governor of Muradabad and Sambhal, was 
sent to quell the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew the 
Rohilla army. The Afghans were dispersed, and many were put 
to the sword. S&bir Shah fled towards the east, and went to 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, who, having captured him, sent him to the 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Khan, a noble of high 
rank, and he was ordered to be imprisoned. 

Ninth Year of the Reign. 

A dispute arose iu the Emperor’s audience chamber between 
Muzaffar Khan and Burh&nu-l Mulk, because the latter officer, 
in the province of Oudh, had taken possession of the jagirs of 
mansabdars. It continued many days, and at last Mir Jumla 
Yar Khan was appointed by the Emperor of the World to decide 
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it. He was of opinion that Burhanu-1 Mulk should resign the 
governorship of Oudh, and Muzaffar Kh&n the office of superin¬ 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in consequence 
of the removal of Burhanu-1 Mulk, was given to Muzaffar Khan, 
and Burhanu-1 Mulk was to be appointed governor of Malwa. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which was vacated by Muzaffar 
Khan, was entrusted to Sa’du-d din Khan, in whose place, Sher 
Afghan Khan was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffar 
Khan, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
pitched his tents near Patparganj, and Burhanu-1 Mulk inarched 
towards M&lwa; but when the latter reached Aigra, lie at once 
crossed the river Jumna, and went towards Oudh. Muzaffar Jang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajmir, as the government 
of that province included Narnaul and Sambhar. 


Tenth Year of the Reign. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro¬ 
ceeded to the province of Allahabad, to fight against Raja 
Chatrsal. After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where he resided, was taken. Chatrsal fled for refuge 
to the Zammdars of Jharna and Purna, and the whole territory 
came into the possession of the Khan. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk led an army against the fort of Chachandi, 
near Shah&bad Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Chandela R&jput. He was, however, not to be subdued; but Raja 
Gopal Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burhanu-1 Mulk, under 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the Emperor’s nobles, 
that he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness that, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should be restored to him. Hindu 
Singh was deceived, and left the fort, and with his family and 
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property pitched his tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burh&nu-l Mulk, R&ja Gop&l Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and zaminddri into his own possession. Con¬ 
sequently Hindu Singh, having no remedy, prepared to fight with 
the army of Burhanu-1 Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, but, baffled in his attempt, retreated towards the 
territory of Chatrs&l. As a punishment for violating his promise, 
Raja Gopal Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses¬ 
sion of that district. 

Eleventh Year of the Reign. 

The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Khan, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor’s orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as his heir in the zammdari of Shah Jahanpur, and took 
possession of it. J Abdu-llah Kh&n and Zuhuru-llah Khan, 
brothers of Taju-d din ' Kh&n, who had fled away towards 
Shamsabad-mau, in conjunction with Mir Khurram ’AH, a 
relative of the author, collected eight thousand horse of the 
Rohilla tribe, and advanced towards that city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a large body of Afghans. A 
most fierce battle was fought near the city on the banks of the 
Garra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and ’Abdu-llah Khan 
became master of the zaminddri, 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
great Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever¬ 
lasting regions, and was buried in a garden which he had himself 
made. 


Twelfth Year of the Reign. 

Saiyid Miran, who was truly a man of great virtue and 
devotion, went on a Friday to the Jamaf Masjid of Dehli, and, 
in order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the hhiitba , upon which, the 
Hazdris of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put him 
to death. From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose. 

It was reported to the Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mahrattas), 1 having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Giridhar 
Bahadur, the Governor of Malwa, and plundered his camp. 

The Emperor also received intelligence in this year that Baji 
Rao Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist Raja Chatrsal, and had besieged Muhammad Khan 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Miran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe has 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarh lasted for six months, and 
within the fort one sir of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Chatrsal obliged Muhammad Khan to evacuate the fort, and 
having given him back some of the horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, the Khan met 
with his son, Kaira Kh&n, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both father and son returned to their natiye city, Farrukh- 
abad, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar. From that time the population increased every 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

In this year, in the month of Sha’b&n, a great tumult arose in 
the Jama 1 Masjicl , to avenge the death of a Musulman who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Karan. The Hindus were 
assisted by the Royal mutasadclis (or writers). On Friday, at 
about 3 o’clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Sher Afghan Khan, the Emperor’s 
steward, having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Roshanu-d daula. 

1 Throughout the Mahrattas are designated simply as ghanzm “ enemies.” 
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Thirteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang was appointed 
Governor of the province of M41w4, on condition of his chastising 
the enemy. When he went there, he sometimes fought with 
them, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this manner: 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 


Fourteenth Year of the Reign. 

Information was received that Muhammad Kh4n Ghazanfar 
Jang had crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Nizamu-1 Mulk, 
He was removed from the government of M4lwa, and R4ja Jai 
Singh Sawai was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jumla Tarkhan, one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, who 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac¬ 
cording to the will of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mfr Jumla was called Mir Tbadu-llah. He came to 
Hindustan from Samarkand in search of his father, Mfr Abu-1 
Wafa, who had become kazi of Benares. "By degrees he 
himself was appointed kazi of the province of Bengal, and 
when Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
that province, he made him his tutor. During the time of this 
Prince's reign he was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
the State, and had the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, he was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
nobility; but, by the favour of Husain 'All Kh4n, he was again 
raised to his former rank and jdgh\ as well as to the office of Sadni-s 
mdur . He was a person of exceeding generosity, and gave 
away lacs of rupees. He was often heard to say, that as regards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that he had never been able to give any person a present of 
one kror of rupees. He loved knowledge and learned men, 
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because by means of his learning he had reached the Emperor’s 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of Raja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Malwa, and the Raja himself added 
to his own territory many parganas which belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Raja of 
Marw&r, sacked the district of Rewdri, which is thirty kos from 
Dehli, and took thirteen lacs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. 

Fifteenth Year of the Reign. 

Waziru-1 Mulk I’timadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
70,000 horse, marched from Dehli against Udaru, the Zammdar 
of Kora Jahdnabad, who had killed Jan Nisar Khan. Udaru, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Kamru-d 
din Khan returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukhabad. 


Sixteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muzaffar Khan, brother of Khan-dauran Khan, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone to the Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 


Seventeenth Year of the Reign. 

According to the Emperor’s orders, Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan Nusrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towards the enemy through Agra, and 
Amiru-1 umara Bahddur Samsamu-d daula Mansur Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head of an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewat. But through the misrepresen- 
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tations of Raja Jai Singli, he was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One day, however, as ’All H6mid Khan, 
one of the chief nobles, had left camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his few attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to the camp in safety. As the Amiru-l umard 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
and&z Khan deserted him, and departed with three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dehli; upon which a party 
of the enemy, acting, it is said, under the instructions of Raja 
Jai Singh, hastened in pursuit, and having overtaken him, sur¬ 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
Tir-and&z Khan showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with the honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some were 
killed, and others fell prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of the enemy, by name Malharji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the parganas of R&ja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of Sambhar. After three 
days the city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. He 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horses from Fakhru-d din Husain 
Khan, son of Udu Afghan Khan, the then governor of the place, 
and returned to oppose the army of the Amiru-l umard . 

The Amiru-l umard , deceived by Raja Jai Singh, returning to 
the capital without coming once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
Zi-1 hijja. Ftimadu-d daula, who had gone to oppose the enemy 
rid Agra, fought with Piluji Mahratta, near Narwar. 

At last, he also, leaving the result of the war, returned to 
Dehli on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja in the same year. 


Eighteenth Year of the Reign. 

The enemy went to the territory of Mewar, which is ruled by 
the Rana, reached the city of I/dipur, and having taken a con- 
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tribution from the Rana, turned towards Marwar, plundered the 
city of Mirtdj took some tribute from Bakht Singh, R&ja of 
N&gor, and then arrived at Ajmir. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of the great and venerable Khwaja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Rupnagar. Raja Sawant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort with heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suffering 
much loss, towards Jaipur. In the mean time, Yadgar Khan 
R&o, Saiyid Kirparan, and Najabat ’All Kh&n, the nephew of 
Husain ’All Kh4n, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of Raja Jai Singh, gave the enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty lacs of rupees on 
the part of the'Emperor, to induce them to return to the Dakhin, 
when they themselves returned to Dehli. 

During this year Burhanu-1 Mulk Sa’adat Khan went towards 
Kora Jahanabad. The chief of that tract, named Bhagwant, 
son of Udaru, who before this, having killed Jan Nisar Khan, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantry, on receiving the news of the Burh4nu-1 Mulk’s ad¬ 
vance, marched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-five thousand horse and foot. The army of Burhanu-1 
Mulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not yet 
crossed the Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of the infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded Burh&nu-l Mulk in the arm. But that lion of the 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of his son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Sha’ban. of this year the compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of both those 
unfortunate wretches hanging in the bazar of Dehli near the 
Police Office. 


Nineteenth Year of the Reign. 

The Mahratta armies entered the territory of Bhadawar, the 
chief of which, Amrat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a kos from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the Raja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
invaders amounted to near one hundred thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month ; and although the territory of Bhada¬ 
war lay close to the capital, yet that Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of the foe. It is 
said that one of the brothers of the R4ja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, left half of his army to confront the Raja, and 
sent the other half through the towns of Gohad and Barhad to 
the town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The R&ja was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all the way with the enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although the enemy had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet he took besides a contribution of 
twenty lacs of rupees in cash and ten elephants. 

After this, in the beginning of Zi-1 hijja of the same year, the 
enemy’s army having crossed the river Jumna, near the village 
of R&pri, besieged the fort of Shukohabad. Lalji Khatri, the 
governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand rupees and an elephant, and thus saved the town. March¬ 
ing thence, the invaders burnt down Firozabad and I’timadpur, 
which is five kos from the capital, A^gra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards Jalesar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
Burh4nu-1 Mulk drew near, having marched from Etawa in 
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pursuit of the enemy. At first, his nephew Abu-1 Mansur 
Kh&n Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sides. Abu-1 Mansur 
Kh&n slowly retreated, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by Burhanu-1 Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those rebels with his cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
towards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued them, made heaps of the 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
kos. A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
rtimadpur, and three chiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped the sword crossed the 
river Jumna. Many of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of them escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Burh&nu-l Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Shah- 
Jahan&bad, from which place Amiru-l umara Khan-dauran was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, 
and many elephants, accompanied by M uhammad Kh&n Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-1 ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanu-1 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-1 hijja. 

One day, the Amiru-l umara invited Burh&nu-l Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy’s army, having 
marched through the town of Fathpur, and leaving Dig, the native 
land of Badn& J&t, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. Burh&nu-l 
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Mulk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said that Ttimadn-d daula Kamru-d din 
Khan, who, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near Kaman Pahari, also returned to Dehli. In 
the mean time. Raja Jai Singh, having marched from Jaipur with 
an army of fifty thousand Rajput horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nimranu ; but when he 
heard the news of Burhanu-l Hulk’s march towards the capital, 
he returned to Jaipur. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near Dehli, went to the shrine of the great 
Khwaja Kutbu-ddin; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered the inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before the Barahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperors orders, Mir Hasan Khan, the commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose him with a body of 
one thousand mamabdari horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Khan, and other nobles, with a large army and artillery, came out 
of the city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle. Mir Hasan 
Khan and Raja Sheo Singh, however, advanced and fought 
valiantly. * * During the fight the enemy retreated, and pitched 
their tents near Tal Katora. The next morning, on hearing the 
news of Burhanu-1 Mulk’s arrival, Baji Rao, the chief of the 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal running away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from the place. Kamru-d din Khan, who had ad¬ 
vanced with three hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burhanu-1 Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
with the enemy, he fell under His Majesty’s displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, he crossed the Jumna without an inter¬ 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Aniiru-l umard and Muhammad Khan were returning 
to Dehli, the Jats of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and 
Palwal, fell on their baggage and plundered it. Consequently 
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the army surrounded the village, and having sacked it; set it on 
fire. The Amlru-l umard entered the seat of the Empire, and, 
according to the royal orders, Muhammad Khan returned to 
i^gra for its protection. Towards the end of the same year 
Niz&mu-l Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of RabFu-1 awwal, had an interview with His Majesty in 
the capital. 


Twentieth Year of the Retgn. 

In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the Rathor 
R&jputs, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
Raja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
Sambhar. Bharat Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikh 
Illahy&r Khan of Bilgr&m had been slain in the battle which 
was fought between Sarbuland Khan and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of Sambhar, and pro¬ 
hibited the muazzin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Hayatu-llah Kh&n, son of Jamalu-llah Khan, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a regular fight. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bh&rat Singh into 
the well of destruction with a stroke of his lance. The 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
rockets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the Khan, 
who were Saiyids of Narnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Ilusain Khan. 

During this year Ftim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
50,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Barha, the native place of the Saiyids, and sent ’Azfmu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula with a large army to precede him. 
\Azimu-llah Kh&n, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din "All Khan, brother 
of Kntbu-1 Mulk and Husain 5 AU Khan, who was the chief of 
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Barha, with three hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Mughals fired their guns, a great number of 
the Saiyids were killed; but Saifu-d din , All Khan, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wanderer of the forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name ’AH Muhammad, a Rohilla, at the direction of Ttim&du-d 
daula, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Rohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus he 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became the cause of victory to the Tur&nis. ’Azimu-llah 
Khan, having buried the Saiyids, returned to Dehli laden with 
immense plunder, and accompanied by I’timadu-d daula. It was 
just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they suffered the calamities occasioned by N&dir Shah. 

In this year Kiz&mu-l Mulk, on the condition of subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa. Proceeding 
through Bundelkhand, he reached the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhop&l, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Khan, whose eldest son, Y&r Muhammad 
Kh&n, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. 

As the crooked mind of Nizam u-1 Mulk was bent towards such 
things as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis¬ 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to be sold 
in his camp one sir for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
quarrels raised by him, many people were hastened to their graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and many Musulmans, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in¬ 
formed of this, Muhammad Shah sent orders appointing B&jf 
Rao to the governorship of Malw4. Niz4mu-1 Mulk, reproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, returned to the 
capital. The Mahrattas laid siege to the fort of Kota; and the 
Mahar4o R4ja fled away in alarm, and took refuge in Gagrun, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and 
the invader, having taken a contribution of several lacs of rupees, 
went towards Ahirwdr&, the country of the tribe of Ahirs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korwai, near the 
town of Sironj, which was the residence of ’Izzat Khan, son of Diler 
Khan Afghan. Tzzat Khan fought very bravely for two months, 
when peace was made. During the siege of Korwai, the com¬ 
piler of this work went to the enemy’s camp. On seeing the 
fort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re¬ 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec¬ 
tation. 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhop&l, Yar Muhammad Kh4n, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Nizamu-l' Mulk out of his possessions 
without sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of the ravage and deso¬ 
lation committed in the Emperor’s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran¬ 
quillity under the Khan's just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Khan, 
left the enemy's camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhopal, 
which is full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country. In fact, from the day he had left Shah-Jahanabad, and 
travelled through the country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found Islam to be predominant. 

It is said that Bhopal was founded in the time of K4ja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country. When, by 
a lucky accident, Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Kh&n Afghan, of the tribe of Warakzai Mirzai Khail, 1 
came from Roh to the country of Hindustan, he met at Jalalabad 
his relatives, who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next, He first throws him 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between the brothers, and that 
Khan of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub¬ 
sistence, left Jalalab&d, and went to the province of M41w4. 
By his judicious plans and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, corresponding to 
a.h. 1135 (1723 a.d.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhop&l. 
Under his just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. He was so generous that even Hatim would envy him. 
A great number of saints always dined with him. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Emperor’s court, he was favoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain 'All Khan, with a mansab , tuman , togh , kettle¬ 
drums, naubaU as well as a title. But he died. 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Khan, who was 
with Niz&mu-l Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
this territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon the 
masnad , administered justice, subjugated a great number of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the country from 
the banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the town of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
having gained great dominion, infested the country from Satt&ra- 
garh to the suburbs of Dehli, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of his territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 
1 Malcolm calls it “the Miraju Kheil .”—Central India , vol. i. p. 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insignia of 
Main and Maratib . 


Twenty-first Year of the Reign. 

As above stated, contention, disaffection, and discord broke 
out among the nobles, and the report of the enemy’s success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels, encouraged b} T the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant throughout all the country. Thus incited, tbe 
Emperor of Tran, by name Nadir Shah, who, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had reached up to Balkli and 
Kandahar, now marched in this direction, vith the design of 
conquering Hindustan, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk and Sa’adat Khan. It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that N&dir Shah, having invaded Kabul, and obliged 
Nasir Khan, the governor of the province, to join him, had 
crossed the Attock and reached Lahore. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
him. Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and the 
ungrateful nobles, having covered their faces with the veil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune. 
After the invader had marched past L&hore, the Emperor of 
Hindustan was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
which occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from the Em¬ 
peror’s not confiding in the counsel of any of his ministers. 
Whatever plan was suggested by the Kban-dauran was opposed 
by Nizamu-1 Mulk, and rice versd. 

According to the statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emperor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two hundred 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen hundred 
elephants, and many field-pieces and other guns, left Dehli with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of Tran. The army of 
Hindustan, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find 
space to encamp on. Towards the end of the month of Zi-1 
ka’da, the anny encamped near the town of Karn&l, and, as some 
say,' according to the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, was placed all 
round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding this, the soldiers of 
Tran made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
corn, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
maintenance of man. Hence the price of grain was enormously 
high in the camp. Burhanu-1 Mulk, one morning, at the be¬ 
ginning of Zi-1 hijja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand horse of Nadir Shah's army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burlianu-1 Mulk instantly 
took his leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after the 
plunderers. It is said that the whole army of Nadir Shah 
amounted to fifty-five thousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, while others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Ammi-l amara Kh&n-daur&n heard that 
Burhanu-1 Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation, went to the field with a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Burhanu-1 Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried before 
N&dir Shah. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burhanu-1 Mulk, the army of Nadir 
Shah surrounded Amiru-l umara on all sides, and began to shoot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till the close 
of the day. The Indian warriors, saiyids , shaikhs , Afghans, and 
Rajputs, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afrasiyab lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the skrht of this dreadful battle. The Trams, dreading the 
swords of these brave men, left the field, and, firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth ; yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce Amiru-l umara } all 
through the connivance of Nizamu-1 Mulk, who, with the utmost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always held out 
encouragement to infidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of Amiru-l umara met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Muzaffar Khan, his 
brother, Mir Kallu, ’AH Hamid Khan, Yadgar Khan, Lodi 
Khan, and other nobles. In the evening Amiru-l umara , with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful. The next day he set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and defeating Nadir 
Shah, who had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Burhanu-1 Mulk fell into the hands of 
N&dir Shah, the Shall inquired from him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Khan-dauran, 
who had fought with him that day, was only one of the servants 
of the Emperor of Hindustan, and that, like him, there were 
many other nobles and Ilajas, possessed of great power and much 
courage, in his camp as well as in all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. He re¬ 
commended him, therefore, to receive something on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own country. Nadir 
Shah was confounded to hear this, and peace was determined oil. 

Muhammad Sh4h, by the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, rode to the 
tent of Nadir Sh4h, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father's orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Shah dined and 
returned to his tent. 

On the same day Nizamu-1 Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Amiru-l umara , which had been 
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promised to Burh4nu-1 Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to Nadir Shah, that 
Amiru-l umara Khan-dauran deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now there was no man in 
the kingdom equal to him in power or dignity; that Nadir Shah 
should contrive to take Muhammad Sh&h prisoner, and make 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no shame 
even for contradicting his own words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters which ensued. 
Nadir Shah, having called Nizamu-1 Mulk, placed him in 
custody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might be the result, wrote a letter under his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and the con¬ 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. The heedless 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
Nadir Shah, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Nizamu-1 
Mulk, Amir Khan, Isffiak Kh&n, Jawed Khan, Bihroz Kh&n, 
and Jawahir Khan, to be placed in confinement. Some of his 
myrmidons were sent to Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tent into Nadir Shah’s 
camp. At the same time, officers of the Shah were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Shah. 
It is said that Fath ’Ali Khan, son of Sabit Khan, and ’All 
Amjid Khan, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Khan-i 
zam&n Khan, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to Nadir Shah’s orders, Burhanu-1 
Mulk 1 and ’Azinm-Hah Khan went to Sh&h-Jahanabad, for the 
purpose of establishing his rule. Though all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to the 
interests of Nadir Shah, yet, as Providence had destined that the 
sovereignty of the House of Timur should be preserved, and 
1 [“ N£dir Shhh appointed Burhanu-1 Mulk Wakil-i mutlak — Bayan-i WdkC .'] 
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Muhammad Shah’s reign prolonged, they in the end gained 
nothing but shame and disgrace. 

Afterwards, Nadir Shah himself, with the Emperor of Hin¬ 
dustan, entered the fort of Dehli. It is said that lie appointed a 
place on one side in the fort for the residence of Muhammad Shah 
and his dependents, and on the other side he chose the Diwan-i 
Khas, or, as some say, the Garden of Hay at Bakhsh, for his own 
accommodation. He sent to the Emperor of Hindustan, as to a 
prisoner, some food and wine from his own table. One Friday 
his own name was read in the khutba , but on the next he ordered 
Muhammad Shah’s name to be read. It is related that one day 
a rumour spread in the city that N&dir Shah had been slain 
in the fort. This produced a general confusion, and the people of 
the city destroyed five thousand 1 men of his camp. On hearing 
of this, Nadir Shah came of the fort, sat in the golden masjid 
which was built by Roshanu-d daula, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. For nine hours an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all and of every degree was committed. It is said that the 
number of those who were slain amounted to one hundred 
thousand. 2 The losses and calamities of the people of Dehli 
were exceedingly great. * * 

After this violence and cruelty, Nadir Shah collected immense 
riches, 3 which he began to send to his country laden on elephants 
and camels. Muhammad Shah witnessed with the utmost emotion 
and indignation these outrages of Nadir Shah, which were oc¬ 
casioned by the rivalry of the disaffected nobles. It is narrated, 
that one day N&dir Shah, in his public court, spoke some harsh 
and abusive words to Niz&mu-l Mulk and Burhanu-1 Mulk, and 
threatened them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burhanu-1 Mulk some very soft 

1 [*< Without doubt nearly 3000 Persians fell victims.”— Baydn-i JFdkC.] 

2 [“ It was found by inquiry from the kotwal of the city that nearly 20,000 men 
must have been massacred.”— Baydn-i Wdki'.~\ 

3 [“ It is probable that the plunder amounted to about eighty krors of rupees.”— 
Baydn-i TFdki \] 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now he 
difficult to escape the hands of that tyrant; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go home, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, pursue the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their honour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to his 
house, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of water mixed with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
went to sleep. Burhanu-1 Mulk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of his perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and went to the next world. 

The Shah of Tran, after having brought so many disasters 
and calamities upon Hindustan, presented to the Emperor of that 
country seven horses of ; Irak, several trays of jewels and cloths, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
kliiVats to the ministers of the throne, and, having left Dehli on 
the 7th of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through the territory of Sind, and having taken a large con¬ 
tribution from its chief, who was of the tribe of Bhatti, went to 
Kandahar. It is said that after the departure of Nddir Shah, 
the chiefs and Rajas of all parts of Hindustan sent large sums of 
money to Muhammad Shah, together with horses, elephants and 
other property of various kinds. 


Twenty-Second Year oe the Reign. 

Two krors of rupees and three hundred elephants were sent 
to His Majesty by Shuja/u-d daula, governor of the province of 
Bengal. After Nadir Shah had gone away, Amir Kh4n was 
raised to the rank of 7000 and the office of third bakhshz , and 
Is’hak Khan to the diwani of the khalisa . They were also 
received into the favour of the Emperor, on which account 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, again having recourse to his fox-like habits, 
and being displeased, left Dehli. He spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with the advice of Mihr-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condition that Amir 
Khan should come out to meet him, returned to the city. 

Amir Kh&n son of Amir Khan senior, one of the chief nobles, 
was appointed Governor of the province of All&h&bad, where he 
applied himself to the work of administration, 

A body of J&ts from Mahaban, having raised their heads 
in rebellion, put Hakim Kazim, the Faujdar of the pargana 
of Ffroz&bad, to death, and carried off all his property and 
treasure. The chief of these insurgents proclaimed that he had 
assumed the name of Wan tar Shah, and more’than 5000 men 
having flocked round him, he raised great tumult and alarm. 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan went agaiust him with a body 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end of him, determined to 
cross the Chambal, proceed to the territory of Bhadawar, and 
place Raj Singh, son of Amrat Singh, on the masnad of that 
principality. But on account of the river being too full, he 
could not cross it, and returned to Dehli. 

An army of more than 100,000 Mahratta horse attacked 
N&sir Jang, son of Nizamu-1 Mulk. He, unlike his father, who 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuous man of his 
time, and possessed great courage and humanity. They burnt 
villages in the environs of the city of Aurangabad. Upon 
which Nasir Jang equipped an army, which some say did not 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. Nasir Jang 
fought very bravely, and despatched a great number of the enemy 
to hell, so that, not being able to stand their ground, they took 
to flight. N&sir Jang pursued them, and at the distance of a 
few JiOS } the enemy again made a stand, when the Musulm&ns 
put a great number of them to the sword. By the favour of 
Almighty God the enemy again fled, and Baji Rao, chief of the 
miscreants, was greatly surprised at the courage of that lion 
of the field of heroism. With great ignominy and shame, he 
stopped on the banks of the Nerbadda, and as the Mahrattas 
had suffered great loss in the battle with Nasir Jang, they turned 
towards Hindustan, in the hope of ravaging that country; because 
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they had been informed that, although they themselves had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Dehli, and so many 
ravages had been committed by Nadir Shah, yet the Emperor 
was still equally as negligent and indifferent as ever. With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Nerbadda. Malharji, Piluji, 
and other chiefs of the enemy's army, which, according to some, 
was no less than 50,000 horse, came through Bundelkhand as 
far as the banks of the Jumna; but suddenly, on hearing that 
Baji Kao, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to the 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Satt&rd-garh to meet R&ja Sahu. 

Raghu, nephew of Raja S&hu, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fought with Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of B.&ji R&o. 
Nasir Jang in this battle also gave a complete repulse to the 
infidel enemy. 

One of the nobles, by name Shuj4\i-d daula, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As he was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and the revenue had so much in¬ 
creased that every year he sent two Jcrors of rupees to the 
Emperor; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infantry received their pay from him. He also sent 
thousands of presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. The Emperor Muhammad Sh&h, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue of the khalisa . 


Twenty-third Tear oe the Reign. 

Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan, being appointed to the 
governorship of M&lw&, went to the territory of Bhadawar, and 
having taken five lacs of rupees as a contribution from Raj Singh, 
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son of R&ja Antrat Singh, raised him to the masnad of that princi¬ 
pality. He then proceeded to Datia, where he came to an under¬ 
standing with its chief, and took seven lacs of rupees from him in 
return for the renewal of his jagirs . From that he went to 
Urchha, and spent some days infighting and squabbling with the 
Raja. As he acted contrary to the rule of the former governors, 
who, after securing the satisfaction and alliances of all the Rajas 
who were the servants of the Emperor, applied themselves to the 
government of the province, he could not even enter the territory 
to which he was appointed, through fear of the enemy. He 
passed some time in quarrelling with these Rajas, and then 
returned. 

MIrza Mannu, son of I’timadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, 
was appointed to the governorship of Ajmir, and he went to 
that place with two thousand horse. Although the Rajas had 
acquired great ascendency in that part of the country, so that 
in the city of Ajmir, where the sepulchre of the Great Khwaja 
stands, the slaughtering of cows and other practices of Islam 
were prohibited, yet he stayed there only for one day, and, 
according to the orders of his father, who had instructed him to 
act in subordination to Raja Jai Singh, he leased the governor¬ 
ship of the province to him, and returned to Dehll. 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf Jah was informed that his son 
Nasir Jang had by his firmness obtained great advantages and 
victories over the enemy, who fled from before his name like a 
crow before a bow ; that Islam had obtained a new lustre; 
that the allowances of the many officers and soldiers under 
him were fixed according to each man’s worth; and that he had 
introduced peace and tranquillity among his subjects,—the fire of 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy, which 
he had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obtained 
leave from the Emperor, he marched with great haste towards 
the Dakhin, and arrived in a very short space of time at the 
banks of the Nerbadda. As he had but a very little force 
with him, he received a reinforcement of one thousand horse from 
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Y4r Muhammad Khan, who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of Malwd. Having crossed the river, he stopped for 
some time in the city of Burh&npur, where a dispute arose 
between the father and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen¬ 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstanding 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of government, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zainu-1 Mulk, where also the remains of Sh&h 
’Alamgir (Aurangzeb) are interred. As he was a very wise man, 
had been disgusted with worldly pursuits, and had much. regard 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
in the allurements of this unprofitable world, that, although from 
the time of \Alamgir to the present he had seen bow faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
the world to be nothing and its votaries nothing. 
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T^RrKH-I NXDIRU-Z ZAMA'Nr 

OF 

KHUSHHAL OH AND. 

The author of this work was Khushhal Chand, a writer in the 
diioanx office of Dehli, in the time of Muhammad Shah. His 
father, Jiwan R4tn, held various employments in the time 
of Anrangzeb and Bahadur Shah. He was at first in the service 
of Ruhu-llah Kh&n and Bahramand Kh&n, and when Shaikh 
’Atau-llah was appointed intelligencer and bakhshi of Lahore, Jiwan 
Ram was made his peshhdr. After leaving Lahore, he was ap¬ 
pointed deputy superintendent of the dkodni office at Dehli, and 
in the time of Bahadur Shah was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he was a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Emperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a.h. 

The eldest son, Khub Chand, succeeded to his father’s office, 
and Khushhal Ohand also obtained employment in the ditcdni 
office,, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, w as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next” 
In compliment to the Emperor under whom he was employed, he 
calls his work Tankh-i Muhammad-ShaM, to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nadir u-z Zamanz , u the wonder of the 
world,” as it contains, in combination with another word, the 
date of composition—1152 a.h. (1739-40 a.d.) ; but the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nadir u-z Zamani is divided into two volumes, one called 
the Majmdu-l Akhbardt , the other Zubdatu-l Akhbardt , each 
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divided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmistry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form the subject of a future notice. 1 
The first, or Majma 9 u4 Akhbardt , is appropriated as below. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. Account of the wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muhammad Shah, Ancestors of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah up to ’Umar Shaikh Mirz&, father of the Emperor 
Babar. A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkist&n, Tur&n, Rum, Sham, and Tran, from the era of 
Kaium&rs to the time of Naushirwan. A brief account of the 
Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljukians, and other dynasties. 

Book II. History of India from R&ja Judishtar’s reign to the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi. Account of some of the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu’inu-d din Chishti, Kutbu-1 Aktab, 
and others, and of the reformers of the Hindu religion, such as 
Ramanand, Kabfr, Raidas, and Nanak, with a notice of the 
Shastras and Vedantism. 

Size. —The first Book contains 331 large 8vo. pages of 19 
lines each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest. The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Shah. 

The Nadiru-z Zamani is very rare. The late Sadru-s Sudiir 
of Mainpuri had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost; and 
Nawab ’All Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
copy, deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Naw&b of Tonk has the first book. Wilken 2 quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me. 

1 [There is no such notice among the papers, nor any copy of the work in the 
library.] 

2 Mirchondi Historia G-asnevidarum, p. 264. 
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XCIII. 

JAUHAR-I SAMSAM 

OF 

MUPIAMMAD MUHSIN SADIEX 

[The author of this work, Muhammad Muhsin Sadiki, son of 
Hanif, was, according to his own statement, enrolled in the 
corps of Wala-shaMs . His work extends from the death of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of N&dir Shah from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.h. (9th May, 1739 a.d.). The early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells us, for instance, that Nadir Sh&h’s army 
consisted of “ two lacs of Kazalbash horsemen,” and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. He states that he was induced to write the 
work at the “ earnest entreaty of Shaikh ’Alau-d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru-l umara Samsamu-d daula in 
all his military exploits, who related all the particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
them.” The work was no doubt named after Samsamu-d daula, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
“ not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described the general 
massacre caused by N&dir; but he was subsequently persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Sh&h Badr-i ’Alain, to write a 
tolerably full account of them.'” 
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The whole work has been well translated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, with the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorical flourishes. From that translation this notice 
has been compiled and the following Extracts have been taken.] 

EXTRACTS. 

(After the death of Amiru-l umard Husain ’All Khan), the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah never came out of the citadel of 
Dehli except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
himself in field sports. He paid no attention to the administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through his indolence, unrelieved by any exertion, he fell and 
came to an end. For water even, notwithstanding its innate 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. The Government of the country went so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that the faujdars of every 
sarkar and chakla, and the subddars of every city and province, 
who possessed the strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the revenue due on khalisa a&dijdgir lands. They used to send 
merely gifts and presents to their lord and master, after the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of the jagirs 
of the mansabdars , and the amount collected from the Imperial 
domains (, khalisa ), like food easy of digestion, down their own 
throats. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractory of every 
land fixed the bent of their inclinations on revolt and dis¬ 
obedience. Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujar&t and M41w4, and raised the 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around Agra and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
unmolested. An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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off by force and violence forty or fifty lacs worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, having reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, Nadir of Isfahan invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of Kabul, the Panj&b and Dehli at once to the 
sword. 


(When Muhammad Sh&h was in the field against Nadir Shah), 
Sa’du-d din Kli&n Bahadur, darogha of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around the royal camp, 
which was five parasangs in circumference, by chaining together 
the heavy pieces of ordnance (most of which required 500 bullocks 
for the drawing of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elephants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it with ease over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, which exceeded the limit of 
computation, and were beyond the power of reckoning. * * 

The heavy shower of arrows, and the hail-storm of bullets, 
with the violent pelting of their fall, caused the torrent of death 
to sweep away the fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de¬ 
spatched to the sea of perdition a whole host of the ever-victorious 
army under the command of Amiru-l umara Samsamu-d daula, 
successful in both worlds. His Majesty, the shadow of the Most 
High, on learning the frightful news of the superior prowess of 
the ferocious Kazalbashis , was about to despatch a suitable force to 
the aid and support of that choice favourite at the Court of the 
Omnipotent; but through Fatli Jang Nizamu-1 Mulk’s oppo¬ 
sition, the august and sublime intention was not carried into 
effect. * * ’Abdu-l Ma'bud Khan addressed the following re¬ 
marks to Asaf J4h Nizamu-1 Mulk: “ The Amiru-l umara 
Khan-daur&n Bahadur is so influential a person, that if the evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be the cause of dis¬ 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to the feet of resolution among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and faithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all; and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task. r> * * As this 
black night had come out of the darkness of Fath Jang’s animo¬ 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, how could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses ? Fath Jang laid his hand on the arm of the 
( warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him from his fixed determination; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish, and bit 
the lip of remorse with the teeth of helplessness. 

In consequence of the death of Amiru-l umara Samsamu-d 
daula, the robe of the office of Mir Bakhshi was bestowed ou 
Ghaziu-d din Khan, son of Fath-Jang Nizamu-1 Mulk. The 
fire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bahadur Jang Burhanu-1 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his career, had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru-l umara , and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart. 1 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on the death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor ; but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the path of con¬ 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along the road of enmity. The image of 
peace that had been reflected in the glass of exhibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 

1 The metaphor in the original is much more elaborate. 
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XCIV. 

TAZKIRA 


OF 

A'NAND RAM MTJKHLIS. 

[No account of this book has been found among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s papers, and there is no copy of the work in his library. 
The following translation, by “ Lt. Perkins,” must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Nawab 
Zi'&u-d din. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during Nadir Shah’s stay in India, and suffered from his 
exactions. A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
“ not complete,” but still the work seems to have been specially 
devoted to Nadir Shah’s invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed u History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
Hindustan in the year of the Hijra 1151,” which contains an 
account of Nadir Shah’s rise and of the beginning of his march 
towards India. This chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not.] 

EXTRACTS. 

March of the Emperor of Persia to Hindustdn y and the consequent 
slaughter and devastation in that beautiful land . 

Strange events occurred after the capture of Kandahar. Before 
setting out from Ispahan, Nadir Shah had despatched a messenger, 
named ’All Mardan Kh&n, to Hindustan, with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad Shah, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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becomes Emperors to settle amicably with one another. N&dir 
Shah reached Kandahar 5 but Muhammad Shah, it is probable, 
broke faith, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Khan Turkoman, was sent to 
him ; this messenger moreover never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from these negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. N&dir Shah was moved to anger; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindustan ; but though the apparent motive has been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8 th of Safar, in the twentieth year of Mu¬ 
hammad SMh’s reign, a.h. 1150, the Persian Emperor set his 
face towards Kabul, where he arrived about the end of the 
month. * * 

The settlement of the conquered territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. The inarch was then continued to 
Jalalabad, a place famous for its pomegranates, which was 
reached on the 14th of Sha’ban. N&sir Kli&n, son of the late 
Nasir Khan, governor of the province, who during these events 
had been at Peshawar, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between ’AH Masjid and Jamrud, which place 
is distant nine hos from Peshawar, to oppose the invaders 
progress. 

Nasir Khan had often written to Muhammad Shah concerning 

s 

the want of money, but none of his representations had been 
attended to. He now wrote to the effect that he himself was but 
as a rose-bush withered by the blasts of autumn, while his 
soldiery were no more than a faded pageant, ill-provided and with¬ 
out spirit; he begged that, of the five years' salary due to him, 
one year’s salary might be paid, that he might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little money at his command. The Nawab Sahib, 
however, exclaimed before the assembled diwan , that he could 
see no need for all this haste and flurry; “ had he not written on 
the subject to the Emperor and the Wakalat-pamh , and, if the 
matter was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?” 
The WaMlat-panali , when he laid the document before the Amiru-l 
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umara Bah&dur, and told him, with fear and trembling, in the 
Persian language, what had occurred in Kabul, received an answer 
which drove him to his wits’ end; “Know you not, Wakalat- 
pandh said the personage addressed, “ that I am a man of too 
great experience to be caught by such stories that are only made up 
to extort gold ? My house is in the plain, and ray imagination 
dwells only on what my eyes have seen. Tour house is on a 
mountain, and perhaps from its summit you have caught a 
glimpse of the Persian host. Tell your employer that the 
governor of Bengal has been ordered to remit treasure after the 
rainy season, and the necessary sums will then be sent to him 
without delay. 11 

The Afghans of K&bul, particularly those of the Safi tribe, 
defended the mountain passes, and for a long time checked the 
advance of the Kazalbash invaders. If at that time a well- 
appointed army, under an experienced leader, had been sent to 
the support of the mountaineers, it is more than probable that 
Hindustan would have been saved. As it was, the enemy, ever 
on the watch to take advantage of any negligence on the part of 
their opponents, stole a march on the Afghans during the night 
of the 13th of Sha’ban, entered the Khaibar Pass while the 
stars still shone above their heads, and, moving with the rapidity 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Nasir Khan, when a 
scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Nadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as far aa 
Attock, and Muhammad Shah and his advisers could no longer 
remain blind to the danger that threatened them. They under¬ 
stood at length that this was no ordinary foe against whom they 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would be sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to his own country, but a 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his course with the 
sword. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sought to 
conciliate Naw4b S4kib A'azzu-d daula Bahadur, Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
the sinews of war as such an emergency required, then indeed 
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might the world hare witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, when the Emperor learned from the news-writers the 
advance of the Persian army to Attock, he, on the 1st of the 
blessed month of Ramaz&n, appointed Asaf J&h Bahadur 
Wakllii’S Saltanat , Ptim&du-d daula Chin Bahadur Waziru-l 
Mamalik , and Amiru-l umara Bahadur to be BakhsM'u-l Mamalik , 
for the defence of the monarchy, and with his own hands bound 
on the heads of the chiefs a malaband of Burh&npur workman¬ 
ship. That same day these noblemen left the city for their 
camp, which was pitched near the Sh&lamar gardens. They re¬ 
ceived one kror of rupees in cash, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundance. Besides their own troops , 50,000 horsemen 
were given to them. Now was the time for these chiefs to have 
marched without delay, and, acting in concert with the Nazim of 
Mult&n and Lahore, whose troops amounted to no less than 
20,000 bold horsemen, to have advanced to the banks of the 
Jhelam or Chinab, and have closed the roads and passes against 
the invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In¬ 
stead of this, the army remained a whole month encamped near 
the Shalamar gardens, detained by sundry petty causes which I 
cannot detail. 

Nadir Sh&h, after Nasir Khan's defeat, had entered Peshawar, 
where he occupied the residence of the Khan. Having settled 
the affairs of this district he marched, on the 25th of Rama¬ 
zan, towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge here caused inevitable delay, 
but Aka Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas¬ 
tate the country, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
A’azzu-d daula might now have displayed the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew together a number 
of troops at vast expense to himself, and on the 17th of Rama¬ 
zan formed his camp on the banks of the Ravi. Not being at 
liberty to move forward until joined by the Emperor’s army, he 
contented himself with placing his cannon in the best positions, 
and throwing up entrenchments round his camp. 
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On the 4th of Shawwal the Persian army crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8fch the Emperor reached 
the left bank of the Cliinab river, and on the 9th encamped 
close to the bridge of Shah-daula. 1 

But how to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed 
this beautiful country ! Wazirabad, Tnianabad, and Gujarat, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher. 

On the 10th of Shawwal the Shah and his army crossed the 
bridge of Sh&h-daula; then, leaving far to the left the artillery 
of the Nazim , which was in position along the opposite bank of 
the Ravi, they forded the river and advanced to the Shalamar 
gardens, which are on the high road to Shah-Jahanabad. All that 
day, from morn till night, the contest was maintained against the 
army of the Nazim , who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
the town. The bravest warriors put forth their strength and 
many of the Kazalbashis fell. Yahya Khan, the eldest son of 
the Nazim , cut his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Shah-Jahanabad by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Naw4b S4hib Waziru-l Hamalik Bahadur in the 
vicinity of Panipat. The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slain. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the 12th, the Nazim 
was met by the illustrious Wazir J Abdu-l Baki, and conducted 
into the presence of the Shah, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He was courteously received and presented 
with ,a chaphan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. 
The Nazim again repaired to the presence of the Sh4h on the 
14th, and paid, by way of offering, a sum of twenty lacs of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken from the state coffers, 
and the remainder contributed by the wealthiest inhabitants. 


1 A most wonderful inarch ! 
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He then departed in all honour. By this payment L&hore 
was saved from horrors among which death and spoliation 
were the least. The Sh&h, who was full of kindness for the 
Nazim (A’azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Hayatu-llah Khan Bahadur, and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred horse. 

On the 15th of the month the Sh&h continued his march 
towards Sh&h-Jahanab4d. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at Shahab&d, on the 15th of Zi-1 ka’da he 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Karnal, where Muhammad 
Sh&h's army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Shah, lest the thread of the narrative should be 
broken. 

Muhammad Shah leaves the Capital . 

It has already been shown how Asaf Jah Bah&dur, Waziru-l 
mamdlik Bahadur and Amiru-l Umar a Bahadur , the officers 
to whom had been entrusted the responsibility of leading an 
army against the Persian invaders, remained for a whole month 
encamped near the Sh&lam&r gardens. When tidings came 
that Nadir Shdh had reached the banks of the Attock river, 
the commanders urged upon the Emperor the necessity of his 
joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moved forward 
in the early days of Shawwal. The author himself, Anand Ram, 
accompanied by his beloved sons R&i Kripa R&m and Salah 
Path Singh, left the capital on the 11th of the month, in the 
service of Nawab Sahib Waziru-l Mamdlik Bahadur} When 
the army reached P&nipat, the author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, where some private affairs required his presence. 
Starting on the 17th, he reached Shah-Jah&nabad on the evening 
of the 20th. 

On the 18th of the month Muhammad Shah, and the 
illustrious Prince Ahmad issued from the citadel (ark), the 
royal residence, and encamped near Muhammad Ganj. The 

' 1 [See sujprd, p. 79.] 
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royal camp reached Panipat on the 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Karnal flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlispur, and continues its course 
to Shah-Jahan6Md. This place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By degrees news was received of the 
progress of the enemy. It was therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The Mir-atish 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp ; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position; and brave men 
were told off for the defence of the intrenchments. In fact, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an 
Ernperor, was adopted partly to await the arrival of Burhanu-l 
Mulk Bahadur , Ncizim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering from sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Karn&l on the 14th of ZM ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 


Battle between the Persians and the Maghals . 

Burlianu-1 Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th, the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen upon his baggage, which was coming up in the rear from 
Panipat, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burhanu-l Mulk, with headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com¬ 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the few 
horsemen who were with him, without taking time to collect his 
artillery, or to form his men in any kind of order. Soon he was 
engaged in the thick of the fight, nor did he desist from his 
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efforts until he had scattered the Persians. The latter, expe¬ 
rienced in every kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier s training, fled in apparent confusion, 
followed by the Nazim , who was thus led into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
armies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clash¬ 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Shah, hearing of what was going on, ordered 
Amiru-l umard to reinforce the Nazim. The Amir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could be disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the front. 1 The struggle would then be one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Amir as a “ conceited idler.*’’’ But Amiru-l umard Bahadur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart; never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting au elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Khan Bahadur and a few horsemen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Nazim . The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
and arrows were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants; the red Kazalbash caps had the appearance of 
poppies; a dense smoke hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of Amiru-l umard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the 
Indians in number, and had, moreover, the advantage of having 
been placed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughals broke 

1 [“It is probable that if the army of Hindiistbn bad been fully provided with 
artillery, tbe Pers ians would not bave been able to oppose it. ; ’— Baydn-i Wdk ?.] 
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at length and fled; but Amiru-l umard maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, he fell covered with glory. 
His brother, Muzaffar Khan, his son Muhtaram Khan, AH 
Hamid Kh4n his koka, and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhanu-1 Mulk and Nisar Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Amiru-l 
umard , headed by R&i Majlis Rai Mir-sdman , closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate him or to perish. They 
reached the Amir’s tents by evening. This nobleman’s wounds 
were mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God have mercy 
on him ! By his decease, Asaf J4h Bahadur became Mir-bakhsJiL 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burhanu-1 Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sarddr as Amiru-l umard; and who can say 
that victory might not have smiled on his arms ? 

The consequences of this disaster were lamentable; for the loss 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour) totally de¬ 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they ever possessed. The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat for peace; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation. 1 Waziru-l mamdlik Asaf Jah was opposed to the 
pi’oposition; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf Jah Bahadur and ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Bahadur were deputed to the Shall, to conclude the negocia- 
tions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad Sh&h repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escort. 

1 [“ The Persians were alarmed at what they had seen of the fighting and bravery 
displayed by the soldiers of Hindfrsthn, who had resisted the halls from jazdils by 
arrows from bows; and they thought, that if, notwithstanding the want of artillery, 
the Indians had shown so much courage, what would they do now that the Emperor 
with all his artillery was ready for action.*’— Bayan-i JFdki 3 ,] 
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J Umdatu-l Mulk Amir Khan Bah&dur, Mu’tamadu-d daula 
Muhammad Isliak Kh&n Bahadur, Bihroz Kh&n, and J&wed 
Khan, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirzd, the Sh&h ? s 
son, received His Majesty at the limits of the camp. When 
they drew near, the Shah himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves side by side on 
a masnad. It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time ! As Muhammad 
Shah was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After this had lasted some time, a repast was prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Kh&n Bahadur and the 
other noblemen. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shah regained his camp about the 
third quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the miuds of the soldiery; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Sh&h-Jahanabad 
and the society of friends; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suffering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related how he obtained leave to visit 
Shah-Jahan&bad, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Panipat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to enjoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panj&b, while others were of opinion that a battle would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and family; he 
could find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in their usual residence outside the town. The 
security of the entrances to the lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above the ordinary number were entertained. The 
author now prepared to return to the army, and sent on his 
advanced tents. 

But just at this time a report spread through the city of the 
death of Amiru-l umara and the capture of Burhanu-1 Mulk. 
Many were the false reports circulated, which there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotw&l Haji Fulad Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The kotival , no ordinary man, was at his post day and 
night; his exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither. He therefore turned his attention to his 
means of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogha and 
the writer himself patrolled the bazars at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, who began to take heart. Thus 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friends. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burh&nu-l Mulk Bahadur and Tahmasp Khan Jalair, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Shah. 


Muhammad Shah 9 $ second visit to the Shah. Entry of the tiro 
monarchs into Shah-Jahanabad. 

The result of Muhammad Sh&h’s visit to the Persian Em¬ 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the 24th of the month, , 
Asaf J4h was deputed to finally settle sundry matters ; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and was detained in the camp. Muhammad Sh4h 
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himself, neglecting the remonstrances of a few well-wishers 
who advised a farther appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emperor on the 26th. Muhammad Shah, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done. By degrees all the 
chief nobles of the State joined His Majesty. To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com¬ 
pulsion. NasakcMs were ordered to be in attendance on them; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune ! Here was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
the Kazalbash ! The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himself was about to return to Shah- 
Jahanabad. The soldiers and camp followers now departed in 
crowds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
few of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such a time, the Emperor remained alone. Tah- 
masp Khan Jalair JVakilu-s Saltanat , Burk&nu-l Mulk Bahadur, 
and ’Azimu-llah Khan Bahadur, were sent in advance by the 
Shah to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Shah’s camp equipage arrived from Shahabad, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Shah entered the citadel {ark) 
of Shah-Jahanabad in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a horse. 
By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, but a short 
while before, found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were noVv dwellers within the same four walls ! 

The next day Nadir Shah returned the Indian ruler’s visit, 
and accepted the presents offered by the latter. When the Shah 
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departed, towards the close of the day, a false rumour was spread 
through the town that he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a matchlock, 1 and thus were sown the seeds from which 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com¬ 
menced the work of plunder and destruction. A discharge of 
firearms and other missiles was continued throughout the night. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the KazalbasMs 
being slain in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order went forth from the 
Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may be imagined; one moment seemed to have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The Chandnl chaak , the fruit market, 
the Daribah bazar , and the buildings around the Manjid-i Jamai 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, one and 
all, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on everything and everybody; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. 

The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
the WaMlpura Muhalla outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to fall at least with 
honour. 2 But, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital. Since the 
daysofHazrat Sahib-kiran Amir Timur, who captured Dehli and 
ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to the present time, 
a.h. 1151, a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. The ruin in which its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that the labour of years 
could alone restore the town to its former state of grandeur. 

1 [“ Discharged by one of the female guards of the Imperial harem.” — Jauhar-i 
Samsam."] 

2 What concerns the author alone has been a good deal abbreviated from the text. 
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But to return to the miserable inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted half the day, when the Persian Emperor ordered Haji 
Fuldd Khan, the kotwal , to proceed through the streets accom¬ 
panied by a body of Persian nasakchis , and proclaim an order 
for the soldiers to desist from carnage . 1 By degrees the violence 
of the flames subsided, but the bloodshed, the devastation, and the 
ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time the streets 
remained strewn with corpses, as the walks of a garden with 
dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to ashes, and 
had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All the regal 
jewels and property and the contents of the treasury were seized 
by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus became possessed 
of treasure to the amount of sixty lacs of rupees and several 
thousand ashrafis ; plate of gold to the value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jewels, many of which were unrivalled in beauty 
by any in the world, were valued at about fifty krors. The 
Peacock throne 2 3 alone, constructed at great pains in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, had cost one kror of rupees. Elephants, horses, 
and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror’s eye, more 
indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In short, the 
accumulated wealth of 348 years changed masters in a moment. 

Nawdb Sahib TFazint-l mamdlik 3 contributed thirty lacs of 
rupees, besides elephants and his most valuable jewels. Nawab 
Asaf Jdh also suffered an equal loss. The property of Burhanu-1 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amounted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On the 26th of Zi-1 hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marriage of Nasir Mirza, son of the Persian Emperor, to a 

1 [“Upon the solicitations of His Majesty Muhammad Sh&h, they ceased shedding 
the blood of the innocent.”— Baydn-i Wahi .] 

2 [“His Majesty bestowed on NAdir Sh&h, with his own munificent hand, as a 
parting present, the Peacock throne, in which was set a ruby upwards of a girih 
(three fingers’ breadth) in width, and nearly two in length, which was commonly 
called khir&j-i ’ alarm , “ tribute of the world.”— Jauhar-i Samsam .] 

3 [See supra , p. 79.] 
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daughter of Murad Bakhsh, third sou of his late Majesty Shah 
Jahan. The ruler of Hindustan presented the bridegroom with a 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls, a jighah and a dagger set 
with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the 1st of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (30th March, 1739), writers 
were appointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tahmasp Kh4n Wakilu-s Saltanat , and lay it before the Shah; 
but, in order that the inhabitants might not be completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now offered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the kotwal 
and Persian nasakchis wandered from house to house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce the 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual might be fixed according to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shah that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
high and low, rich and poor, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
•wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, and 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Waris and 
Khwaja Rahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
Without ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what they sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

The inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two krors. The 
Shah, therefore, appointed Asaf Jah, Waziru-l mamalik , ’Azimu- 
llah Khan, Sarbuland Kh&n, Mnb&rizu-l Mulk, and Murtaza 
Khan to collect the money. Five divisions were made of all the 
city, and lists of the different muhallas , with their inhabitants, 
and the contributions to be levied from each were prepared and 
given to the above-named amirs . 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Naw&b Asaf J&h Bahadur and Nawab Sahib 
Waziru-l mamalik , but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but where the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mubarizu-1 
Mam&lik, the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended their woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house was in the division allotted 
to Mub&rizu-l Mamalik, endured great persecution. 1 


Compact made by Muhammad Shah with Nadir Shah. 

At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Islam, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereign, Nadir Shah (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it necessary to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven. 2 
We, at that time, consented to all the demands made of us; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Kh&n Turkoman was 
deputed from Kandahar to recall these matters to our memory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm failed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindustan, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Karn&l. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the 
illustrious Emperor, the head of the Turkoman tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, we felt honoured by 
his friendship, which made our court the envy of Iram, and pro- 

1 I have here omitted 16 pages, which relate solely to the author's sufferings. 
Five lacs were extorted from him. 

2 Muhammad Shah. 
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ceeded in his company to Sh&h-Jahanabad, where we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity of our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour due by a 
Turkoman to a descendant of the Gurg&nfs, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindustan. In return for this 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a father to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the San jar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely: Peshawar, Bangashat, the country 
of Kabul, Ghaznln and the Kohist&n, Haz&rat, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khudabad and Layagaon, the Derajat 
with the Buluch and other populations, the province of Thattd, 
the fortress of B&hima, the city of Badin, th q parganas of Chun, 
Samwal, Kehran, and all other parganas dependent on the 
harbours, with all forts, villages and cultivated lands, parganas 
and ports from the source of the river Attock, the Bakarnachak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thatta, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Singarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean ; together with whatever of any kind is the pro¬ 
duce of lands watered by the river Attock and its branches, and 
that may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet; 
all these have we detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the officers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degree, 
shall be subject to their laws, and the ministers of this eternal 
government shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of Dawar, the cities of Tuhari and Bindrawach, and 
all the countries eastward of the rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, these remain attached to the kingdom of 
Hind. 
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Muhammad Shatis third visit to the Sovereign of Persia , and 
departure of the latter. 

On the 29th of Muharram the glory of the realms of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
t r&n. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings. A hundred 
and one pieces of cloth, within which were precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, offered by the Shah, 
were accepted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its object, for the Shall had resolved to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safar the Mulla-bashi , standing at the door of his august 
master's residence, with a loud voice made the following pro¬ 
clamation :— 

“ Soldiers, the King of Kings and Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hindustan and restored it. To-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards ’Irak. Be you prepared ! 11 

On the morrow the Shah rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Shalainar gardens, five kos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindustan devolved on 
Muhammad Shah. On the 8th of the month *Abdu-l Baki Khan, 
and Hayatu-llah Khan, son of the Nawab Nazim A’azzu-d daula, 
were sent to Lahore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one kror of rupees. The messen¬ 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached Lahore on the 21st of the 
same month. They were met by the Nawab Nazim in the 
Shalamar gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the friendship already existing 
between the noble entertainer and his guest was much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kifayat Khan the demand for a kror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty lacs taken in addition 
to the former contribution. 1 

Tidings having been brought of the Shah’s arrival at Ghakgard, 
a place thirty kos from Lahore, on the banks of the Ravi, across 
which a bridge of boats had been formed, the Nawab Sahib 
Nazim and ’Abdu-l Baki Kh&n set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of Rabi’u-l awwal, 
the monarch crossed the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nawab Nazim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, and were admitted 
to the presence. The Nazim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents ; besides these the Sh&h con¬ 
ferred on him the farmdn of the Nizdmat of Multan (Saifu-d 
daula Bah&dur, the late Nazim , was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Shah. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses were given to Kliwaja ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khwaja Hayatu-llah 
Kh&n, and to the other chiefs in the Nazim's suite. * * 

On the 9th of Rabfu-l awwal the Shah’s camp was at Kaluw&l, 
a village on the banks of the Chinab, the largest river of the 
Panj&b. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. The river’s width had so increased that it 
was impossible to reconstruct a bridge at this point, but a 
narrower part was found near the village of Akh&nur, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Nazim received fresh proofs of the Shah’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Kaluwal on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akhanur. A portion of the 
army had effected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand Kazalbaslds into a watery grave. But 
as the Shah was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded hirn- 

1 This passage is doubtful. 
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self, mounted on Mahd-sundar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the Nawab Nazim , in search of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaluwal. The camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By the 2nd 
Rabi’u-s sani, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bank, and on the following day the 
Nazim was permitted to depart, his own sword being returned to 
hinq and his elephant to Hay&tu-llah. The Nazim and his son 
reached Sralkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, who 
entertained a great affection for the Naioab Nazim , directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujar&t, Sialkot, Pursarur, and Aurangdb&d, from which was 
derived the expenditure of Kabul and Pesh&war; also D&ngali 
and other places, producing about four krors of dams , and consti¬ 
tuting th ejagir of Nasir Khan, Nazim of Kabul ; some districts 
forming the zammdans of Khuda-yar Khan ’Abbasf, and of Ghazi 
Khan Dudahi, zamvidar of Multan, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and had been for three years made over to Nadir 
Shah, these were now placed under the charge of the Nazim , 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty lacs of rupees. The 
Nazim was at first loath to enter into this arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this matter were not thus settled, the Sh&h would leave an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7th of the month the Shah himself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being made known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Sh&h felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khurasan, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukhara and Khwarizm, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with pride and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Sh4h crossed the river Attock on the 21st of Jum&da-s 
s&m, and on the 25th of Sha’ban cast his shadow over the 
country of Kabul. Hence he marched by way of Darah Isma’fl 
Hut to correct Khudd-yar Khan ’Abbasi, zamindar of Khud- 
abdd. Having made Hut and Ghazi Khan Dudahi obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving Kabul, the Nawdb Sahib A’azzu-d daula and 
Haydtu-llah Khan Bah&dur, who governed the province of 
Multan as his father’s deputy, had been directed to join the Shah 
whenever his army should enter the territories of Khuda-yar 
Khan, and to assist in settling the affairs of that district. 
Havatu-llah Khan lost no time in joining the Shah and the 
Nazim , starting on the 26th of Shawwal from the fortress of 
Jamun, which had fallen to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at Lahore. On the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja he left 
Multan to proceed towards the Persian camp by water. 


Copy of the Shah’s Letter above mentioned . 

To the exalted and most noble of Khans, the illustrious 
Zakari} r a Khan, Nazim of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
with assurances of our warmest friendship, be it known that, 
whereas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour this year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in those parts, and whereas it is deemed 
probable that one or more of these chiefs may attempt to fly 
towards Multan, which would render it necessary for the conquer¬ 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture the 
fugitives; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hindustan there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious Nazim should be prepared to move from 
Ldhore towards Multan on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with his troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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may cross the river may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Khan may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of the Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect everything from his generosity. Written on the 
21st of Jumada-s sam, a.h. 1152. 

Entry of Nadir Shah into the territories of Khuda-yar Khan . 

Of all the frontier-chiefs none equalled Khuda-yar Khan in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of their soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first Nadir Shah 
arrived under the walls of Kandahar, this chieftain formed vain 
schemes of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fatality, making an 
enemy to himself of a monarch favoured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that the tidings of the Shah’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left his son in command of his 
troops, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. 

When the Shah’s army drew near, the son gave up all idea of 
fighting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish ■ youth was kept prisoner. 
The Shah again moved rapidly forward to lay siege to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Khuda-yar Khan. He 
immediately sent away bis women and his property to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two lacs of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shah, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Ladgaon, distant from 

7 


vol. vm. 
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Amarkot thirty farsakhs> on the evening of the 28th of Zi-1 ka’da, 
and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow¬ 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khuda-yar Khan, seeing no path open to escape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva¬ 
tion. The Sh&h, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his faults. The twenty-two lacs found in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor’s officers, and the Shah 
returned to Ladgaon, where the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Khuda-yar Khan, who 
had accompanied His Majesty since his surrender. 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu-d daula in the royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more than former courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must have been put to much incon¬ 
venience in so long a journey. On the 7th the Nawab Nazim 
received tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shah. * * 

Khuda-yar Khan ’Abb&sf, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp. The monarch now, with kingly munificence, 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his zammddri , with the title of Shah Kuli Khan, and the 
government of the province of Thatta. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten lacs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Khan's sons. The Khan, 
who might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (12th April, 
1739 a.d.). 

Nddir Sh&h, having finally settled the affairs of Hindustan, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Khurasan, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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XOV. 

NADIR-NAM A 

OF 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD MAHDf. 

This history is the production of Mirza Muhammad Mahdi of 
Mazandaran, who attended N&dir Sh&h as confidential secretary 
in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
history is generally eulogistic; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com¬ 
mitted by Nadir Shah in the latter period of his life, faith may 
be generally placed iu his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nadir-nama was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
the desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students. Another name which this work bears is 
Tar'ikh-i Jahan-hushdz , but as that name is generally appro¬ 
priated to the valuable history of the Mughals by ’Al&u-d din 
Malik J At4 Malik Juwainf (No. IX., Vol. II. p. 384), it will 
save confusion not to give the title to the Nadir-nama. 

The life of Nadir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con¬ 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Han way, 
afford the English reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Size— 8vo., 688 pages of 15 lines each. 
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XCVI. 

T AH MA'SP-NA' M A 


OF 

MISKrN. 

This is an autobiographical piece giving an interesting account 
of several occurrences during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears very much the same character as the Bayan-i WaJct’ of 
’Abdu-l Karim. The author is careless about dates, but they can 
easily be supplied by the light which other historians, European 
and Asiatic, shed upon the transactions he records. There 
seems reason to suppose that the author’s name was Tahmasp, to 
which he added the literary name of Miskin. The text, how¬ 
ever, is not very plain on this subject. The title of the work may 
perhaps be derived from the name assumed by N&dir Shah on 
his entering the service of Shah Tahmasp. 

Size —Large 8vo., 314 pages of 17 lines each. 
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XCVII. 

BAHRU-T TAW^RfKH. 

This unique, but worthless, “ Sea of Histories,” comprises 
accounts of the Asiatic monarchies. The volume is an autograph, 
in the library of the Nawab of Tonk, with many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the author, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in the text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, we are left in ignorance of the author's name, object and 
authorities. He was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis¬ 
proportionate length with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jahangir. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows in 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to the first 
volume, which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im¬ 
perfect sentence. From his history of the Emperors of Turkey, 
it appears that the author visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
year 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.), which is all that we learn of him 
in the course of the work. As the second book contains a 
short preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
has given it the precedence, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From this preface we learn that the second book was com¬ 
menced in the year 1099 a.h. (1687-8), a date which might be 
open to doubt, were it not twice repeated in the preface, in which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
this. The work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of N&dir Shah’s invasion of India, and the date of 1154 
a.h. (1741 a.d.) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These passages, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added by some other hand, but there is an appearance of uni¬ 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more than half a century. The passage, more¬ 
over, in which the writer states that he visited Mecca in 1160 
a.h., seems evidently written by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detached chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding.' 

CONTENTS. 

Second Book.—Preface, pp. 1 to 3—Turks, early Mughals and 
Kara-khitaians, pp. 3 to 15—Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
—Kings of Kirt, Khwarizm, Changiz Khan and his descendants, 
pp. 26 to 90—Timur and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122— 
Sultans of Hindustan, pp. 123 to 165. 

First Book. — Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208—Muhammad and the twelve Imarns, 
pp. 208 to 290—Kings of Ajam, Arabia, Abyssinia, Bum, 
Egypt, the Popes and Khalifas, etc., etc., pp. 291 to 490— 
Samanis, Grhaznivides, Buwaihides, Saljuks, Atabaks, etc., pp. 
490 to 694—Safavians, Nadir Sh&h, and Sultans of Bum, pp. 
695 to 745. 

Size —8vo„, 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

The Bahru-t Tawarikh offers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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XCVIII. 

MUHAMMAD-NAMA. 

This work was written according to the express orders of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, by some dependent of Nawab 
Mustafa Khan, surnamed Mustat&b J4n B4b&. 

Size— ^8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 


XOIX. 


TARfKH-I MUHAMMAD SHAH t 

OF 

YU'SUF MUHAMMAD KHA'H. 

This work is mentioned iu the Ma-asiru-l umara as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tarikh-i Chaghatai (p. 21 supra) and the Tarikh-i Nadiru-z 
Zamani (p. 70 supra ) are sometimes called by this name. 

There is no copy of either of these works among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS. An Extract bearing the title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Siyaru-l Huta-akhkhirin. 
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TARfKH-I AHMAD SHAH. 

[The Editor has been unable to discover either the exact title of 
this work or the name of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot’s library, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in that of the Royal Asiatic Society. The following Ex¬ 
tracts have been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Eorsyth, and headed “ History of Ahmad Shah.’’ 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.h. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The occurrence of all great events, which may not even have 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest at its own proper time, and in the list of extra¬ 
ordinary and unlooked-for events, may be mentioned the elevation 
of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, to the throne. 

And the history of these events is detailed as follows :— 

Muhammad Shah had received from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and successful 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Kings and annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, 
and turning his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Muhammad Sh&h, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in his government, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
neglect on the part of the Sovereign was speedily taken advantage 
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of by all the amirs and nobles, who usurped possession of subas and 
parganas, and appropriated to themselves the revenues of those 
provinces, which in former days were paid into the Royal treasury, 
and amounted to several krors of rupees. From these provinces 
not one farthing found its way into the Royal chest; but a small 
revenue was still derived from those few khalisa parganas which as 
yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the Royal treasury 
became gradually emptied, the Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst the nobles of 
the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together such an amount of wealth, or so large a force, now 
amassed large sums of money from their own jdgirs, and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jdgirs of others, a twentieth portion of which they 
did not give to the rightful owners. With this wealth they were 
able to keep up an immense army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum¬ 
scribed thau his nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, 
and was unable to depose or displace any one of them. 

This state of things lasted till the period of Nadir Shah's 
arrival in Hindustdn, from Tran, about the year 1151 a.h. As 
Muhammad Sh&h had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
completely dependent upon his nobles, with whose forces he went 
out to meet Nadir Shah. But owing to the want of unity in all 
the councils and actions of the nobles, they were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against him, and soon were defeated by the 
enemy. * * 

The condition of the country after the departure of Nadir 
Sh&h was worse than before; The amirs took what they liked. 
The Emperor spent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. He locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
greatest indigence, and would not allow him to indulge in the 
game of chaugan , hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such 
as he practised himself. * * 
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First Durrani Invasion . 

At the time (of Ahmad Afghan’s first invasion) Muhammad 
Shah was suffering from an attack of paralysis, and was not able 
to sit on horseback ; but he ordered his chief nobles to set out 
and quell this rebellion on the frontier. For this purpose 
Kamru-d din Khan Nusrat Jang Waziru-l Mamalik , * * Safdar 
Jang Mir-atish , Sa’adat Khan Bahadur Zii-l fikar Jang , 
third paymaster; Nasir Khan Bahadur, and Raja Isrf Singh, 
Zaniinddr of Amber and Jaipur, with other nobles and sardars, took 
their departure on the 18th of Muharram, in the thirtieth 
year of the reign. In the space of fifteen days or so, this 
army had proceeded fifteen miles from Dehli, when news 
came of Ahmad Afghan having reached Lahore with his force. 
Also news came that Hayatu-llah Khan had guarded all the 
gates and streets, and had sent a force under Sadar Zilla Kh&n 
Kasur Pathan to oppose him. But Zilla Khan immediately 
went over to the enemy with his whole force, and Hayatu-llah 
Kh&n, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all his property and treasure in Lahore. 
Ftimadu-d daula wrote to the Emperor, representing that all tbe 
sardars and nobles were declaring themselves independent, but 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain at its head, 
the war could easily be put an end to. 

Muhammad Shah was most unwilling to part with any authority 
to his son ; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Safar, kissed him in open 
Darbar , gave him a copy of the Kur&n and then dismissed 
him. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable sawdri of elephants, horses, etc., and Sa*adat 
Khan, his maternal uncle, was appointed his counsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage¬ 
ment of all war affairs was given over to Ptimadu-d daula. 

When the Royal army reached Machiwara, the spies gave 
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information that Ahmad Afghan had reached Philor, which \3 
about thirty miles from Machiw&ra. The generals entered into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attack, should cross over at some other place. They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heard that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Ludhiyana, which is 
about twenty miles distant from M&chiw&ra, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhind. As Ahmad Afghan carried on his person no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
was with his army or behind, and fearing lest he should be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he marched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Ludhiyana in search of the 
enemy. He then heard that Ahmad Afghan had passed straight 
on to Sirhind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the zvazir’s treasure. When this intelligence reached 
Dehli, the greatest consternation and dismay prevailed, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their families. * * 

News was brought that Prince Ahmad, with Ptimadu-d 
daula, had fallen back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afghan’s force about six miles from Sirhind, and 
had immediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13th Eabfu-1 awwal, 1161 
a.h. (3rd March, 1748 a.d.), and many men were killed in 
both armies. The firing continued for eight days, when Ahmad 
Afghan, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a battery on a mound near the Prince’s force, from which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Eoyal camp, passing over the 
batteries of his own army. Many members of the Eoyal army 
were killed. The whole responsibility of the war rested upon 
I’timadu-d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to be led 
into a general action. But to this Ptimadu-d daula would not 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon be ruined of himself. 
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The soldiers therefore began to make themselves as secure as 
they could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
Afghan sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him Kabul and Thatt4, which Nadir Shah had given him, 
and all the gold which Nadir Shah had brought from Dehli, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zu-1 fik4r Jang 
(Sa’ddat Khan), who forwarded it again to Ftimadu-d daula. 
He sent an answer to Ahmad Afghan that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would then endeavour to procure his pardon. 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipu¬ 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afghan prepared for a general 
action, and on Friday, the 21st Rabi’u-1 awwal, when three or 
four gharis of the day had passed— i.e. about eight o’clock a.m. 
—he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the tents of l’timadu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
through them struck the wazir on his side, and, strange to say, 
all his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, Mu’inu-1 Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and hearing of his father’s accident, came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A minute or two after he died. * * In the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afghan had got inside the intrenchment 
with his force, and was fighting there. Mu inu-1 Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence reached the Prince, Abu-1 Mansur Kh4n Bah4dur 
(Safdar Jang), R4ja Isri Singh, and the other sarddrs , who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. * * They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de¬ 
feated the Afgh4n army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * * The enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safdar Jang, and seeing a favourable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Royal army, which had been 
deserted by Isri Singh. Safdar Jang, on hearing of the 
attack in this quarter, left MuMnu-l Mulk and came to the 
assistance of the Prince’s portion of the army, and his force 
committed the greatest havoc. Ahmad Afghan then fled with 
the remnant of his men, and taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to open a fire of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready; but night came on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it was useless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
had gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
favour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained under arms the whole night; and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the 
enemy. 

The army remained in the same position till the 25th Rabi’u-l 
awwal, when messengers arrived from Ahmad Afghan bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of Kabul 
and Thattd, and the restoration of the money which Nadir 
Shah had taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
these terms. 

As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally routed, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time so as to enable his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. * * When Ahmad Afgh&n saw that 
his object could not be gained by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26th to offer battle again. The Prince, too, came out to battle 
with all his forces. The battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afghan himself kept at a distance, 
viewing the two armies. As the fire approached him, he avoided 
it and fled. The artillery played the whole day, but ceased their 
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fire at eventide. All that nteht the Prince’s men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the battle was renewed on all sides, 
but the Afghans could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day had passed, Ahmad Afghan took the road to 
Ludhiyana in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muhammad Taki Khan was coming to make a 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing this to be true, withdrew his men 
from the pursuit, thus allowing the enemy time to withdraw all 
his property and treasure towards Ludhiyana. * * Orders were 
speedily issued for pursuit, and they were responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and those who were worn out with flight, of Ahmad’s 
army, and took all the swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it for him¬ 
self. Many were made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which were captured, was immense. On the next 
day the army halted, and on the 29th Rabfu-1 awwal the Prince 
marched into Ludhiyana, a distance of twenty miles. * * 

At that time Safdar Jang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
Lahore, to prevent the possibility of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after he had recruited his strength a little. 
Safdar Jang did not agree to this plan, and endeavoured 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or three days 
afterwards, having marched five or six Iws from Ludhiy&na, 
he encamped, hoping that news might reach the Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Emperor consented that the 
Prince, Sa’adat Khan Bahadur, and Safdar Jang should come 
back to Court, and that Mu’inu-1 Mulk and N&sir Kh&n 
should march to Lahore and Kabul. The Prince sent off his 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of the 23rd 
he invested Mu’inu-1 Mulk with the command of the army, and 
sent him off towards Lahore. On the 24th, having despatched 
K&sir Khan towards Kabul, he set out himself in the morning 
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for Dehli, and having reached his first stage, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reached his presence on the 26th Rabi’u-s s&ni. 
Mu’inu-l Mulk marched with his force stage by stage to Lahore. 


Death of Muhammad Shah and accession of Ahmad Shah. 

The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, and at this time he was thus 
afflicted, when he one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Gate, which was inside the fort, and there sat in state 
with all his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, * * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor’s 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Rabi’u-s sani, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.h. 1161 (15 April, 1748 A.D.), 
the Emperor breathed his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would be to conceal from the public the news of the Emperor’s 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and they accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on all those who were aware of the melancholy event 
which had happened. They then put the corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in the 
Hay at Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the darogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters were then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehli with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Emperor’s 
death. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 
* * Beyond Panipat he was met by a procession bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Royalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emblems, was given to understand that his father had died, he 
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did not wish to assume hastily the regal title, but proposed to 
go on to Dehli as usual, and there, having mourned for his father 
three or four days, and having performed all the funeral cere¬ 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor. But Safdar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was likely to result from this, would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Royal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalty, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah’s reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
dating his ascent to the throne from the murder of Farrukh 
Siyar. 1 

When the Prince succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, 
he took the title of Mujahidu-d din Ahmad Shah Ghazi. and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
deceased parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus Aramg&h. 
Ahmad Shah was not a man of great intellect; all the period 
of his youth till manhood had been spent in the harem, and 
he had had absolutely no experience whatever of the affairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which every 
person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to display 
before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To manage 
a country and wield a sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good and 
bad tendency of every measure, he cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month Jum&da-s saui, or one month after his ascent to 

1 [The Tdrikh-i Muzaffari says, ,l The length of the reign of this sovereign, from 
his accession on the 11th Zi-1 ka’da, was thirty years four months and twelve days; 
or reckoning according to the official account from 9th Rahi’u-s skni, the day on 
which Farrukh Siyar was placed in confinement, thirty years eleven months and 
eighteen days. His age was forty-nine years. He left one son, Prince Mirza Ahmad, 
and one daughter, Hazrat Begam.”] 
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the throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Nizamu-I 
Mulk Asaf J&h, the Nazim of the Dakhin subas , who also filled 
the office of head paymaster in the Eoyal Court, and whose son 
Ghaziu-d din Khan acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger son Ahmad Kh&n Nasir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, when 
Nizamu-1 Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Shah's time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
rebellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candidates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Abu-1 Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang the empty post of wazir, vacated by I’timadu-d 
daula's death; and the pay mastership, vacated by the death of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, he bestowed on Zu-1 fikar Jang. 

The same day, Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah had the entire management of the harem , 
and had the entree to the women’s apartments, and although 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had represented himself as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the simple- 
minded youth of an Emperor to appoint him darogha of the 
Diwan-i Mass, with a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far 
above his equals. * * The Emperor gave over the entire manage¬ 
ment of the country to him. The Nawab, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
Shah’s mother, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to the 
custom of all harems , where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women’s apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low characters, such as 
khansdmdns, and did not look on the nobles. 

Character , qualities , and lineage of the mother of the Emperor . 

Udham B&i, the mother of Ahmad Sh&h, was first introduced 
into Muhammad Shah’s harem in the beginning of his reign, and 
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she received the title of Udham Baf, and for some time remained 
the favoured one in the sight of the Emperor. But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the harem , lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Khan, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all 
the Begams. She was first called Bai Jiii Sahiba, afterwards 
“the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib Ji Sahiba, 
on whom be peace ! ” Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kibla-i ’Alam, in addition to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor’s time, and although she had already a mansab of 50,000, 
yet, owing to the intimacy she kept up with the Nawab, she 
managed to have the rnle of the whole Empire. Notwith¬ 
standing the lowness of her origin, and the very humble position 
which she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, who in 
his time got no monthly pension, <£50 a month. To many of 
the Begams she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds; and on 
any person who had managed anyhow to make his case known to 
her she bestowed charity. Having called together the families 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main¬ 
tenance. In short, the Queen and the Nawab took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 

Second Durrani Invasion . 

After several months, Ahmad Khan Afghan again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossing the Indus, made 
direct for Lahore. Muinu-1 Mulk marched out from Lahore, 
and crossing the Kavi with a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from Lahore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchments. Ahmad Khan, after crossing the Chinab 
and Jhelarn, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place ; but Mu’inu-1 Mulk, seeing that 
the enemy’s force was so superior to his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Khan’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Ldhore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu’inu-1 Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Ahmad Kh&n’s attack speedily reached the ears of 
the Emperor and the wazir, but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Mu’mu-1 Mulk ; on the contrary r the wazir was not a 
. little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. 

At last news arrived that Muhnu-1 Mulk had,. according to the 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afgh&n 
the four mahah of Ldhore, viz. Sfalkot, Imanabad, Parsarur and 
Aurang&bad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of K&bul. 
NasirKhan was appointed to manage these four mahah and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, being perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panjab for Kabul, 
and Mu’mu-l Mulk returned to Lahore. * * 


One day a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
together in the empty courtyard opposite the Nawab’s palace, 
and waited there till he came out to go to the Emperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
Nawab, as usual, tried to put them off by fair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, but 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would not let him go till he settled for the payment of their 
arrears. His clothes were torn to pieces, and the fragments 
remained in the hands of the soldiers. * * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. The Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered by his 
troops, and his reputation was entirely gone; and therefore 
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begged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the three Begams, he 
pledged them for money, to the value of several lacs of rupees, 
but he paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help¬ 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time Kaim Khan Afghan, who was the chief of 
Kauauj and Farrukhabad, and a noble in the Royal Court, who 
held a mansab of 7000, and had the titles of Kaim Jang and 
Kaimu-d daula, whose father likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
war upon SaMu-llah Khan, son of the Zaminddr of Alola and 
Bangash, in the district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges, and got together a large force and artillery. Sa’du-llah 
Khan heard of his approach, and prepared to resist his attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * * But as Kaim had 
the superiority in force, he would not listen to any negoeia- 
tion. A general battle ensued. In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck Kaim and killed him. Sa’du-llah Khan returned with 
immense spoil to his own territory. The Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
but the wazzr seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of the lands of Kaim Khan, determining that as so great 
a sctrdar as K&im had been removed, it should be a long time before 
such another took his place. At last the Emperor had nothing 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and the Nawab 
became in reality the reigning sovereign as far as concerned the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country. 
The Emperor considered it to be the most agreeable to him to 
spend all his time in ease and pleasure, and he made his zenana 
so large that it extended for a mile. For a week together he 
would remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live in his gardens for one and two months at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Insurrection. Malhar Holkar. 

After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad KMn’s followers 
put to death the kotwal of Farrukhabad, who had been appointed 
by the wazir . On hearing this a fire was kindled in the wazir's 
mind, and he determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The Rohillas had greatly the superiority 
in numbers, and the wazir s force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The wazir remained watching his force giving way, 
and as the battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and he himself received a ball in the chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his beard, and narrowly missing his 
head. The mahout , seeing this, turned the elephant’s head, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Koel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. The sardars of his army fled from the field 
on all sides 5 none remained with the wazir. The whale of the 
tents and baggage fell into the hands of the Rohillas. 

Raja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As he had no 
son, his younger brother, Madhu Singh, who was grandson of the 
Rand, and had lived with the Rand since his birth, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers, 
Malhar Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Nazim of the 
MaHva country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipur. Madhu Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar’s force, 
tried the effect of peaceful negociation; but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of Madhu Singh giving up all his 
treasnre and guns, in which case he promised to evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipur 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhu Singh, 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seized 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Raja, and returned to his own territory. 
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The wazir sent Raja Ram Husain, his diwdn , and Raja 
Jagat Kishor, who had the suba of Bengal, to Malhar Holkar, 
with a message that he ought to assist him in punishing the 
impudence of the rebel Afghans. These two used their utmost 
powers of persuasion to influence Holkar to come over the Jumna 
by Agra, and when the wazir heard of this arrangement having 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jats, etc., with him. He gave tho whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great sardar of 
note in Hindustan who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The wazir used to go sometimes to Holkar’s tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
the wazir , and in this way proceeded till they reached the 
country of the Afghans. They had this time collected together 
a force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar’s 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting o£F all 
supplies from the Afghan force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afghans, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad Kh&n Afghan was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the banks of the river, till he found a ford 
where he crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of Farrukh&bad, Ataipur, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhims. They destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which the Rohilla force had been unable to carry away with them. 
The Afghans, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the Ramganga, near Bareilly. The wazir , 
crossing over the Ganges with his army, went to attack the 
Afgh&ns. The Dakhini army remained on this side, and the 
Afgh&n force on the other side of the river. The ivazir and 
Malh&r Rao separately went in pursuit of the army, which was 
encamped on the banks of the Ramganga. A running fight was 
kept up between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afghans, departing from thence with all their families and 
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b a ggage, went to Alola, the residence of Sa’du-llah Khan. The 
wazir and Malh4r followed them thither, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Khan and Sa’du-llah Kh4n first went in the direction of 
the Jumna, which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Burya, that they might cross the river there, and having 
plundered Sirhind, might go on to Lahore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of the enemy. They 
sent off their families into the hills, and hid themselves in the 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con¬ 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched themselves near these 
jungles, and held themselves in readiness for a fight. During 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhims, splitting up into 
small bodies, began plundering MuradaMd, and all the cities 
and parganas of that part of the country. These places, having 
never before been visited by any plundering army, had been in¬ 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
great wealth, which they kept in these cities. The Dakhini force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property they 
carried off as booty. Many of the old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide. 

The Afghan force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the wazir’s troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
wazir’s men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into the open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain ; but as they received their supplies from 
the Raja of Kumaun in the rear, the Afghan army was not in 
the least inconvenienced. Many a time the wazir sent word to 
the R4ja, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no effect. Although the wazir had intrenched himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himself not the slightest concern about what was going on. He 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport; and the Nawdb , 
who was entrusted with the whole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. * * 

When the Amira-l umara (Sa’adat Kh&n) returned from 
Ajmir, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
the Emperors condition changed entirely. The Nawdb (Jawed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghan, and of Mir Bakhshi 
(Sa’adat Khan), who had gone towards Ajmir to settle the 
affairs of the Rajputs, had acquired such an accession of power 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more—to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the Bakhshi wished that he might 
receive some jagir and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which he had expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of his wish, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat: diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions were made over to 
the Nawdb . The Bakhshi , who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Amir explained 
to them his abjeet condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he fortified his house with rockets and other firearms, and then 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, “ There is no Emperor 
here. Why should we go to the darbar of a eunuch, to be insulted, 
and have our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may be heard? It is better to give up such service.” He 
then concerted a plot with I’timadu-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the Nawdb , and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

The Nawdb heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligence, and advised him at once to depose Zu-1 fik&r 
Jang (Sa’&dat Kh&n) from his rank and title. * * Ghaziu-d din 
was given the title of Nizamu-l Mulk and Amiru-l umard , and 
received the office, of Mir BakhsM and the Subadari of Agra. 
I’timadu-d daula obtained' the Subadari of Ajmir and Faujdari 
of Narnaul in the room of Sa’adat Khan deposed, with the titles 
of Imamu-l Mulk Khdn-khanan , besides all his former titles and 
rank. The jagirs of Sa’adat Khan, which he had received in the 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
the old Emperor, were resumed. Sa*adat Khan waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former dignity; 
but when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
and silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and requesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thither. The Nawab per¬ 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa’adat Khan’s house-, 
to prevent his coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * * 

On hearing the news (of the approach of Ahmad Abdali), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wazir , telling him of the impend¬ 
ing war, and requesting him quickly to finish the war with the 
Rohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter had arrived, and as soon as he had heard 
what was going on in the Panjab, opened negociations with the 
enemy, and on the arrival of the Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from Sa’du-llah Khan Rohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay more in the future, on which condi¬ 
tions he allowed him to retain his lands. Ahmad Khan, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmud Kh&n, son of Ahmad Khan, and the brother 
of Sa’du-llah Khan Rohilla, came into the wazir s camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The wazir marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abdalfls rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from Lahore brought word that Mifinu-1 Mulk 
had sent his mother and family to Jammu, where they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to Dehli and other parts to the south-east. When much negotia¬ 
tion had been carried on, and Mu’inu-1 Mulk heard that Ahmad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
he sent him nine lacs of rupees. 

As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor’s 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Rabfu-s sani, the khwajas and 
peons of the harem , having left their posts, assembled at the large 
gate, which is called the Nazir's gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped the way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., which were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
threatened, and the Nazir , Roz-afzun Khan, had that day sent 
in his resignation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and the expenditure from the treasury was enormous. * * 

Ahmad Abdali, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the R&vi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched his tents near 
Lahore. Mu’inu-l Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the 1st 
of Jumada-1 awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, aud a general battle took place. Raja Kora Mail was 
killed. Muinu-1 Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mai, who had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the Abdalis were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything they wished, and 
make peace. He therefore sent a message to this effect. Ahmad, 
seeing that Mu’mu-l Mulk’s force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mu’inuJ 
Mulk: “My business was with Kora Mai: now that he is 
dead, go you into the fort, and remain there. I have nothing 
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to do with you or the city. The money which I have demanded 
from you, do you give me, either collected from the peasants, or 
from your own resources; then I will depart/ 1 Mu’inu-1 Mulk, 
being defeated, could not but consent to everything Ahmad 
proposed, and Ahmad’s men took possession of the city, which 
they plundered. * * After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to Mu’inu-1 Mulk, retired to Kabul. 
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OF 

KHWAJA ’ABDU-L KARfM KHA'N. 

This is the title of the memoirs of Khwdja ’Abdu-1 Karim Khan 
of Kashmir, which contain a very full account of the proceedings 
of Nadir Shah in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shah 
and Ahmad Shah. Part of this work has been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the author’s pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Dangles in his Collection Portative des 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). 

The following list of contents will show that the Baydn-i 
WaM contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each containing several 
Sections: 

Chap. I. History of Nadir Shah and his march to Hindustan 
—Sec. i. Family of Nadir Kuli Beg ; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Safavi Dynasty, and rise of the Afghans ; Sec. iii. Contest with 
Malik Mahmud Shabistdni j Nadir Kuli Beg obtains the 
title of Khan; Sec. iv. Battle of Shah Tahmasp with the 
Afghans who had taken possession of ’Irak and other places ; the 
power of the Kazalbashis , and death of Ashraf Shah; Sec. 
v. Engagements of Tahmasp Kuli Khan with the armies of 
Rum and of the Turkomans; deposition of King Tahmasp, 
success of King ’Abbas, and other events of the same nature ; 
Sec. vi. Contests of Tahm&sp Kuli Kh&n with the armies of 
Rum, Buluch and Turkistan, and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having been defeated by Naupal Pasha, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army of Rum; Sec. vii. Accession of 
Nadir Kuli Beg Tahmasp Kuli Khdn to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. viii. March of Nadir Shdh towards Hindustan, and devas¬ 
tation of the country ; Sec. ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia : treaty of peace with which 
they concluded; Sec. x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
metropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre; Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Chap, II, Nddir’s return to Persia, and his visit to Turdn 
and Khwdrizm—Sec. i. Departure of Nadir Shah from Dehli to 
Kabul and Sind, and the deliverance of the people of India; 
Sec. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli; Sec. iii. 
Nadir Shah’s march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and im¬ 
prisonment of its ruler; Sec. iv. Nddir Shah’s pursuit of Khuda- 
ydr Kh&n, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of Iudia, and list of the presents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. v. March of the King from Hirdt to Turdn, and its con¬ 
quest; Sec. vi. March from Balkh towards Bukhard; Sec. vii. 
Interview of the King of Turan with Nadir Shah; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Nadir’s stay at Bukhdra ; Sec. ix. 
March of the King from Bukhara towards Chdiju, and his war 
with the Turkomans, whom he conquered, with some other events 
which happened during that period ; Sec. x, March of Nadir 
Shah towards Khwarizm ; Sec. xi. Return to Khurasdn and 
Marv; Sec. xii. Journey to Mazandardn, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiii. Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Chap. III. Description of what the author witnessed in his 
journey from the capital of Kazwin to the port of Hughli— 
Sec. i. Journey from Kazwin to Baghdad ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; Sec. iii. Author’s journey to Mecca, via Syria and Aleppo, 
with a kdfila ; Sec. iv. Yisit to Medina across the desert; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of Hughli. 
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Chap. IV. Events from the author’s arrival at the port of 
Hughli to the death of Muhammad Sh&h—Sec. i. A short 
account of Bengal, etc.; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
Nadir Shah to the Emperor ; Sec. iii. March of Muhammad Sh&h 
against Muhammad ’All Khan Rohilla; Sec. iv. Account of 
N&dir Shah’s death ; Sec. v. Death of the Nawab Zakariya 
Khan ; Sec. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Shah, surnamed Durrani; 
Sec. vii. March of Ahmad, son of Muhammad Sh&h, to oppose 
Ahmad Shah Durrani ; Sec. viii. Battle between Sultan Ahmad, 
son of Muhammad Shah, and Ahmad Shah Abdali; Sec. ix. 
Death of Muhammad Shah, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Shah—Sec. i. Accession of Ahmad Shall to the throne ; Sec. ii. 
Death of Muhammad ’AH Khan Rohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of ’Alawi Khan and Nawab Kaim 
Khan, son of Nawab Muhammad Khan Bangash ; Sec. iii. Short 
account of Nawab ’Alawi Khan ; Sec. iv. Assassination of J&wed 
Khan Nawab Bahddur, and the battles fought by Safdar Jang. 

The conclusion contains miscellaneous matter relating to 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by “ Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translation the following Extracts have 
been taken.] 

Size— 146 pages of 19 lines each. 

EXTRACTS. 

Nadir Shah had sent Muhammad Khan Afshar on an embassy 
to Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Hindustan. But on account 
of the difference of opinion that existed among the nobles around 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and the ambassador himself did not return. 
When Nadir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Hindustan, and he made up his mind to march 
against Kabul. 
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What befell me after my arrival at Hughli until the death of 
Muhammad Shah. 

At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and the want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south had spread themselves 
over Bengal; and Hughli fell into their hands. I had occasiou 
to stop at the city of Firashdanga (Ohandernagore), which is in¬ 
habited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of English 
who have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly popu¬ 
lated than Firashdanga. All the different tribes of Europeans 
have got different names, such as the Fransis (French), Angrez 
(English), Walandfz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese). 
The delightful gardens which the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, all cut with large shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason why they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate family, or one set of inhabitants, lives in a separate 
Jjouse. There is no difference whatever to be observed in any 
of their manners and customs; indeed, they all live just as they 
do in their own country. They have churches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according to custom. Many trades¬ 
men and professors of different arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode here, and get occupation in making things, 
carrying on their trade as they do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As they excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Firashdanga and Calcutta, and it would only be a 
journey of two kos from Hughli to Firashdanga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, yet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight with guns and 
muskets; but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from the south invading 
Bengal is the fighting of Nawab ’Aliwardi Khan with Naw4b 
Sarfar4z Khan, son of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. Sarfaraz 
Khan, after the death of his father, was induced by the temp¬ 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure Haji Ahmad, brother of this ’Aliwardi Khan, who had 
been a confidential friend of Nawab Shuja/u-d daula. ’Aliwardf 
Khan, too, had been on terms of friendship with Shuja’u-d daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affairs of ’Azimabad, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when he 
marched towards Murshidabdd, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
H4ji Ahmad from his difficulties. Sarfaraz Khan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis¬ 
honest intentions, and marched out of Murshidab4d to meet him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfaraz 
Kh4n was accidentally killed by a musket-ball fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfar4z Khan say, that ’Ali- 
wardf Khan made use of the false imputation as a means of ad¬ 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently he came for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and take the 
life of Sarfaraz Kh4n. At any rate ’Aliwardi Khan became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of Ja’far 
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Kh&n, who had formerly been Subadar of Bengal, and was 
the grandfather of Sarfaraz Khan by his mother’s side. The 
accumulated treasure of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, and all the 
valuables and property of Sarfar&z Kh4n and his servants, fell 
into the hands of ’Aliwardi Khan, and God alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near.' 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependents of 
Sarfaraz Khan, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge with Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur Nizamu-1 Mulk, ruler of the provinces in the 
south ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
the road of Orissa, they caused great injury and misery to be 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of the time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of ’Aliwardi Khan’s army and a few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhin were sacrificed; but, considering the 
strength and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakhini troops were 
in anxiety about returning ; and so, having abandoned the contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden with spoil, the amount 
of which is beyond my power of description. ’Aliwardi Khan, 
from fear of war, pacifying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
subadarship should be given to him ; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the provinces to obedience. Never¬ 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them¬ 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quarrelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that the province of Orissa should be made over to the Mah- 
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rattas in exchange for the fourth share of the revenues of Bengal, 
which in the language of their country is called chauth . ’Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest. 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very damp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea. 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
M&zandaran, live chiefly on rice. On the 1st of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1156 a.h., I left MurshidabaJ, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, which were scattered over that part of the country, 
I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of ’Azimabad 
(Patna), by way of Puraniya and Tirhut. Although the in¬ 
habitants of Puraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
uuhealthiness of their climate, yet, as the Nawab Saif Khan, 
brother of Mir Khan, keeps his district in complete order and 
discipline, they are free and untouched by other calamities. 

The city of ’Azimabad (Patna) is a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of the Ganges and Jumna, and all the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take their course through Bengal to the great ocean. The 
Europeans here have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce. The leaves of the betel-tree are very good here, and 
they carry them hand by hand to distant places. The rice, too, of 
’Azimabad is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and eat it. 

For some time the health of the Emperor had taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written to the 
physician, Nawab Hakim ’Alawi Khan, to come with all haste. 
We set out from ’Azimabad together, and passing by Benares, 
All&habad and Farrukhabad, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shab-Jahanabad on the 10th of the month Jum&da-s sani, in 
the year 1156 a.h., and rested from the troubles of wandering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert. The governors of provinces 
and the officers of police in Hindustan were not in any way 
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wanting in the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that they showed to the Nawdb Hakim ’Alawi Kh&n, on account 
of his great natural talents, learning, and great fame, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Kings of Tr&n, Rum, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to please him. 

At this time the subadar or governor of All&hab&d was the 
Naw&b Amir Khan ’Umdatu-l Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor’s commands ; but to please Nawab 
Kamru-d din Khan Wazir-i’azam or prime minister, and Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bah&dur, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from the Court, For Amir Khan was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Nawab 
Kamru-d din Kh&n and the Mughal and Tur6n nobles. By the 
force of his observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
he was gaining his object; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of giving him the siibadarship of Allah&bad, which had 
been settled upon him for some time. 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Kh4n adopted a wonderful 
expedient. He sent to Court Nawab Abu-1 Mansur Khan (Safdar 
Janj), who was commander-in-chief (Sahib Jang) of the Irani 
troops, and able to oppose the Turanis, from his province of Oudh. 
He himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery (Mir-atish), from which 
Naw&b Saiyidu-d din Khan had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bah&dur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
address. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja, in the 
year 1159 a.h., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jali Gate, wounded him in the side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Embassy from Nadir Shah to the Emperor . 

Mahmud '’All Beg and Mahmud Karim Beg, who had been 
sent by NAdir Shah, arrived at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handles, according 
to the custom of Hindustan, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons which were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter full of expressions of friendship, and 
presented them before the enlightening eye of majesty. They 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, they said that NAdir Shah had sent a 
verbal message to the effect, that in consequence of his wars in 
Turan and Daghistan and Rum, and the large army he kept up, 
and his having remitted three years’ revenue to all the population 
of Tran, his treasury was empty, and if he (Muhammad ShAh) 
would send fifty or sixty lacs as a help to him, it would be an act 
of great friendship and brotherhood, and he had sent the 
elephants and the golden articles for the purpose of getting the 
money. As there was no mention whatever made in the letter 
about the money, Muhammad ShAh cleared the account by bis 
answer, which was this: “ When my brother the King of 
Kings was departing, he said to me, 4 Everything that comes 
written in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages are 
never to be depended on.’ However, on account of the weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
rulers and rebellious zamrndars , I get no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my income. This subject 
is not mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to a verbal message.” The China vessels, sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood, etc., which were written for in the letter, lie sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out the money of his 
answer with words of circumspection, nevertheless, till the news 
of NAdir’s death arrived, nobles, tvazirs, the Emperor himself 
and even beggars, were in an anxious state of mind. 
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Murder of Nawab Bahadur . Battle between Nawab Safdar Jang 

and the nobles of Ahmad Shah . Destruction and plunder of 

the old city of Dehti. 

Jawed Kh&n Naw&b Bah&dur, the eunuch, was desirous of 
getting into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the Government of the country, with the assistance 
of Nawab Kudsiya, mother of the Emperor. The Nawab Safdar 
Jang Wazir-i ’azam also was desirous of doing the same thing for 
himself. So both these men became enemies to one another, 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the other from 
being a sharer in the Government. Nawab Safdar Jang was 
the first to begin, and called into the city Suraj Mai Jat, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Emperor’s men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Naw&b Bahadur to this effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the affairs of the 
Empire. So, on the 27th day of the month Shawwal, in the 
year 1165 a.h. (28th August, 1752 a.d.), he repaired to the 
house of the Waziru-l Mulk, where they killed him in a private 
closet, and threw his body into the river. The followers of the 
tvazir said that his death in this way was the reason why the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens, would have been sacked, and 
very many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Nawab Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Nawab Bah&dur, exhibited her displeasure. But the Wazir-i 
'azam sent to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Hakim Shaki Khan, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of Jawed Kh&n. He had reprimanded 
the physician, and made'Hakim AkmalKhan his physician in his 
room. During the month Jumada-s sani, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between the wazir and the Emperor, 
and the enemies of the wazir apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it was Safdar Jang^s intention to seat on the throne 
Buland-akhtar, younger brother of Muhammad Sh4h, who was 
of the same sect with himself, viz. a SJn’a. The Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the wazir should be deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. This measure he did not 
approve of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the wazir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a khil’at and leave to de¬ 
part. After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in-the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that he should go to his 
own province, viz. Oudh. When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Naw4b Wazir, from fear lest the Turani 
chiefs, along with the Emperor and common people, should attack 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of Isma’il Khan and the 
Tal-katora and Khizrabad. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that Suraj Mai Jat might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send ? Imadu-l Mulk (Ghaziu-d din) and 
Intizamu-d daula to him, and to tell Naw&b Kudsiya to come 
out of the fort and take up her abode in the house of Ja’far 
Kh&n; because it was well known to Naw&b Safdar Jang that 
Intizamu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the ’/'(#, and Nawab Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Naw4b Bahadur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang^s displeasure with ’Im&du-l Mulk Mir 
Bakhshi was this, that at the death of his father, Naw&b 
Gh&ziu-d din Khan deceased, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
Emperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and land of 
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’Imadu-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
Bakhshi , notwithstanding his youth. Besides, he had adopted 
him as his son, and was his friend in all matters ; but for all 
that he would not assist his patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, “You obtained leave to go 
from this province and went; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Suraj Mai Jat, you vex me in this way.'” 

At this crisis, the J&t men began to injure and plunder the 
old city* Ahmad Shah sent for Nawab Zu-1 fikar, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home. 
He had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the ivazir should rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Nawab Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this hope to him, that if he would come over to him, he 
would confer upon him the office of Mir Bakhshi , from which 
Tmadu-I Mulk had been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would be victorious, Zu-1 fikar Jang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visit to the tomb of the 
saint Sh&h Mard&n, he went and joined the ivazir 1 s army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Shah Bah&dur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Naw&b Sams&mu-d daula, son of the late Khan-dauran ; and the 
khiPat of the ivazirship upon the Naw&b Intizamu-d daula, son of 
Kamru-d din Khan the late wazir . Nawab Safdar Jang, on hearing 
this, was struck with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Nawab 
Shujabi-d daula, and calling him Akbar Sh&h, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself* Wazir . Zu-1 fikar Jang 
lie made Mir Bakhshi , and the other nobles he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

Erom the 6th of the month Kajab, in the year 1166 a.h. 
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fighting and contests commenced in earnest. But how can one 
call it fighting, when on the side of Safdar Jang there were 
50,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a small body of 
men, and they too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken ? But 
I must relate the victory of the weakest, among my records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, was apparently this, that Nawab Safdar Jang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of the army, and want of money, that they 
would of their own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chiefs, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmud Khan of 
Kashmir, steward of Naw&b ’Im&du-l Mulk, Hafiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, and the relations of the Nawab Kudsiya and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landholders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, they took 
up their position so as to block up the entrance into the city. 

Accordingly the inhabitants of the city, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with the Mughals, 
deserted from the army of the ivazir in troops ; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Nawab 5 Imadu-l Mulk. The troop of 
horse called the dagh-i sin J which Nawab Sa’adat Khan and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he (Tmadu-1 Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmud Khan to their command. Not¬ 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 

But the Jat and Kazalbash soldiers reduced to ashes the old 
city and Wakilpur and other places; and the Naw&b Wazir spread 
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the report that they had gone to the Kashmir Gate. So the 
citizens were in a dilemma on both sides. Outside the city the Jat 
and Kazalb&sh soldiers were carrying on the attack; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the Wazir should be seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis¬ 
posed men followed their own devices. The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor’s order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmud Is’hak Kh&n deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rockets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brother-in-law of Nawab ;.Shuja u-d daula, son of the ivazir , 
who was with the Emperor, they all had left their families and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flames, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the house of the Khwaja Mahmud Basit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the wazir, His house was outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the wazir to 
keep his mind at ease, he had not moved out of his place. 
The Jat plunderers, who went by the name of Ramdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods there; 
this became the source of very great affliction to the people. 

Considering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been the worst 
off. All, small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations ; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge. At this crisis Najib Khan Kohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperors call, and on the 1st 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’ban, he arrived in camp. 
Ismah'l Khan of Kabul, who was Mir-shamshir to the Wazh% 
and had a battery in the house of Salabat Khan, made a mine 
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under the tower of the city wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Kamru-d din Kh&n, where there was a battery of the Emperor's 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha’ban they fired it. Notwith¬ 
standing that it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor's followers, and the 
servants of 5 Imadu-l Mulk who were assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy’s design, were de¬ 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de¬ 
stined by the stones of the tower that were blown up in the 
direction of the burning battery. The ivazir's troops made an 
attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Naw&b Tmadu-1 Mulk Mir Bakhshi , Hafiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, Najib Kh4n and others, opposed them and behaved with 
great bravery, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devouring swords. Najib Kh&n Rohilla was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma'il Kh&n left his battery, and 
went out to the camp of Safdar Jang. This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on every one like the blows of sudden 
misfortune. 

After his retreat, the Mir Bakhshi 9 Ilafiz Bakht&war Khan, 
and others advanced their batteries and got possession of the 
little fort of Firoz-shah, and another called the Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawab Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy's intrenchments, and inarched by way of 
the Tal-katora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The Mir Bakhshi and the others 
then hastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well-contested engagements took place, and Gos&in, who 
was an officer of great bravery in Safdar Jang’s army, was killed. 

When Safdar Jang found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Khizrabad and the river, 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bark of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After many battles and a great deal of fighting, the wazir came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enemy were enjoying rest. So he de¬ 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly he 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve kos ; and as he re¬ 
treated, ’Imadu-l Mulk advanced his trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua¬ 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning his flank. 

While matters stood thus, Saiyid Jamalu-d din Khan, who had 
been sent by Mu’inu-l Mulk, governor of the Panjab (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of ’Imadu-l Mulk), arrived with 5000 
horse, which added greatly to his strength. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men who are confronted by enemies, but 
Najlb Khan Bahadur showed signs of disapproval. 
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Extracts. 

[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flowers are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer’s intention to give a brief relation. 

Ahmad Sh&h, son of Muhammad Sh&h, succeeded to the 
throne of Hindustan, and reigned for six years three months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits, to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf J&h (Grhaziu-d 
din Elian), at the instigation of his wazlr the Kb&n-khanan and 
his mother Udham Bai. He was succeeded by Muhammad 
’Azizu-d din, son of Mu'izzu-d din Jahandar Sh&h, son of Shah 
’Alam Bahadur Shah, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

Grh&ziu-d din Khan, being embittered against Ahmad Shah, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shah fled into the citadel of 
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Sh&h-Jahan&bad. Nawab Malika-i Zamani (Queen dowager), 
Nazir Roz-afzun Khan, and other people of the palace, were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the Nazir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad ’’Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of their intention. On the 9th 
Shaffian, ^Akibat Mahmud Khan went to Ahmad Shah on the 
part of Ghaziu-d din, and called upon him to dismiss Khan- 
khan&n from the office of wazzr , and not to allow him to enter the 
fortress, to remove Udham Bai from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of wazzr to him (Ghaziu-d din). Ahmad Shah, being 
unable to help himself, sent the robe and portfolio of wazir by the 
hands of ’A^kibat Mahmud Khan. Nest day, 11th Sha’ban 
1167 a.h. (5 June, 1754 a.d.), Ghaziu-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He then directed Affiibat 
Mahmud Khan to go to the dwelling of the princes (deorhi saicdzn) 
and bring ’Azizu-d daula. Accordingly ’A'kibat Mahmud, taking 
with him Thakur Das peshkar and Nazir Roz-afzun Khan, went 
thither, and bringing forth "Azizu-d daula, placed him on horse¬ 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted him towards the 
royal palace. Ghaziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attendants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
the throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
, Abu-1 5 Adl ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II. Badshah-i 
Ghazi. He was born on the 17th Zi-1 hijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 a.d.). 

TTp to this time Ahmad Shah knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused him from his heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Ghaziu-d din’s men, with some harem attendants, 
arrived, brought out Ahmad and his mother Udham Bai, and were 
about to make an end of them, when he implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes. * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of them twenty-eight years old. * * He used to come 
out of his private apartments into the stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the prayers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation; he applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing ; but he 
never failed on the Sabbath to attend either the Jdmi^masjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Raghunath R4o, Malhar R&o, and the 
other Mahratta chiefs came to the aid of Ghaziu-d din, he pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Suraj Mai Jat also 
made peace with the Mahrattas; they raised the siege of his 
fortress, and he recovered his lands. Ghaziu-d din and ’Akibat 
Khan then sent the Mahratta army against Ahmad Shah, who 
was at Sikandra. They plundered the royal army and made 
Naw&b Malika Zamani Sahiba-mahal, N4zir Roz-afzun Khan, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered the ladies of their 
money and jewels, and calling together all the officers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Ghaziu-d din and \Akibat Mahmud Khan 
made themselves sureties for the payment of forty lacs, and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered covering, such as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed the river, encamped four kos out of the city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * * 

Ghaziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
\Akibat Mahmud Kh&n, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. \Akibat Mahmud 
Khan answered bitterly, and Ghaziu-d din, who had before 
thrown out hints about killing him to Shadil Khan and Bahddur 
Khan, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their swords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside the river. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu-d din Muhammad 
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Khan, brother of ’Akibat Mahmud Khdn, was present. Ghazfu-d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con¬ 
soled Saifu-d din. On that same day Ahmad Sh&h and his 
mother were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after ’Akibat Mahrnud Khan was killed. 

Death of ’Alamgir . 

’Alamgir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
darwesh , and there Balabash Khan killed him with his dagger. 
* * Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the kotila of Firoz Sh&h. They 
then gave out that he had gone to the kotila to visit a dartcesh , 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 
days,] 
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GUI. 

T^RfEH-I MANA'ZILU-L FUTlfH 

OF 

MUHAMMAD JATAR S H A M L U'. 

[The following is the account which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface: “ This work was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Abu-1 Fath Sultan Muhammad Shall 
Bahadur, 1 by his faithful servant, Muhammad Ja’far Shamlu, 
who passed his early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Shah Rukh Sh&h Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hindustan, and waited on Muhammad Beg 
Kh&n Hamadani. During the prime of life, however, for the 
space of five-and-twenty years, he -was constantly with Ahmad 
Sult&n Abdali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hindustan, became well ac¬ 
quainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kandah&r to the metropolis of Shah-Jahanabad. At the battle, 
which was fought at Panipat with Wisw&s R&i and his deputy 
Bh&o, the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them all down without any alteration, he designated the work by 
the title of Manazilu-l'Futility or Victorious Marches. 1 ’ 

The work is a short one, and the whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed.] 

1 [This is an error, for Muhammad Shah died in 1161 a.h., thirteen years 
before the battle which is the subject of this work. In a later page the book is said 
to have been written in the time of Shah ’Alarm] 
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EXTRACTS. 

From Kandahdr, which Sultdn Nadir first desolated and then 
founded Nddirabdd in its stead, and Sultdn Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Shdhi, the route to Kdbul was as follows. [ Detailed and descrip¬ 
tive account of the route from Kandahdr by Kabul , Peshawar , 
Attock and Lahore , to BehlL~\ 

Having concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark-writing pen enters into a narrative 
of the battle fought by Ahmad Sultan Abdali Durrdni, and the 
Hindustani chiefs who had coalesced with him, against Wiswas 
Rai and his deputy Bhdo, who were of the Mahratta race ; 
when, having engaged the infidel throng at the town of Panlpat, 
he by the aid of Divine power inflicted a severe defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindustan, insomuch that they 
never ventured to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now¬ 
adays, since His Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the Emperor Abu-1 Muzaffar Shdh ’Alam the Second 
Badshah Grhazi Gurgani, has gone from Allahabad to. the metro¬ 
polis of Shah-Jahdndbdd, out of the power of the sword of Zu-1 
fikdru-d danla Najaf Khdn Irani, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his ever-victorious train, for the sake of chastising 
the Afghan Rohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shah-Jahdnabad and Agra. * * 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous events that took place at the battle of Panipat, and 
the annihilation of the vile infidel Mahrattas ; detailing both 
whatever he has seen with his own eyes, and whatever authentic 
information he has acquired from other historians in every 
quarter. Wherever any one else has written a different version 
to that of the author’s, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi¬ 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sardar Shah Pasand Khan, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 
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consisting of Kazalb&shis, Abdalis, Chah&ras, Aimaks of Hirat, 
Marvis, Jazinis, Wardaks, Uzbaks, Charkhis, Hutaki's, and 
Ghiljais; as well as darogha of Ahmad Sultan’s stable, and 
of the paiks and harkaras (couriers and messengers). He 
formed the vanguard and advanced division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to Jhanku and 
Malh&r Rao, two leaders of the aforesaid Mabrattas, and from 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing us intelligence. 
Nothing, therefore, more accurate than this that I have written, 
has ever met any one’s sight; and accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other particulars of the action, 
and of the period they were halted confronting each other, will 
here be fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sult&n, after fighting an action with Jhanku and 
Datta Patel on the banks of the river Attock, in which they were 
worsted, pursued them as far as Bury& and Sarangpur. Just as 
his army was crossing the river at Bury a, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across the stream, and another was still waiting to cross, the 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four gharis or even 
as long as a pahar, but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met their death, the survivors 
betaking themselves to Shah-Jahanabad, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sultan having arrived opposite Sh&h- 
Jahanabad with his army and Najib Khan and Hafiz Rahmat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crossing the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnun. The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent him, but notwithstanding all their exertions, they 
were forced to take to flight without effecting their object, and 
retreated precipitately. The troops in pursuing them entered 
Shah-JaMnabad, and having plundered all quarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

Next day Ahmad Sult&n marched into Shah-Jah&nabad, and 
at the earnest intercession of Maliku-z Zamani, the consort of 
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Muhammad Shah, and daughter of Farrukh Siyar Babari, he pro¬ 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty days, he marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathura. After attacking and plunder¬ 
ing certain Jats^ he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at Sabit-kasra for the hot weather. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Anupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man should construct a thatched hut for himself, so 
that the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. The expert thatchers accordingly used their 
. utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

Jn the interim news arrived that Wiswas B&i, and his deputy 
Bhao, had entered Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d at the head of an army 
numbering about three lacs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula 
Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Tram, joined Ahmad Sultan’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad Sultan directed the Nawab, along with Shah 
Pasand Khan, to strike his tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Shahdara, which lies on this side the river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, which 
was shut up in the fort of Shah-Jahanab&d, might take courage 
to hold its own. The above individuals traversed the distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain ; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hindan and Kali streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ford could be discovered. Having thus reached 
Shahdara and erected their tents, several Abdalls and Kazal- 
bashis, who were besieged in the fort, embarked on board of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. The third day Ahmad 
Sultan likewise came and entered it. 
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As it was the rainy season, the Malirattas did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the river Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and the encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of the Afgh&n chieftains too, 
such as ’Abdu-s Samad Kh&n, Kutb Jang, and others, were at 
Kunjpura, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; but owing to the headlong force of the stream, had 
halted, and were making arrangements for crossing* As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bhao and Wiswas R&i, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Kunjpura. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict with the said chiefs; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over¬ 
come them, put the whole body ruthlessly to the sword. ’Abdu-s 
Samad Kh&n and Kutb Jang suffered death, and Nij&bat 
Kh&n was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they had brought all the 
eountry as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

When the news of the defeat and death of the above-mentioned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sult&n, he expressed the deepest 
regret; but no benefit accrued therefrom to those who had 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, had drawn to a close, he 
marched from Sh&hdara with a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpura. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultan’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpura, and arriving at the town of Panipat, encamped there. 
On this side, Ahmad Sult&n, at the head of his army, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry jazailcMs , 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Panipat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindust&n; such as Naw&b Wazlru-1 mamalik 
Shuj&’u-d daula Bah&dur, son of Safdar Jang Bah&dur Ir&ni, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillery ; Ahmad 
Kh&n Bangash, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns; 
Najlb Kh&n, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 guns; Hafiz 
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Rahmat Khan Afghan Rohilla, with 25,000 horse, and 25 guns; 
Davindi Khan Afghan Rohilla, with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns ; and Asadu-llah Khan Afghan Rohilla, with a similar 
force. Having crossed the stream in the course of three days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of the Mahratta army. 1 

The Mahratta chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit, 2 a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Ghaziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the banjaras 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chiefs of Hindustan, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in the course of three days, the 
price of grain rose to a rupee a sir in the Sultan’s camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sultan mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of enjoying field-sports; but in the very midst of 
his sport, he directed Uaji Naw&b Alkuzai 3 (’Atai Khan) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter had been privately instructed, 
however, to go and chastise Kaka Pandit, and drive him off the 
road. H&jl Nawab Khan, therefore, having crossed the river 
Jumna, reached Ghaziu-d din Kagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously for two hours on both sides, but the Mahratta 
party were eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abdali warriors. K&ka 4 

1 [“ Ahmad Shah reached B&ghpat, which is eighteen kos from Dehll, and pitched 
his tents on the hanks of the Jnmna. He ordered search to he made for a ford, and 
many horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The Sh6h 
practised abstinence, and wrote magic squares, which he threw into the water. On 
the third day the river became fordable. The army began to cross on the 15th 
Rahi’n-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (2oth Oct. 1760 a.d.), and the passage was effected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.”— Akhbdru-l Muhabbat.] 

2 [His real name was Gobind Pandit, see infra , Tdrikk-i Ibrahim Khan , and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 145.] 

3 [The Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan and the Nigar-nama-i Kind call him ’Ata, KhAn, 
and that is right according to Grant Duff.] 

4 [“ Gohind Pandit was totally unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age; 
bnt he was forced to monnt a horse and fly precipitately.”— T. Ibrahim Khan . “He 
fell off his horse, and a Durrani kiUed him.”— Nigar-nama-i Kind.] 
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Pandit himself met with his death, and the surviving remnant of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of security. 
Haji Naw&b then rejoined the army, victorious and successful, 
bringing the banjaras along with him ; whereupon grain became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and the fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, having fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-ball, 
maintained their respective positions ; and the skirmishers on 
either side used daily to engage one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees with him on his horse, were proceeding from 
Shah-Jahanabad to their own camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdali army, they used to march during the night. One of 
the horsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning, missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abdali camp. Having thus come face to face with 
the hostile picquets, he got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own mouth it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahratta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sultan, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four hundred of the horse¬ 
men. Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
’Ak k Sandal Habshi, chief eunuch to Shah Kuli Khan the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to death himself, and 
carried off his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own camp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manner, as often as one or two thousand of the 
Mahratta horse went out for grass and forage, the Abdali and 
Hindustani heroes used to. pillage them on their way; till at 
length affairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 
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fruitlessly from their position, which they had surrounded with a 
strong intrenchment, 1 except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their hkarpas , and offer it for sale. As soon as 
Ahmad Sultan became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Khanjau Khan, the head of the Fufalzai chiefs, who is generally 
known as Jahan Khan, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalbashis who were under his command; as well as Haji 
Nawab Kh&n Alkuzai; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two Jcos from their intrenchments, 
one from the northern side, and the other from the southern; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy’s 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intrenched camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, who attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
enemy; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west. 

The Mahratta army being reduced to great extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out with intent to give 
battle ; 1 and at the time of their moving off from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended up to heaven from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sultan then commissioned Shah Pasand 
Khan,—who was both a great chieftain and charklu-bashi , as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and darogha of the stable, 
—the harkaras and the paiks , to go and procure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
in question, taking the author of this work, and ten other daunt- 

1 [Ibrahim Khan states that the Bh&.o offered “ to accept any conditions of peace 
that it might please the Shah to accept,” but the offer was rejected. The Bhao was 
afterwards driven to give battle hy the taunts and reproaches of his chiefs. He gives 
the date 6th Jumada-s sani, 1174 a.h. (12th January, 1761 a.d.).] 
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less cavaliers from amongst his relatives and dependents along 
with him, pursued the road to their camp in the intense obscurity 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thorough knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the course of four hours we had advanced 
half a kos , when at that moment the noise of artillery wheels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and his comrades, 
while the tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy’s gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abdall army was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus happily escaped the destructive effects of those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
Sultdn, that their army was steadily advancing with the resolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultan then set about dis¬ 
posing his troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. * * 
Ahmad Sultan took his stand in the centre of the army, and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 infantry jazailcMs, backed 
by the domestics of the royal darbdr . Behind these again 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sultan took 
up his position, supported behind by the Kazalbash cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
of Durranis, Ghiljdfs, etc. In rear of the line on the right-hand 
side was stationed Haji Jamal Khan Barakzai, who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a kos ; so that when¬ 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shujau-d daula and others stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 
whenever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

Both sides having arrayed their troops in line, stood confront¬ 
ing each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each ether’s sight. 1 Then the gallant youths, 
entering upon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
out lusty blows, whilst the expert gunners of European birth 
kindled the flames of war by discharging their thunder-voiced 
ordnance, and the rocketmen of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of the heroes of the battle-field by darting their 
falcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, the heroes cared 
not what it might do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com¬ 
batants was for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

From noon until only three ghciris of the day remained, 
the battle continued to rage, the brave warriors being earnestly 
engaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield¬ 
ing up life with groans and agonizing cries. Bh&o and Wiswas 
Rai, in the early part of the engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sult&n was under an apprehension that he 
would not be able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private pavilion; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superiority, they might be 
ready to pursue the path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and the nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmud Khan Gurd Bulb4s, who was chief eunuch, Kiilalar- 
akashi , and commander of eight or nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Kazalbash Jiorse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 
Sultan. He having planted his foot firmly on the plain of con¬ 
tention, caused great slaughter with his keen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Khan and his adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance of 
the position they had first assumed ; and at this juncture an 
order was given to the zambiirakchis and jazailchts , not to 
be slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har¬ 
vest of the enemy’s lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 

1 [“The battle was fought on 6th Jumada-s sani, 1174 A.H., or 8th Pus-badi, 1817 
Samvat” (12th January, 1761 a.d.). — Akhb&ru-l Muhabbat.~\ 
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At length, by Ahmad Sultan’s good fortune, one zambiirak ball 
struck Wiswas R&i on the forehead, and another hit Bhao on 
the side. From these bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to the realms of perdition, and betook them¬ 
selves to the lowermost pits of hell; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation through the sword cuts inflicted by the 
Kazalbash youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Mahratta army perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face from the field 
of battle, it pursued the path of flight; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surface of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels’ pre¬ 
sence. Couriers then conveyed the information to Shah Pasand 
Khan that the worthless pagan Mahrattas had fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining on the field. Jhauku and 
Malhar, who were two mighty cfiiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a lac of horsemen 
in front of Shah Pasand Khan; so the latter, being re-animated 
with the news of the infidels* retreat, charged the chiefs opposed 
to him, and was occupied for two gharis in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the route to the Dakhin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The Trani and Durrani warriors, who 
were with Shah Pasand Khan, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Shah Pasand Khan remarked that he was going to offer his 
congratulations to Ahmad Sultan, and told me to go and carry 
off some booty for myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he put his 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant; and on reaching their camp, found about 30,000 
infantry matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match¬ 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuals passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
seizing two strings ( katar ) of laden camels, by which is meant 
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fourteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 30,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna¬ 
tion, that they had not the power to use their weapons. Stranger 
still, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards the Dakhin with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals. With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan¬ 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage ; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gharis of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of the kettle-drums were rever¬ 
berating through the ethereal sky from the army of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chieftains of Hindustan. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Skamsher Bahadur, 
who was the Peskw&'s son, and Ibrahim Kh&n Gardi, 1 who had 
30,000 Tilanga Gardis under his command, together with the 
Governor of the province of Gujar&t Ahmad&bad, met their 
deaths. Out of that vast army too, consisting of three lacs and 
fifty thousand cavalry and infantry, only 50,000 souls succeeded. 
in returning to the Dakhin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties ; while the remainder pursued the path of per¬ 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through the swords of 
the holy warriors. 


1 Ibrahim Khan Gardi “in times of yore ran with a stick in bis hand before the 
palankin of M. de Bussy,” at Pondicherry. He rose to a command in the French 
service. Subsequently he entered the service of the Nizam , and was afterwards 
entertained by the Bhao. His men were trained in the European fashion, and like 
all men so drilled, were called Tilangas, or Ghrdis. They obtained the former name 
from having first been raised at Pondicherry. The term “ Gardi ” is said by the 
French translator of the 8iyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin to be derived from the Arabic 
Gharbi i Western' ; but the word “guard,” in its French, English or Portuguese 
form, seems to be a more likely source .—Seir Mictaqherin , vol. iii. p. 152. Grant 
Duff, vol. ii. pp. 112, 121. 
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All that the author witnessed with his own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted with this engagement than his 
humble self; because the harkaras (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his master’s factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When¬ 
ever any one else, therefore, out of self-conceit, tells a different 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and his statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalb&sh and Durrani warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as the villages of Balarngarh and Faridabdd, 
which are twelve kos from the metropolis of Shah- Jah&nabad, in 
the direction of Akbar4b4d, and from Panipat to that spot must 
be sixty kos . Wherever they found the vile Hindu Mahrattas, 
they carried off their horses and equipments, and put the indi¬ 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com¬ 
passionate, wounded a party of Mahrattas and then let them go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Klian Hamadani Tr&ni, who held the title 
of Iftikharu-d daula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of Hindustan, 
had about 20,000 horse and foot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Nawab Najaf Khan, 
was for some time in the camp of Mah4ji Patel Sindhia', the 
Mahratta ; and Sindhia was so excessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his seat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied: “ When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful. I had pur¬ 
chased a Bhunrathali 1 mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winters blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bliao and Wisw&s Eai met with 
1 [From the valley of the Bhunra or Bhima.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jhanku, the chief 
of my adherents, and was fleeing away alone; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turki charger set out in pursuit of me. How¬ 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straight on ; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my steed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying: ‘ This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come.'’ From that day to the present I 
have continued suffering from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well.” 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During the flight of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinking water; when the Kazalb&sh and Abd&li warriors came 
up in pursuit, and through fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli¬ 
gence of their arrival, every one mounted his horse, wishing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of them spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, that he might 
clear the wall of the serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a falcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
the wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is famous 
throughout the world. 

These singular events took place in the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 
a.d.). One of the poets of Hindustan, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawab Waziru-1 mamalik Shuja'u-d daula 
Bahadur, composed the following chronogram of the victory: 

‘ { Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come ! 

May the triumph of our Nawab be propitious.” 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par¬ 
ticulars exactly as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness's understanding. 
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CIY. 

J^M-I JADA'N-NUMX 

or 

MUZAFPAR HUSAIN. 

The writer of the Jam-i Jahan-numa was Muzaffar Husain, 
surnamed Maharat Khan, son of Hakim Ghul&m Muhammad 
Khan, son of Hakim Muhammad Kasim, son of Hakim Mu¬ 
hammad Salih, son of Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim, son of Mauland 
’Abdu-l Mumin, son of Maulana Shaikh Muhammad, son of 
Maulana Shaikh ’All, son of Maulana Muhammad Aslam. 

The reputation which some of these ancestors acquired for 
science and learning is dwelt upon by the author at the close of 
his account of the Poets. He traces his descent to Khwaja 
Kohi, who left Baghdad to reside at Hir&t. 

Khw&ja Kohi Astajlii is represented as a great saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sultan Husain Gurganf. Mirza Haidar 
says in the T&rikh-i Rashzdz, in the chapter in which he gives an 
account of the saints and doctors, that one day as his father 
went to the Jama*-mctsjid in Hirat, he saw there Khwaja Kohi, 
who, having read his prayers, was sitting with his face towards 
the fcibla engaged in his meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of his name, he stood aside; and 
when the Khwaja arose, with the intention of departing, he ad¬ 
vanced and met him with every mark of respect. The Khw&ja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the science of Mental 
Purification, which is entitled Siyaru-l Arwah . 

Maulana Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khwaja Kohi, was 
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born in Hir&t. When ’’Abdu-llah Kh&n Uzbek, the ruler of 
M&war&u-n Nahr, laid siege to Hir&t, and invested it for nine 
months, his father and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from famine. Muhammad Aslam, who survived, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirat, was taken 
away by certain nobles of Bukhara, Mir Sadru-d din Muhammad 
and Mulla Talib Hirvi, to whom he was related. He was 
brought up under their care, and passed his hours in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir, he came to Lahore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikh Bahlol. He also went to Agra, and had an 
interview with the Emperor. As he was the nephew of Mauland 
Mir Kalan Muhaddis, he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal service in a.h. 1060, and returned to Lahore, where he 
died the year afterwards. 

Maul&na Mir Kal4n Muhaddis, son of Khw&ja Kohi, came 
from Hir&t to Hindustan with his grandfather in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. Jahangir was a pupil of his. Mir Kal&n died 
at Agra. 

Maulana Shaikh ’All, Maulana Shaikh Muhammad and 
Mauland \A.bdu-l Mumin, were also held in good repute. 

Mauland ’Abdu-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikh Is’h&k, Shaikh Sa’du-llah, Kdzi Sadru-d 
din, and Shaikh Eathu-llah Shirazi. He wrote a commentary 
on Baizawi. He died in the first year of Sh&h Jahan’s reign. 
Mirak Shaikh Hirvi of Khurasan, who was the tutor of Prince 
I)ara Shukoh, and held the office of Sadr , read several standard 
works with Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim. 

Maul&na Muhammad S&lth acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimu-1 Mulk Takri Khan. 
Hakim Taki of Lahore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. 
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Muhammad Kdsim, alias Hakim Kasim, diligently applied 
himself to the study of Theology, the several branches of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. He 
also spent his time in getting the Kurdn by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Khan, the Governor of Kabul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at Lahore in 
the beginning of Farrukh Siyar’s reign. 

Hakim Ghulam Muhammad Khdn, after having acquired a 
proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurangabad. He had acquired 
perfection in Oaligraphy, and specimens of his writing were 
long admired. He entered the service of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar at the commencement of his reign, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Ptimad Kh&n, whom he had taught to write Naskh . 
He obtained, the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
some jagirs in the mahal of Sakrawa, in the district of Kanauj, 
and the parganas of A’zam and Al in the Panjab. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and the jagirs were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion; 
He died in a.h. 1178 (1764 a.d.). 

Muzaffar Husain, surnamed Yusufi, alias M ah drat Kh&n, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was born in the city 
of Aurangabad, in a.h. 1118 (1706 a.d.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Kuran, which he read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shdh 
’Abdu-1 Hakim, who was one of his father’s intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the Khat-i Naskh , and studied some of the 
works which were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all the standard works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
with Maulana Mirzd Nazar ’AH, brother of Hakim Zainu-d din. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father’s suggestion, he commenced 
the study of Physic, under the iustruction of Haldm Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukrdt Khan, son of Hakim Ma’sum Khdn. 
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Fox* six years he practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhammad Sh&h, left the city of Dehli to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the Emperor’s physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion the author, who was then only twenty-one years of age, 
was left to take care of his patients. He informs us that as he 
had taken great pains to make himself master of his profession, 
he was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time he 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Maulana Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented with these studies; he extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the Usulu-t Tibb , Sirdju-l Hajj , MinJiaju-l Hajj, and 
other treatises. During the time he was thus occupied, he also 
collected, for the sake of amusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to the great men of -past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modern poets. He was urged by 
his friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a manner as to make it fit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had veiy little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, yet, for the sake of his friends, he consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com¬ 
pleted it in a.h. 1180 (a.d. 1766-7). 

The Jam-i JaJian-nama is of an exceedingly miscellaneous 
character, and deals but little in History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
Madinatu-l 9 TJlum and the Nafaisu-l Funiin . The information 
it contains is useful, and the anecdotes interspersed are enter¬ 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books. 


VOL. VIII. 


11 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3—Book I. On the art of conversation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 60—Book II. On 
the History of the ’’Ummayides, ’Abbasides, Tahirians, S&ffaris, 
Samanis, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljuks, Atabaks, Isma’ilians, 
Turks, Mughals, etc., pp. 60 to 230—Book III. Geography of 
the seven climates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar ? s time down to 
1180 a.h., with extracts from their works, pp. 231 to 826— 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, the Elements, 
the Mundane Spheres, the Sources of Rivers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, etc., pp. 826 to 1230—Book V. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 to 1322. 

The only copy which I know of this work is in the possession 
of the Raja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
a.h. (1827 a.d.), for Dip Narain Singh, the younger brother of 
R&ja Udit Narain Singh. 

Size —8vo., 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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FARHATU-N NAZIRlN 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ASLAM. 

A general History of India, composed by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Muhammad Hafizu-1 Ansari, and concluded in the year 
1184 A.H. (1770-1 A.D.). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no great 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, 45 in the bloom of his youth, when he was yet a student, in 
the city of Lucknow (may God preserve it!), the heavenly 
inspirer whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows :— 4 0 thou who art the painter of the 
various scenes of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
the works of Nature ! Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shouldst 
compile a work, comprising the history of the Prophets, the 
Imams, the Muhammadan Emperors, and the religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hindustan has been invisibly supported/ 11 

Independent of this divine afflatus, he mentions other reasons 
which induced him to devote his attention to history—such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combiued with the 
exceeding difficulty of procuring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satisfy this general 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts from 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
66 history which might contain the most important and interest¬ 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con¬ 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as ‘ all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them/ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.” 

After he had been fully educated, he visited the city of 
Faizabad in a.h. 1182, where he met the “ most puissant and 
exalted Nazim Jang Mudabbiru-1 Mulk Bafi’u-d daula Monsieur 
Gentil, and petitioned through his intercession for his livelihood in 
the most high court of the world-benefiting and noble wcizzr of 
Hindustan, whose praise is beyond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that he himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there¬ 
fore desirable that the author should take pains to write a most 
interesting account of the wazir’s noble family, of the Emperors 
of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over the field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from the ocean of his mind 
such shining pearls as might adorn Hindustan with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the sopg of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge.” 

Under these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collecting the histories of Hindust4D, and obtained from different 
places a great number of authentic works—such as the Tarikh-i 
Nizamu-d dm Alimad Bakhsln, Mir at-i 9 A'larn , and Firishta. 
He also informs ns that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tarikh-i Bahmanl , Taju-l Ma-asir , Tarjuma Yamini , 
Tarikh-i Firoz-shald , Tarikh-i Alfi , HaMbu-s Siyar , Rauzata-s 
Safa , Timur-ndma, Wdki’dt-i Babari , Wdki’at-i Hum by uni, 
Akbar-ndma , Jdhangir-nama , ShdJi Jahan-nama, 9 A f lamgir-nama , 
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Tarikh-i Bahadur Shah, etc. “ He made abstracts of these trea¬ 
sures, which like scattered pearls were separate from each other, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re¬ 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden, which is entitled 
Farhatu-n Nazirin , the c Delight of Observers/ w 

The author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1184 
a.h. (1770 a.d.), and dedicated the work to the “most prudent 
wazir , the gem of the mine of liberality, of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, in the hope that he would approve of 
it, and that it might go forth like the wind to the different 
quarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulation throughout all countries. The readers of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure he had 
from his other avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which might soil its splendour, 
and to spare their reproaches/’’ 

The author divides his work into an Introduction, three Books, 
and a Conclusion ; but the latter, which is said to contain “ an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time,’Ms not contained in the volume I have examined, 
which ends with a promise to write more concerning the Prime 
Minister, whose praises he is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of AurangzebM time at the close of his reign; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographicaL 
notice of contemporaries. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 17—Introduction, The Creation, pp. 17 to 
20—Book I. Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Im&ms, pp. 
20 to 122—Book II. The Bajas and Sultans of India, from the 
time of H&m, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Timur and the 
Timurian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shah ’Alanv’s reign, 
pp. 171 to 520. 
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The Farhatu-n Nazirin is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is in the possession of Naw&b Taki Kh&n of 
Rohilkhand. From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England which was available to Dr. Lee, for he quotes it at p. 130 
of his translation of the Travels of Ibn Batata , but he does not 
notice it in his Preface, where he describes the other works which 
he quotes, nor does he mention the Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the British Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fonds Gen til 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size —Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written. 


EXTRACTS. 

In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, corresponding with 
a.h. 1160, Ahmad Shah Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindustan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Sodra, 
and Mir Mu’inu-l Mulk, alias Mir Mannu, left Lahore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
the field against him, he intrenched himself. The nobles and 
mirzas of Dehli hoped that Mir Mannu might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable event they would take measures against the 
Abdali. They would thus extirpate the thorn which the race of 
the Turanis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Dehli and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durrani to return to Kandahar by 
assigning to him four mahals , viz. Sialkot, Parsarur, Gujar&t, 
and Aurangabad, which had belonged to K&bul from the time of 
Alamgir. 1 The Durrani, having reached Kandah&r, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustan. 

In 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 

1 Compare Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 102. 
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Lahore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Rabi’u-l awwal he crossed the Chin4b, and encamped between 
Sodra and Wazir&bad. Mu J inu-l Mulk also, at the head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Ravi, which flows under the city of 
Lahore, and pitched his tents in front of the invader. For some 
time there was continued firing with guns and matchlocks, and the 
whole country between the Ravi and Chin&b was desolated by 
the ravages and massacres committed by the Durrams. In those 
days the writer of these leaves was engaged in learning the 
Kuran by heart. In the end, neither party gained any per¬ 
ceptible advantage. The Durranfs suddenly broke up their 
quarters, with the intention of crossing the Ravi, and plundering 
the district and city of Lahore. Mir Mannu marched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. Every day there were skirmishes, till 
at last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
difficulty two sirs of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Mannu and his army to take the field. He sallied 
out with his right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Mannu was a man named 
Kora Mai, who had been a corn-chandler, and could scarcely earn 
his bread, but had now become master of immense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, Adina Beg Khan Bahram Jang 1 had for certain reasons 

1 [This Adina or Dina Beg Rhhn, whose name will frequently recur in these 
pages, was by caste an AiAfn, and son of a man named Cbannu, an inhabitant of the 
village of Saraliptir, near Lahore. He was brought up in a Mughal family, and in 
early life spent a good deal of his time at All&hhhhd, Cawnpore, and Bajwhra. He 
became a soldier, but seems to have thrown aside that profession for revenue work. 
He was an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of the village 
of Kanak near Ludbiy&na, from which humble position he advanced till he was made 
Gpvernor of Sulthnpiir, an office which he held at the time of Nhdir Shah's invasion. 
He died without heirs at Khhnpdr near Hoshiy&rpur, where a fine tomb was erected 
over bis remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called Ahwal 
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taken some cause of offence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Dodb. Adina Beg now reluctantly joined 
Mu’inu-l Mulk against the Durranis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Afghdns of Kusur to put an end to the existence of that 
unworthy wretch Kora Hal by a musket-ball. 1 In consequence 
of his death, the army of Mir Hannu suffered a complete defeat, 
and he was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of 
the Durrdni, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
Mil 9 at and the title of Farzand Khan. 

Reign of *A!lamgir II. 

In the third year of the reign of ’Alamgir II., the minister 
Ghazm-d din Khan, having released Wala Gauhar, the eldest 
son of ’A'lamglr, from prison, took him towards Lahore. He 
went as far as Ludhiyana, and then returned, and having sent for 
the daughter of Mulnu-l Mulk from Lahore, he married her. He 
deprived the Emperor of all power whatever, and conducted all 
the affairs of the State. A misunderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Kajibu-d daula, which at this very day is 
the cause of all the disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Hajibu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abdali, invited him to come to Hindustan. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the reign, he came 
to Dehli, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun¬ 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 

Adina Beg Khan , 'which is of course eulogistic, hut the stories it tolls of him show 
that he was shrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when he condemned 
a confectioner, who had declined to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive, 
“ as he boiled his own jam.” The poor wretch was saved by the intercession of 
Adina’s guests, hut “felt a hurniog pain in his body ever afterwards.” Boiling or 
half boiling, seems to have been a torture in use at this period.] 

• 1 This is opposed to the common account, which represents Kora Mai as killed 

hononrahly in action. See Prinsep’s Ranjeet Singh , p. 12, and Cunningham’s Hist . of 
the Sikhs , p. 103. 
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very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, where he gave 
his youngest son the title of Timur Shah ; and left Jah&n Khan 
there with the designation of minister. Waziru-l mamalik 
Ghaziu-d din Khan marched his army into the provinces of 
All&h&b&d and Oudh, but returned to Dehli without meeting 
with any success. Najib Khdn and Kutb Shah, having collected 
a force, plundered the house of Ghaziu-d din Kh&n, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his zenana . Ghaziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Kh&n, being sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malhdr, Raghu and other Mahratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave them fifty lacs of rupees, and proceeded to 
attack the officers of the Abdali. He first overcame the Faujdar 
of Sirhind, 1 whose name was *Abdu-s Samad Kh&n, and who was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,000 Rohillas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating the whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore. When he reached that city, Jahan Khan, 
with Prince Timur, pitched his tents at Kachchi-sarai, and having 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina Beg KMn joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahan Kh&n, having 
sustained a defeat, fled towards Pesh&war with two hundred 
horse, leaving all his treasure and property to be plundered by 
the enemy’s army. 

Adina Beg Khdn, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to be celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Batala, where he fixed his head-quarters. He 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of Multdn, Thattd, and Lahore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the lltli of Muharram, in the 
fifth year of ’Alamgir’s reign, and the province of Lahore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Ghaziu-d din Kh&n sent Jhanku Mahratta against Najibu-d 

1 Tlie author writes it ShaharincL 
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daula, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to Sakartal on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre¬ 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Sh&h Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhanku invested him closely, 
and after four months’ fighting, it crossed the Ganges near 
Hardwar, where the river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, son of Waziru-1 mam&lik 
Mansuru-1 Mulk Safdar Jang, who was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghans. Ghaziu-d din Khan, on receiving the 
news of Shujau-d daula’s arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhanku. He then directed some of his sctrdars to go 
to the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, and put ’Azizu-d din (’Alamgir) 
to death. 

In the mean time Ahmad Shah Abdali reached the environs of 
Sirhind, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district. On receiving the intelligence, Jhanku advanced 
to oppose the Abdali. Najib Khan, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abdalfs camp at Saharanpur, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at that place, came to Dehli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of ’Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re¬ 
lated took place in a.h. 1174 (1760-1 a.d.). 

I will minutely relate the Abd&li’s victory over the Dakhin 
army, when we enter upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of the Abd&li, 
and fled away with Ghaziu-d din Kh&n, the Abdali sacked 
Dehli and encamped at Auupnagar. Shuja’u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold. After the rainy season, Bh&o 
Wiswas R&i, with the son of the Raja his master, marched 
from the Dakhin at the head of 200,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 
300 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 
fort from the officers of the Abdali, proceeded to Kunjpura and 
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Sirhind. ’Abdu-s Samad Khan and seven other officers who were 
stationed at the former place, with. a r body of 20,000 horse and 
foot, offered resistance, and after a battle of about one hour, were 
all slain. Bhao plundered Kunjpura, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser¬ 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the enemy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at Baghpat, and engaged with the enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to P&nipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abdali besieged their camp, 
and when the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intrenchments, and drew out their army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victory 
blew over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the swords of the Muhammadan warriors. Of their chiefs 
none except Malhar saved his life. The jdead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of Panipat to Dehli. About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muhammadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultans but by this Emperor of Emperors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Waziru-1 mamalik Shuja’u-d daula to the office 
of Wazir, Najib Kh&n to that of Bakhshi , and having granted 
tracts of land to the other Afghans, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes, returned himself to Kandah&r. 

The history of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shuja’u-d daula arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty Wald Gauhar Shah ’Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah 9 A lam, son of 9 A lamgir the Second. 

That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Ghaziu-d din Khan in the fifth 
year of his venerable father’s reign, and having left Dehli, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghan chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Ghaziu-d din Khan. He was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shuja\i-d daula) in 
the fort of Jaldlabad, where he was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Bengal. 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, Governor of the province of Allahabad, 
and Zainu-1 ’Abidin Khan, joined him. lie allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
was collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azimabad. After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
’All Kh&n, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
large force, and having invited the Firingi armies to assist him, 
waged war with the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disaffection of the nobles in whom the Emperor 
confided, and the want of treasure, which can never be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
had no shame joined with Kara Narain and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met with a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency of the Christians. 

Muhammad Kuli Khan came to Allahabad, and the news of 
^Azizu-d din ’Alarngir’s death reached Shall ’Alam in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind; but ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty on the 5th of Jumada-1 awwal. Nawab Shuj&’u-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of his territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from ’Azimdbad, obtained the honour 
of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office of 
Wazir , and afterwards accompanied him to Allahdbad. It is 
through the means of that great man that the name of Sdhib 
Kir an Gurgan (Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abdali 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

The Emperor now fixed his residence at Allahdbad, kept the 
eldest son of Shuja’u-d daula in his Court as deputy of his 
father, whom he permitted to return to the province of Oudh, 
which is his jagir and altamghd. As it is at this time the 1180th 
year of the Hijra, 1 it is therefore the twelfth year of His Majesty’s 
reign, which commenced from the month of Jumada-1 awwah 
May God render His Majesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may he 
give him grace to walk in the paths of the Holy Law ! 

To relate in detail the events of Shah ’flam’s reign would 
require a separate history. The writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 

Nawabs of Oudh. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five thousand 
personal and the command of five thousand horse. He also ob¬ 
tained the title of Bahadur Jang and the governorship of Agra; and 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying the rebels. 
When Mahdraja Jai Singh Sawai was sent against Cliuraman 
Jat, the governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, and with it that title. He took such measures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of his pro¬ 
vince; This is well known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasiou of Nadir Shah, he came to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Shah, and was received with great 
1 There is an error here—1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.) is meant. 
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honour. Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes ■which 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself, 1 leaving Safdar Jang 
Abu-1 Mansur Khan, his sister’s son, as his successor, in whose 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who killed Nadir 
Shah, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
Hindustan, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stubborn enemy. Although 
Kamru-d din Kh&n, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 
K&ja Jai Singh Sawai had fled from the field; although at the 
same time the news of the death of the Emperor was re¬ 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet he 
repulsed and defeated him. After the flight of the Abdali, he 
placed Ahmad Sh&h upon the throne, and assuming the office of 
wazir , brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 
of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time he was engaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxury and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties. 2 But seeing that it was all 
in vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province which had 
been assigned to him. After some days he expired, and was 
succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jal&lu-d din Haidar Shuj&’u-d daula, who in the time of Shdh 
’Alain obtained the office of wazir , and excelled all competitors in 
wealth and rank. The son was even superior to the father, and 
an account of him shall be given hereafter. 

1 The Md-asiru-l umara says he died of his wounds. Dow (vol. ii. p. 425) gives a 
romantic accouut of his being induced to poison himself through Asaf JAh’s duplicity. 
The Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin says he died of a mortification in the foot (Briggs, 
vol. i. p. 429). [See supra , pages 64, 89.] 

2 See the admirable letter of remonstrance addressed to him by Nizamu-1 Mulk, 
Asiatic Miscellany , vol. i. p. 482. 
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TARfKH-I FAIZ BAKHSH 

OF 

SHEO PARSHA'D. 

This is a history of the Afghans of Rohilkhand, and details the 
transactions between them and the Nawabs of Oudh with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation. It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1776), by 
Sheo Parshad, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the task. He says that one 
day in camp, between Bilgram and Mallawan, he was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keelpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General ?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chun&r, and the author was so much pleased with his affability 
and condescension, that he offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghans of Katehr, 
from the time of Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Khan, when they first 
acquired power, to the affair of Laldong, in order that he might 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Farang). When he returned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night; and he declares that if he were to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history, 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his munshi . He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, a.h. 1776. 
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The history by Faiz Bakhsh, of Faizabad, is also known by 
the name of Tarikh-i Faiz Bakhsh; and as both of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindu, not only 
opens with the usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to celebrate 
Muhammad, and the Chaliar Yar besides. 

Size —8vo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 

CONTENTS. 

Praise of God, the Prophet, and his four friends—Account of 
Naw&b Faizu-llah Khan—City of Rampur—The Kosi river— 
Introduction—Arrival of the Afghans, and an account of the 
Katehr territory—Shah Alam Khan and Hasan Khan’s arrival 
in Katehr—Shah ’Alam Khan—Rise of JNaw&b Muhammad 
Khan—The eunuch defeated and slain—Saifu-d din routed and 
killed—Defeat and death of Raja Barnand Khattri—Defeat of 
the Raja and conquest of the Kam&uu hills—Arrival of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah at Bangash—Nawab ’Ali Muhammad Khan 
returns to Katehr from Sirhind—Nawab Kamru-d din Kh&n 
killed—Death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah—Nawab ’All 
Muhammad Khan takes possession of the whole territory of 
Katehr—Death of Nawab ’All Muhammad Khan—Kutbu-d din 
Khan slain—K&irn Jang slain—Arrival of Safdar Jang to seize 
K&im Jang’s property—Rise of Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
and death of Raja Nuwul Rai—Defeat of Safdar Jang—Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Khan proceeds to aid Ahmad Khan Bangash—Ahmad 
Khan defeated by Safdar Jang, and taken prisoner in the forest 
of Jalkand—Wealth and luxury of Najib Khan—Settlement of 
matters with Safdar Jang—Nawab ’Abdu-llah Kh&n’s return 
from Kandahar to Katehr — Differences between ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, Faizu-llah Kb&n, Sa’du-llah Khan, and other Nawabs— 
’Abdu-llah Kh&n’s animosity against Nawab Faizu-llah Khan— 
Arrival of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan and others in Katehr, and 
allowances made to them—Allowances fixed for the author’s 
master and Nawab Sa’du-llah Khan—Death of Murtaza Khan 
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—Death of Allah Yar Khan—Power gained by Safdar Jang— 
Jawed Khan killed by Safdar Jang—Ahmad Shah is disgusted 
with Safdar Jang—Nawab Sa'adat Kh&n revolts at the instiga- 
tion of Safdar Jang—Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued—Disagreement between Zu-1 fikar Jang and Nawab 
Safdar Jang—Suraj Mai J&t taken prisoner by ’Imadu-l Mulk— 
Capture of Ahmad Shah—Ascension of ’Aziz-d din ’Alamgir 
B&dshah to the throne—Daughter of Nawab Mu’inu-l Mulk 
brought from Lahore—Celebration of her marriage—Exchange 
of turbans between Nawab Shuja’u-d daula and Sa’du-llah 
Khau—Nawab Tm4du-1 Mulk comes to expel Sliuja’u-d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Nawab Faizu-llah Khan—Nawab 
Ja’far ’All Khan and Kaim ’Alf Khan’s friendship with 
SaMu-llah Khcin —Janku and other Dakhin chiefs come against 
Najibu-d daula—Shuja’u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him—Ahmad Shah comes from Kandah&r to aid 
Najibu-d daula—The chiefs of Katehr join the camp of Ahmad 
Sh&h Durrani—Bhao and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durrani King—The Dakhin chiefs are deserted 
by Suraj Mai J&t; they proceed to Panipat; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Khan are slain—Ahmad Shah marches from Anup- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs—Naw&b Faizu-llah Kh&n 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with him in the 
crusade—Bhao and other Dakhin chiefs slain—The Emperor re¬ 
turns to Dehli—He takes Suraj Mai Jat into his favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions—The Doab districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr—’Imadu-1 Mulk and Malh&r Rao invest 
Dehli, and Najibu-d daula is expelled—The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part of the country—Account of Kasim ’All Khdn, 
Governor of Bengal—Nawab Shuja’u-d daula comes with the 
view of expelling Ahmad Kh&n Bangash—Death of Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Khan—Dundi Khan goes to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khan Bangash 
—\Alamgir B&dsh&h slain by the hands of Balabash Khan— 
Suraj Mai Jat killed—Jawahir Singh Jat besieges Najibu-d daula 

12 
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in Dehli—Government of R4tan Singh Jat, Kehri Singh and 
others—Flight of Naw4b Shuja’u-d daula—His arrival at Katehr 
—Battle of Kora—The Naw4b’s interview with the English— 
Death of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan—Arrival of Ram Ghandar 
Ganesh, M4dhuji Sindiya and others—Death of Ahmad Khan 
Bangash—Death of Dundi Khan—Death of Najibu-d daula, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Z4bita Khan—March from 
Allahabad to Dehli, and defeat of Muhammad Zabita Khan— 
Account of Sankar Gangapur—Death of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
and the exploits of his sons—Ahmad Kh4n and his son take 
possession of his dominions and wealth—Engagement between 
’Inayat Kh4n and Hafizu-1 Mulk—Release of the dependents of 
Zabita Khan—The Dakhin chiefs come to R4m Gh4t—Dispute 
between H4fiz Rahmat Khan and Ahmad Khan, son of the de¬ 
ceased Bakhshi—Death of Fath Kh4n Khansaman—Quarrels 
between his sons — Governor-General Lord (Warren) Hastings’ 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Naw4b Shuja'u-d 
daula—Nawab Shuja’u-d daula suggests the invasion of Katehr, 
and Hafizu-1 Mulk is slain—Account of Muhammad Yar Kh4n 
after his death — Muhibu-llah Khan and Fathu-llah Khan— 
Account of the Begam of Nawab Sa’du-llah Khan—Interview 
between Fathu-llah Kh4n and Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula—Naw4b 
Shuj4’u-d daula comes to Anwal4—Interview between him and 
Naw4b Muhammad Y4r Khan—Interview of Muhibu-llah Kh4n 
with Najaf Khan and Flich Kh4n — Naw4b Shuj4’ reaches 
Bisauli and encamps there—Muhammad Bashir comes to confis¬ 
cate Anwal4—Account of Yusuf Kh4n of Kandah4r—Anwal4 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined—Naw4b Shuj4’u-d daula 
falls sick at .Bisauli after the conquest—Discussion between 
Naw4b Shuj4’u-d daula and the General of the British army re¬ 
garding their march from Laldong—Proposal of the former—The 
General's reply—Proposals and replies of Shuj4 5 u-d daula— 
Shuja’u-d daula’s letter to the Council of India—General Cham¬ 
pion’s letter to the same—Answer of the Council—Forty lacs 
of rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta— 
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Measures taken by the Naw&b to protect the newly-conquered 
territory—Nawab Muhammad Y&r Kh&n leaves Shuja’u-d daula 
—Expenses of the author’s master—Death of Shuj6/u-d daula— 
Government of Naw&b ’Asafu-d daula, and resignation of Mu¬ 
hammad Ilich Khan — Buin of Muhammad Bashir Khan— 
Advancement of Mull4 Ahmad Khan, Himmat Bahadur and 
others—Death of Muhammad Mustakim Khan—Confiscation of 
the property of Naw&b Sa’du-llah Khan’s Begam at Eaiz&b&d— 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of three lacs of rupees 
—Ahmad Khan crosses the Ganges—Shah&mat Kh&n, son of 
Bakhshi—Sa’&dat Khan, son of ditto—Kallu Khan, son of ditto 
—Abu-1 Kasim slain—Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant Khan killed 
—Mirza Sa’adat ’All proceeds to Agra—Arrival of Muhammad 
Tlich Khan from Agra. 
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HADfKATU-L AKA'LfM 


OF 

MUKTAZA HUSAIN. 

This is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of which is by 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the Haft-Ikttm , but is far superior to the work of Ahmad 
B&zi and all others I have seen, both in accuracy and research. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, there are various 
minor histories of the events succeeding the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and the 
Naw&bs of Oudh, etc., which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but close personal observation. 

The author, Murtaza Husain, known as Shaikh lllah Yar 
’Usmani of Bilgram, says of himself, that from 1142 to 1187 
a.h. (1729 to 1773), i.e. from the times of Muhammad Sh&li to 
the middle of the reign of Shah ? Alam II., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following nobles of India: 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Kh&n Turn; 2. Saiyid Sa’adat Khan Naishapun ; 3. 
Muhammad Kasim Khan ; 4. ’All Kuli Kb&n ’Abbasi shash- 
angiisliti or six-fingered; 5. Ahmad Khan $ 6. Muhammad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, besides several others. On this 
account the opportunity was afforded him of being an actor in 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He was subsequently 
introduced, in a.h. 1190 (1776 a.d.), when he was in his forty- 
seventh year, by his friend Eajab ’’Ali, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, who immediately ap- 
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pointed him one of his mimsMs , “ than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, there is no higher office ; and receiving en¬ 
couragement from his employer s intelligence and love of learning, 
he was induced to undertake this work.” 

The Hadlkatu-l Akalim contains a description of the Terrestrial 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A short account of the wonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
philosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries, 

“ Quotations,” says the author, “ from every existing work have 
been sometimes copied verbatim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style of the original was too figurative, alterations have 
been made in the extracts, my object being that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modern 
style of the Persian language, and by observing its changes 
should be led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change.” The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might be much more easily learnt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that he has an eye to his own 
interest in this compilation. “ If the work shall ever be perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old age of the author, 
they will always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Empire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has been raised to high 
office under the British Government. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt. 
Scott in his account of AurangzeVs successors; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 

Size—L arge 8vo., 888 pages of 25 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

The British, after the rainy season, in the year 1178 a.h. 
(1764 a.d.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Shuja/u-d daula, who retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad¬ 
vanced upon Allahabad, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short resistance ; whereupon the Nawab was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. The British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces ; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rent-free holders 
and pensioners find any cause to complain. Shuja’u-d daula 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler 
of Earrukh&bad, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Dundi Khan, chiefs of 
Rohilla, Bareilly, and Anwala, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to Kalpi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of Allahabad was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses¬ 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which he was to 
receive annually twenty-five lacs of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five lacs were given to him as a present. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees; but when the Emperor returned to 
Dehli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shujah-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. In a few years 
Ahmad KhSn Bangash, Dundi Kh&n, and other famous Rohilla 
chiefs, departed this life, and of all the Rohilla chiefs there re¬ 
mained not one to raise the standard of sovereignty and Islam, 
except Hafiz Rahmat Khan, from Shah-J&h&npur, Bareilly, and 
Pilibhit, to Sambhal. Shuj&’u-d daula, with the aid of the 
English, invaded the territories of Hcifiz Rahmat, who was 
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killed in battle; but the victory was entirely owing to British 
valour. The Rohilla country then came into the power of 
Shuja’u-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to his unrestrained desires. At length the Nawab’s ex¬ 
cessive indulgence brought on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Khan, son of 
’All Muhammad Khan Rohilla, who obtained under it his 
hereditary estates of Rampur. Shuja’u-d daula, still labouring 
under his tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His son, Mirza Manf, succeeded him, with the 
title of A'safu-d daula . 
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CVIII. 

JA'M-I JAIA'N-NUMX 

OP 

KUDKATU-LLAH. 

The “World-reflecting Mirror'” was written by Shaikh 
Kudratu-llah Sadiki, an inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of 
Kabar in Bohilkhand. He quotes several authorities of the 
ordinary stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the Khulasatu-t 
Tawarikhy which he would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, but the Biographies at the 
end are useful. It was commenced in the year 1191 a.h. (1777 
a.d.), and bears the same date at the end; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the Dehli history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.h. (1779 a.d.), “ when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Sh&h \Alam, and in every 
comer of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allah&bad, Oudh, Etawah, Shukoh&bad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Kohillas) are in the possession of the Naw&b 
Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the Jats is under Najaf Kh&n, and the Dakhin is partly 
under Nizam ’AH Kh&n, partly under the Mahrattas, and partly 
under Haidar Naik and Muhammad ’All Khan Sir&ju-d daula 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole suba of the Panj&b, 
and Lahore, and Multan; and Jainagar and other places are 
held by Zabita Khan. In this manner other zammdars have 
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established themselves here and there. All the world is wait¬ 
ing in anxious expectation of the appearance of Im&m Mahdi, 
who is to come in the latter days. Sh&h ’Xlam sits in the 
palace of Dehli, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grievously oppressed even unto death.” It is to be regretted 
that these desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work. He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi R&j, and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry under his command at Sonpat. Some of 
his ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajmlr, where they died 
waging holy wars. In course of time they moved into Ro- 
hilkhand, and R&ja T&j Khan, of the Katehrzai clan, bestowed 
, Mavi and twelve other villages in Kabar upon the family. 
There they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap¬ 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im¬ 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Introduction, Creation and Pre-Adamite Eras, 
p. 8—Chapter I. Adam and the Prophets, p. 27—II. Philosophers, 
p. 144—III. Kings of Persia, in four Sections ( makalas ), p. 150 
—IY. Kings of Arabia before Isl&m, p. 197—Y. The Prophet 
Muhammad, in five Sections, p. 206—YI. The ’Ummayide 
Khalife, p. 362—YII. The ’Abb&side Khalifs, p. 402—VIII. to 
XX. The Samams, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and other Dynasties, 
p. 421—XXI. Khundk&rs of Rum, p. 491—XXII. Kai&saras 
of Efim, p. 494—XXIII. The Khans of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 511—XXIY. Changiz Khan and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 514—XXY. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540— 
XXYI. Timur and his sons, p. 546—XXVII. The Uzbaks, p. 
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563—XXVIII. The Safavi's, p. 565—XXIX. The seven Climates 
and the Subas of Hindustan, in two Sections, p. 570—XXX. 
The Rajas of Hindustan, in fifteen Sections, p. 592—XXXI. 
The Sultans of Hindustan from Muhammad Sam to the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 630—XXXII. to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhin, Gujarat, Thatt&, Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, Kashmir, 
and Mult&n, p. 864—Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Saints, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925. 

The only copy which I know of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in the library of Saldu-d din Ahmad Kh4n, a gentle¬ 
man of Mur&d&b&d. 

Size —4to., 1378 pages of 21 lines each. 
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CIX. 


MA-ASIRU-L UMARA 

OF 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN SAMSAMU-D DAULA. 

[This work may be called the Peerage of the Mughal Empire.] 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hindustan and the Dakhin under the 
house of Timur from Akbar to 1155 a.h. 

[“Amir Kamalu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Shah Naw&z 
Kh&n, came from Khw&f to Hindustan in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Shah Nawaz Khan, whose original name was 
’Abdu-r Kazzak al Husaim, was born at Lahore in 1111 a.h. 
(1699 a.d.). Early in life he went to Aurangab&d, where most of 
his relatives resided, and he was not long afterwards appointed 
Diwdn of Birar. Having incurred the displeasure of Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf Jah, by favouring the revolt of his son Nasir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Wa-asira-l Umara . After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf Jah, in 1160 a.h. (1747 
a.d.), shortly before his death, took him again into favour, and 
reinstated him in the Diwam of Birar. Sh&h Nawaz Khan 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Asaf Jah, and subsequently became the chief minister 
of Salabat- Jang, the Subadar of the Dakhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the affairs of that portion of India, and the 
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struggles for supremacy between the English and French. He was 
assassinated in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.). Ghulam ’AH implicates 
Bussy in his murder, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudices.”] 

The work was commenced by Shah Nawaz Khan Samsamu-d 
daula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It was considered as lost, till 
Mir Ghulam ’Alf, surnamed Az&d, the author of two biographical 
works-, the Sarv-i Azad and Khazana-i Amira} and a friend of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves,, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi¬ 
tions, amongst which was the life of the author* 2 and a preface, 
which gives an account of the work. 

[“ Ghulam ’AH was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a.h. (1704 a.d.), but the date of his death is not 
known. He was at one time attached to Samsamu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to. the 
Khulasatn-l Afkar , ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurangabad, by the 
Subadars , and associated in friendly intimacy with the sons of 
Niz&mu-l Mulk Asaf J&h; yet with these temptations he never 
engaged in the affairs of the world/ 

“ The biographies comprised in the first edition of the work 
extend to Ghulam ’All’s own time, and are 261 in number, in¬ 
cluding the life of the author by the editor.”] 

At a subsequent period the son of Samsamu-d daula, named 
’Abdu-1 Hai Kh&n, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to his father’s original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

1 Though professedly a Biography of Persian Poets, the Khazana-i Amira contains 
a very full account of the transactions of a great portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical matter in his narrative. The 
passages relative to the Nawabs of Oudh occupy ahout one-fifth of the entire work. 

2 Translated hy H. H. Wilson, in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine , vol. iv. 
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duction of Mir Ghulam ’AIL So the work as it at present 
stands contains [“ The Preface by the Editor*—The Original 
Preface of Shah Nawaz Khdn.—The Preface by Ghulam ’All.— 
The Life of Shah Naw&z Khan by Ghul&m ’AIL—An Index to 
the Biographies.—The Biographies arranged in alphabetical order. 
—Conclusion, containing a short life of the Editor, ’Abdu-1 Hai 
Khan.”] 

[“ The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contained in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are full of important 
historical detail; and as they include the lives of all the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Timur down to 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.), the 
Ma-asiru-l umard must always hold its place as one of the 
most valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History. ’Abdu-1 Hai enumerates no less than thirty histories 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of the work.”] 

Colonel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Ma-asiru-l umard . He has completely reversed 
the relations of father and son, observing, “ This book was 
compiled by ’Abdu-1 Hai bin ’Abdu-r Eazzak Shah Nawaz 
Khan, and finished by his son Samsamu-d daula a.d. 1779.” 1 He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to his 
History of Bengal. He appears to have been misled by the 
latter nobleman’s different appellations ; his name being ’Abdu-r 
Razz&k, and his titles successively Shah Nawaz Khan and 
Sams&mu-d daula. 

[“ 5 Abdu-l Hai Khdn was born in 1142 a.h. (1729 a.d.), and 
in 1162 a.h. (1748 a.d.) was elevated to the rank of Kb&n by 
Nizdm Nasir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Dkvdm of 
Birdr. In the time of Salabat Jang he became commandant of 
Daulatabad. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.), he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Golkonda, but he was subse- 

1 Cat. of Tippoo’s Library, p. 19. 
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quently released in 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.) by Niz&mu-d daula 
Asaf Jah II., who treated him with great distinction, and re¬ 
instated him in his paternal title as Samsamu-1 Mulk. He died 
in 1196 a.h. (1781 a.d.). 5 Abdu-l Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shamsu-d daula Dilawar Jang. 
When he was released from prison, he received his father’s title, 
and became Samsamu-d daula Samsam Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-asiru-l umara he calls himself Samsamu-1 Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim. Mr. Bland refers to a work 
in which he is called Samsamu-1 Mulk Dilawar Jang. 5 **] 

Size —Fol. 17 in. by 11J, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 

EXTRACTS. 

Mahdbat Khan Khan-khanan Sipah-sdlar . 

Zamana Beg was son of Ghuyur Beg Kabuli, and belonged to 
the Saiyids of the pure Razwiya stock. Kh&n-zaman, son of 
Mahabat Khan, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from the Prophet Moses. They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghuyur Beg came from Shir&z to Kabul, 
and settled among one of the tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on the death of the Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaign against Chitor. Zamana Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahactis of Prince Salim (Jahangir), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable mansab, and was made JBakhsM of the shagird - 
peshas. When Raja Uchaina made a treaty and agreement with 
Mu’azzam Khan Fathpuri at Allahabad, and came to wait upon 
the Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed 
with wondering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who said one night in private, “ Why should I be troubled with 
this man ?” Zam&na Beg said that if permission were given, he 
1 A large portion of this article has been taken from Morley's Catalogue . 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc¬ 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midnight to the dwelling 
of the Rdja, who was drank and fast asleep. He left his servant 
at the door, and telling the Raja's servants to wait outside, because 
he had a royal message to deliver, he went into the tent, cut off 
the Rdja’s head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he had an answer 
to bring, he took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Rdja’s followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, they dispersed, and 
all the Raja's treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zamana Beg received the title of Mahabat Khan, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Jahdngir he was raised to a mamab of 
3000, and sent in command of an army against the Rana. 1 * * 

Mu’tamad Khan . 

Mu'tamad Khan Muhammad Shamf was a native of Persia, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused his introduction to Jannat Makdni (Jahangir). In the 
third year of the reign he was honoured with the title of 
Mu’tamad Khdn. He was BakhsM of the Aliadis for a long 
time. In the ninth year died Sulaiman Beg Fidai Khan, who 
was BakhsM of the army of Prince Shah Jahdn in the campaign 
against the Rdnd. Mu’tamad Khan was then appointed to the 
office. In the eleventh year, when the Prince was deputed to 
make arrangements in the Dakhin, the office of BakhsM was 
again entrusted to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of history, yet it appears from his work Ikbal- 
ndma Jahangir z, which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
his holding the office of Ahad-navisi , he lias not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im¬ 
portant facts. 

1 [The subsequent career of this nobleman occupies a leading place in the history 
of the reigns of Jahangir and Shkh JaMu, supra Vol. VI.] 
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CX. 

TAZK1RATU-L UMARX 


OF 

KEWAL RAIL 

This is a Biographical account of the nobles of Hindustan, from 
the time of Akbar to Bahadur Shah, by Kewal R4m, son of 
Raghunath Das A gar w 41a, inhabitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr, 
written in the year 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.). It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the mansab of two hundred, and of the 
Hindu Rajas who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi¬ 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotion. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with the Ma-asiru-l TJmara. 

Size— 8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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CXI. 

SAWXNIH-X AKBARf 

or 

AM in HAIDAR HUSAINT. 

[This is a modern history of the Emperor Akbar, written by 
Amir Haidar Husaini Wasiti of Bilgrdm, whose ancestors came 
from Wasit in Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of “ Mufakhkharu-d daula Bahadur Shaukat-i Jang William 
Kirkpatrick,” and so must have been written towards the close 
of the last century. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty-fourth year of the reign. The 
author states that he derived his materials from the Akbar-ndma 
of Abu-1 Eazl, the Mantakhab of Badduni, the Tabakat of 
Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the Ahbar-nama of Illdhdad 
Faizi Sihrindi, the Ma-asiru-l iimara and other works. He adds 
that he used the four parts of the Insha-e Abii-l Fazl> and es¬ 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing his surprise that it 
has been so little referred to by historians. The Insha is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in three parts only; 
so, Mr. Blochmann says, “ it looks as if Amir Haidar's copy of 
the fourth part was unique.” But a reference made by Sir H. 
Elliot in p. 413, Yol. Y. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of the work. The Akbar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he “has 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abu-1 Fazl em¬ 
ployed for rhetorical purposes/' 

u This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, “is perhaps the only 
critical historical work written by a native,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians. 1 

Size —Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each.J 
1 [Aftn-i Akbari) yol. i. pp. xxxi. and 316.] 
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CXII. 

SIYARU-L M U T A-A KHKHIRI'N 


OF 

GHULAM httsain kha'n. 

[The first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived from the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct history 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangzeb. This constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Khulasatu-t 
Taivarikh. The author has been severely condemned by Col. 
Lees 1 for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old munshl , without ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh . It has 
been shown by Sir H. M. Elliot, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khulasatu-t Tawarikh itself is a gross piracy of au anonymous 
work called Mukhtasira-t Taioarikh , and it may have been this 
very work that Ghulam Husain used and referred to as the pro¬ 
duction of u some old munshi.”] 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirhi} 2 “Review of 
Modern Times,” is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

1 [Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii.] 

2 [Writers disagree as to the exact reading and meaning of the title. It may be 
Sairu-l Nuta-akhkhirin, “ Review of Modern Times,” which seems to he favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — or Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin , 
“ Manners of the Moderns,” as rendered by Briggs, and followed by Sir H. M. 
Elliot.] 
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general history of India from 1700 to 1786 a.d. It contains the 
reigns of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, an account of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781 a.d., and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats these important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. [“ It is written,” 
says General Briggs, “in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume ; nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to the Muhammadan 
character and creed, do we perceive throughout its pages any 
inferiority to the historical memoirs of Europe. The Due de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not have been 
ashamed to be the authors of such a production. J ’] 

The testimony which Ghulam Husain bears to the merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to them. Dr. Tennant 
observes that “of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputation. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if he felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad¬ 
venturers for having obtained this honourable testimony to their 
character. From want of knowledge in the language, he does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their banians and sarkdrs ; nor does he conceal 
that injustice was sometimes committed through their inter¬ 
ference. Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe. This 
author's MSS., for many .years, were handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he has written abundantly 
severe; nor does there seem any intention to please by flattery 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English. 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other individuals, 
to be found in the Siyaru-l Mida-akhkhirm , are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of them, as that of Mr. Fullarton, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country. 
Without having any knowledge of civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed the fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance.” 1 

The Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin , or “ Manners of the Moderns,” 
was completed in the year 1783 by Saiyid Ghulam ’All Khan 
Tabataba, a relation of Nawab ’Alivardi Khan. His father, 
Hidayat ’All Kh&n, held the Government of Bihar in the 
siibadarship of Mah&bat Jang, as the naib, or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-in-law Haibat Jang. He was afterwards 
Faujdar , or military governor, of Sonpat and Panipat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. On the flight of Sh&li \Alam from 
Dehli to avoid the persecution of Ghaziu-d din Khan, he ac¬ 
companied him as his Mir-bakhsM or chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghulam Husain, the post of Mir - 
munshz or principal secretary; and for his second son Fakhru-d 
daula, that of Dzivan-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hidayat ’Ali to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to his jagir in Bihar, where 
he died soon after the deposition of Kasim ’All Khan. 

His son, Ghul4m Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
Kasim ’All Khan in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the English occasioned his removal. He was then engaged in 
various services under our own Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. In a short Preface he says, w No one 
apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeb, I will briefly record what 
I know on.the subject, or have heard from trustworthy and 
esteemed narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 
1 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, vol. i. p. 286. 
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historian should be inclined to write the events of former times, 
the thread of successive occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Relying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I proceed to the execution 
of my task, and will put down in clear language, free from 
abstruseness, whatsoever I have heard related by persons con¬ 
sidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology is 
evident: those who have furnished the information must be 
answerable 

’Some further particulars of the author may be found in volumes 
i. and iii. of the Asiatic Annual Register , in which Extracts 
are given from his autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it does not appear there in the 
printed edition by ’Abdu-1 Majid. 

This work was translated into English by Mustafa, a French 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from his Preface that he was in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that he was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a French, Italian, Turkish, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect master of Persian 
and Hindustani. But although he prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to be regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although he says that he “ could not write in 
any other language so fluently.” A large portion of the im¬ 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
long been a rare book, only to be found here and there in public 
libraries.] 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
whole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator's English than a revision of his translation.] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second volume of Scott’s History of the Deccan 
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The Siyaru-l Muta-akhkkirm has been printed more than 
once at Calcutta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1836 by Hakim ’Abdu-l Majid, in a quarto 
volume of 534 pages. 

The work is well known to English readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made from it in his 
History of India ; [and Grhulam Husain is “the Musulradn his¬ 
torian of those times ” whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval. 1 In fact, the native side of the history of 
Ghulam Husain’s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such lengthy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statements of other writers, most of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. Eor these reasons 
no Extracts from the work are here given; but it is greatly to be 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history.] 


1 Essay on Clive, 
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CXIII. 

MULAKHKHASU-T TAWARfKH 

OF 

FARZAND AL t HUSAIN. 

This is an abridgment of the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkliirin by 
Farzand ’Ali of Monghir, who says respecting himself: 

“ Being highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the Siyaru-l 
Muta-akhkhirm , the unrivalled composition of Ghiildm 'All 
Khan. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
are rarely found in any other work on history, it has ever been 
dear to my heart; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but exhausts the patience of readers ; 
so at the request of some of my friends, I made an abstract of 
the work, and denominated it Mulakhkhasu-t Tawdrikh 

This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Timur to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Sh&h, 1738 a.d. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, ’Azimabad, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.d. Part III. 
Transactions from the twenty-second year of Muhammad Sh&h 
up to the twenty-third year of Sh&h ’Alarms reign, 1781 A.D. 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 511 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

There is another abridgment of the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirm 
by Maulavi ’Abdu-l Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed in Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh. 
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CXIV. 

TA'RfKH-I MAMA'LIK-I HIND 

OP 

GHULA'M BA'SIT. 

This is a compilatioD by Ghulara Basit, undertaken at the sug¬ 
gestion of ail English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have had the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of Tarikh-i Basit , which is 
probably the same as this.] 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on the income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his misfortune, his tenure, along with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh, was resumed, and he was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author in this emergency wished that, like his ancestors, 
who for about three hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors of Hindustan, he also might enter the service of the 
same family. But although, he observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that house, he through his bad luck was disap¬ 
pointed in that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
under the English, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a manshi in order to secure 
his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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his masters, he at last obtained a sufficient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for the welfare of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.h. (1782 a.d.) he went to Calcutta, in com¬ 
pany with I’tik&du-d daula Nasiru-1 Mulk General Charles Burt, 
who one day requested him to write a brief account of the Rulers 
of Hindustan, whether Musulman or Hindu, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati¬ 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he had heard from his father 
Shaikh Saifu-llah of Bijnor, who had been during his whole life in 
the royal service, and had attained the great age of one hundred 
and five years. Although he abridged the accounts derived from 
other historians, he did so without the omissiou of any material 
points; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one copy to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history ; 
but in the course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Mahdbharat, Matla’u-l Anwar , Tankh-i Bahadiir-shaM , 
Tankh-i Yamtni , the histories of Hdji Muhammad Kandahari 
and Niz&mu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Firishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

He appears to have taken a very short time about the com¬ 
pilation, for he brings it down to the 10th of Ramazan of the 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1196 a.h. (1782 
a.d.), the twenty-fourth year of Shah ’Alain's reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters. He 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindu 
Demigods and Rajas to the Ghaznivides and Sultans of Dehli 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timurian 
Sovereigns, he introduces an account of the Rulers of Sind, 
Mult&n, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, the Bahmanis, the Kings 
of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Birar, Gujar&t, Malwd, Kliandesh and 
Malabar. 
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I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged to 
the late MulU Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Kanauj 
with the title Zubdatu-t Tawar'ikh . 

[The Extract was translated by a munshi , and revised by Sir 
H. M. Elliot.] 

Size— 8vo., 612 pages of 17 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

In 1020 a.h. (1611 a.d.), the Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir 
made over the fort of Surat, in the province of Gujarat, to the 
English, against whom the Firingis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both are thirsty of each other’s blood. This * 
was the place where the English made their first settlement 
in India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu¬ 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him!) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not admit that he was the Son of God. They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.h. 1196 (1782 a.d.), these people have sway over 
most parts of Hindustan. 

The people of Malib&r are for the most part infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghaiar (Ghamydr ?). Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of nluch effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits every night with one of them by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, form connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panjab, before embrac¬ 
ing Islam, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
polyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman, he left something at the door as a signal, so that, 
if another husband happened to come at the same time, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was born, she 
was taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed, 
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“Will any person purchase this girl, or not?” If there ap¬ 
peared any purchaser, she was given to him; otherwise she was 
put to death. 

It is also a custom among the Malib&ris, that in case of 
there being several brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
marry, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis¬ 
putes might arise. If any of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of the bazar , but he can¬ 
not marry. If the eldest brother die, the survivors are to keep 
mourning for him during a whole year ; and so on in propor¬ 
tion for the other brothers. Amongst them women make their 
advances to the men. 

The Malibaris are divided into three classes. If a person of 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until he has bathed, and if he should so eat, he is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave 5 unless he manages to escape to some place where 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of the 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest; and if the latter 
eats food from the hands of the former, he is degraded from his 
class. 
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CXY. 

OHAH^lE GULZA'R, SHUJA’r 

OP 

HART charan da's. 

The author of this work is Hari Charan Das, son of Udai Rai, 
son of Mukund Rai, son of S&gar Mai, late chaudhari and 
kaniingo of the pargana of Mirat, in the province of Dehli. He 
tells us that he was in the employment of Nawab Kasim ’All 
Khan ; and in the first year of the reign of Alamgir II., he 
accompanied the Naw&b and his daughter, Najbu-n Nisa Khanam, 
alias Blbi Khanam, wife of the late Nawab, Najmu-d daula 
Is’h&k Khan, when they proceeded to Oudh, to have an inter¬ 
view with Naw&b Mirzd AH Khan Iftikharu-d daula and Salar 
Jang Khan-kh&nan, the brothers of the deceased Nawab, and 
sons of Nawab Mu’tamadu-d daula Is’hak Khan. 

Kasim AH Khan, immediately after his arrival at Faizabad, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Nawab and his sons Shafik All 
Kh&n and Ak k ’All Khan. Shafik AH Khan, the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of Iiis father, and survived him 
only a few years. He was succeeded by his son, Husain AH 
Kh&n, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Najbu-n Nisa Begam, to continue to receive his 
allowance. 

Although the family of the deceased Naw&b was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events which he 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum¬ 
stances, and he was not so comfortably situated as before. 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibrahim ’All Khan, alias Mirza Khairati, son of Hikmat-ma’ab 
Khan, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Shah. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Nawab K&sim ’AH Kh&n, and 
had come with him to Faizab&d. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolerable knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics and other sciences. He had collected a large number of 
historical and other works, and spent a great part of his time in 
their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as Firishtci , Uabibu-s Siyar , Mir-at-i ' A lam, Khulasatu-l 
Akhbarat, and others. But not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through the Shah-nama, 
Rajavali, Ramayana , Mahabharat , Bhdgavat , Faizfs translation 
of the Jog Bashist from the Sanskrit into Persian, which he 
had in his own possession, besides other works which he borrowed 
from his friends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, he wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of the Rajas, Kings, and Nobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. He also designed to continue his work up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra era (1785 a.t>.), to produce a his¬ 
tory of contemporary Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at the same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under his own 
observation during his long life of eighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of his own and of his ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From the time that the writer came to Oudh, some allowance 
for his maintenance was made by Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula, through 
the recommendation of Bibf Kh4nam and Shafik ’All Khan, 
and he continued to receive it for seventeen years, that is, up to 
1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.), when it was stopped by Bern Bahddur, on 
account of some misunderstanding which arose between him and 
Bibi Kh&nam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a few years, when Beni Bah&dur became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments which had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Khanam, in whose immediate 
employment he was, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligations which he was under to Nawab 
Shuj4’u-d daula; and “ as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chahdr Gulzar Shitjffi, “ The Four 
Rose Gardens of ShujaV’ 

The work is nevertheless divided into five Books, fancifully 
styled Chamans , or u parterres,” an apparent inconsistency de¬ 
rived from the fact that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardens, which, being generally square after the 
Oriental fashion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the w r ork was taken by Sir H. M. 
Elliot from the author's Preface. The writer is very communi¬ 
cative in other parts of his work as to his family and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and his employments. He lived to the age of eighty, and had 
seen many of the events which he describes, so that his -work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive. The Extracts all 
relate to modern times. They v r ere translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by munsMs, and have been corrected in his handwriting.] 
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CONTENTS. 

Book I. History of Brahma, Mahes, etc.—II. Account of the 
Sati Yuga—III. The Treta Yuga and the Avatars—IY. The 
Dw&para—Y. The Kali Yuga: this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I.—The Rajas of Dehli, now called Sh&h-Jahauabad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of R4ja 
Judhishtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, as taken from the Raj avail and 
Faizfs translation of the Mahdbhdrata from Hindi into Persian, 

Part II.—History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the author's own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of their power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 1198th of the Muham¬ 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Sh&h ’Alam's 
reign. 

Part I.—Sec. i. Commences from R4ja Judhishtar. Thirty 
Rajas of this line ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and 16 days. The following are their names * *.—ii. Raja 
Bisarwa and * * his successors, fourteen in number, reigned 500 
years 2 months and 23 days.—iii. Raja Bfr Bahu and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months.—iv, 
R&ja Dihandar and * *. his successors, nine in number, reigned 
359 years 11 months and 27 days.—v. Raja Sakot,—vi. Raja 
Bikramajit.—vii. Samundarpal; Jundpal, son of Samundarpal; 
Neipdl, son of Jundp&l; Despal, son of Neipal; Nar Singh P&l, 
son of Despal; Sabhpal, son of Nar Singh Pal; Lakhpal, son of 
Sabhpal; Gobindp&l, son of Lakhp41; Sarbp&l, son of Gobindpal; 
Balipal, son of Sarbpdl; Mehrpal, son of Balipal; Harpal, son of 
Mehrpal; Bhimpal, son of Harpal; Madanpal, son of Bhimp&l; 
Karmpal, son of Madanpdl ; Bikrampal, son of Karmpal. The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and 20 days.—viii. Raja Tilok Chand ; Bikram Chand, 
son of Tilok Chand; K4rtik Chand, son of Bikram Chand; Ram 
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Chand, son of Kartik Chand; Adhar Chand, son of Ram Chand; 
Kalyan Chand, son of Adhar Chand; Bhim Chand, son of Kalyan 
Chand; Girah Chand, son of Bhim Chand ; Gobind Chand, 
son of Girah Chand ; Rdni Premvati, wife of Gobind Chand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days.—ix. Har Prem. Four Rajas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days.—Gobind Chand, son of 
Har Prem; Gopal Prem, son of Gobind Chand ; Mah& P&tr, 
son of Gopal Prem.—x. Dahi Sen ; Balawal Sen, son of Dahi 
Sen ; Keshu Sen, son of Balawal Sen ; Madhu Sen, son of 
Keshu Sen; Sur Sen, son of Madhu Sen; Bhim Sen, son of Sur 
Sen; Kanak Sen, son of Bhim Sen ; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen; JNarain Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen ; Lakhman Sen, son of Narain Sen ; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakhman Sen.—xi. Raja Dip Singh. Six Rajas of this family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months : Ran Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; Raj Singh, son of Ran Singh ; Chatar Singh, son of 
Raj Singh; Bar Singh, son of Chatar Singh ; Jiwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singh.—xii. Raja Pithaura. Of this line five princes 
filled the throne during 80 years 6 months and 10 days : Rai 
Abhai Mai, son of Rai Pithaurd; Durjan Mai, son of Abhai 
Mai; Udai Mai, son of Durjan Mai; Rai Vijai Mai, son of 
TJdai Mai. 

Part II.—History of the Muhammadan Emperors, from the 
reign of Shahabu-d din Ghori, who first ruled in Hindustdn, to 
the thirteenth year of Shdh ’Alam's reign, a.h. 1187 (1773 a.d.), 
a period of 635 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[The author continues his list of contents in great detail.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Khdndi Rao s son of Malhar Rao , Mahratta , killed by Suraj Mai 
Jdt; and A'ppaji Mahratta by the Rdthor Rajputs. 

In 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.) Appaji, Malhar Rao, and other Mah- 
rattas, having collected a large force from M&lwa and Gujardt, 
poured like a torrent upon Dig and Kumbher, then held by Suraj 
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Mai Jat. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
country* The war continued for several months, and ended in 
the death of Kh&ndi Kao, who was killed in an action with 
Suraj Mai. 

After the death of this chief, the Mahrattas, finding them¬ 
selves unable to stand against the Jats, turned their arms towards 
the country of R&ja Bakht Singh and other Rathor chiefs, and 
demanded a contribution from the R&ja, who, immediately on 
receiving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs: “ Alas ! how deplorable is the 
condition of Rajputs, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhin demands tribute from them ! Where are those Rajputs 
gone who were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
thousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels who occupied the most 
secure and impenetrable valleys of Kabul, but drove them out 
and became masters of their strongholds ? While the R&jputs 
occupied the road between Kabul and India, no power could force 
its way into this country from that direction, nor did any people 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects or rise in re¬ 
bellion against the throne. Surely, the blood of true Rajputs 
is altogether extinct” He uttered many such inflammatory 
sentences before the assembly, and a Rajput, roused by his speech, 
broke silence and said, “ The Rajputs of this time possess more 
courage than those of former ages; but the R&jas of the present 
time are not so brave or so judicious in command as they were of 
old.” “Of course,” replied the Raja, “if the soldiers of an army 
be cowards, blame is thrown upon the weakness and inability of 
its leader.” 

In short, after a long discussion, the Rajput rose up with six 
other persons, two of whom were his sons/two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appaji's camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty kos from that of Raja Bakht Singh. They 

alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of A'ppaji, 

© 
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turning a deaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and tried 
to prevent them from going in. The chief of these brave Rajputs, 
dauntlessly approaching the Mahratta chief, sat close to his 
cushion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. He 
asked him, in the name of his R4ja, what he meant by coming 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from the R4thor 
chief. “ I came here,” replied App4ji, “by the force of my arms, 
and I demand the tribute by right of might. If God pleases, 
I will penetrate in a few days to the very palaces of your Raja.” 
“No, no,” said the Rajput, “you must not be too sure of your 
bravery and power. God has made other men stronger than 
you.” 

On hearing these words, App4jfs indignation knew no bounds, 
and at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him and the 
Raja. The R&jput could not restrain himself, and, inflamed with 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Mahratta chief, put 
an end to his existence with one blow. Having severed his head 
from his body, he made off with it, and took it to Raja Bakht 
Singh, while his other companions engaged with the Mahrattas, 
who, with loud shouts, ran towards them, to avenge the death 
of their chief. Three of these Rajputs were slain, and three, 
though much wounded, escaped from the hands of the enemy. 
After the death of Appaji, the Mahrattas were obliged to decamp, 
and return to their country. 

Death of 9 Aliwardi Khan , Nazim of Bengal . 

’Aliwardi Khan, the Governor of Bengal, Maksud4bad and 
Patna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fast approach¬ 
ing, appointed his daughter's son as his successor, and enjoined 
on him the observance of two precepts. First, that he should 
never enter into hostilities with the English. Secondly, that 
he should never exalt Ja’far ’Ali Khan to any great rank, or 
entrust him with such power as to involve himself in difficulty, 
in case of his revolt. 

Siraju-d daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and when, 
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after the death of ’Aliwardi Kh4n, he succeeded to power, he 
took Ja’far ’AH Khdn into his favour, and conferred on him a 
j&glr , to which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
placed his whole army under his command. The English at 
Calcutta punctually paid their annual tribute, according to the 
fixed rate. But Siraju-d daula, through his covetousness and 
pride of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 
became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by his vanity 
and presumption, he suddenly attacked them in Calcutta, and 
having plundered their property and cash, put several of their 
officers to death, and returned to Murshid4b&d. 

As the English had taken no heed of his movements, they 
could not oppose him at the time with success; but afterwards 
they collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
Murshidabad. They also brought over Ja’far ’Ah' Khan to their 
interest, upon the promise of making over the province of Bengal 
to him. When their army reached within one or two inarches 
from Murshid&bad, Siraju-d daula advanced to oppose them. 
Ja’far ’All Khan, who had the command of all his forces, wished 
to capture and surrender him to the English without auy battle 
being fought; butSir&ju-d daula soon became acquainted with his 
intentions, and seeing himself in a helpless situation, secretly 
embarked alone in a boat and fled. 

After his flight the English assigned the province of Bengal to 
Ja’far ’AH Kh&n, who established his rule there, and appointed 
bis deputies in all its districts. All the property of Siraju-d 
daula was taken and divided between him and the English. 
When Sir&ju-d daula had gone thirty kos from Murshidabad, he 
stopped for a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his hukka, Accordingly the servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a darwesh , he approached 
it, and asked the occupant for some fire. 

It is said that the darwesh had been a servant of Siraju-d 
daula, and, being ignominiously turned out by him for some fault, 
he had become a fakir, and taken up his abode in this jungle. When 
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he saw the servant of Siraju-d daula, with a chillam in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly recognized him, and asked him 
how he happened to be there. The servant, who was a simpleton, 
discovered the whole matter to him ; and the darwesh , quietly 
leaving him there, went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Siraju-d daula’s 
arrival. As orders for capturing the Nawab had been issued by 
Ja’far ’All Kh&n and the English, and the governor had received 
them on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
having seized the Nawab, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to Ja’far ’All Khan, who put him to death in 
a.h. 1160 (1747 A.D.). 

Having so far gratified his ambition, Ja’far ’All Khan with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bengal, 
and took possession of all the wealth and royal equipage of 
Siraju-d daula, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wise advice of his grandfather. 

Safdar Jang and Suraj Mai Jot . 

When Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Ahmad 
Shah, the districts which, according to the established eustom, 
comprised the jdgir of a minister, were also granted to him. 
Farid&bad, which is twelve kos distance from Shah-Jahanabad, 
had been formerly a part of this jdgir; but since the time of 
the late minister, Ftimadu-d daula, Balr&m, a near relation of 
Suraj Mai Jat, having put the officers of the minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what he liked out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar Jang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Suraj Mai Jat and Balr&m ; 
but they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.), he marched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Farldabad from 
Balr&m. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded that 
Suraj Mai should resign all the places which belonged to the 
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Emperor; but the Jat chief, on receiving this demand, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Kumbher and other places with strong 
garrisons, guns, and all the munitions of war, and having pre¬ 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some¬ 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance. 

Fight between Kaim Khan and Sa’du-llah Khan. 

In 1162 a.h. (1749 a.d.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kaim Kh&n, etc., 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afghan, and Sa’du-llah Khan 
and other sons of ’All Muhammad Khan Rohilla; and the two 
parties, the Afghans and the Rohillas, went so far in their 
animosity towards each other that they both had recourse to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of K&im Khan, the eldest son of 
Muhammad Khan Bangash. The Afghans, after the death of 
their chief, took to flight; and the Rohillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of Kaim Kh&n’s death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter with Suraj Mai J&t unsettled, and immediately 
came to Dehli. With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
marched to Farrukh&b&d, the residence of Kaim Kh&n, and con¬ 
fiscated all the property of the Afghans, leaving only a few 
villages sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khan and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khan. He placed the 
estates of the Afghans under the management of Raja Nuwul 
R&i, who acted as the Nawab’s deputy in the governorship of the 
province of Oudh and Allahabad, and himself returned to Dehli. 


Jafar ’Ali Khan and Kasim 9 All Khan . 

Ja’far ’All Kh&n, who had joined with the English, put 
Siraju-d daula, his sister’s son, who governed Murshid&bad, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province. KAsim 
’AH KhAn, who was one of his near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con¬ 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of Ja’far ’All Khan, 
became deputy of his father, and, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing the affairs of the provinces. He resolved 
on punishing KhAdim Husain Khan, governor of Puraniya, who 
refused submission to Ja’far ’AH Khan. Having marched from 
MaksudAbAd, he reached the banks of the river whioh flows on 
the other side of Puraniya, and pitched his tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran determined to cross the river 
nex't morning, and make a sudden attack upon Khadim Husain 
Khan. As he had collected a very large army, and was himself 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Khadim Husain KhAn was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving, 
the city of Puraniya to the invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who was sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of KhAdirn Husain KhAn, and 
the rest, with the camp, returned to Ja’far ’AH KhAn at Mur- 
shidabAd. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] he said, “ Some evil is 
about to befall me, 11 and the same night he was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Ja’far ’Ali KhAn, after Miran’s death, became weak and em¬ 
barrassed. Kasim ’AH KhAn, his son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took Ja’far ’AH KhAn prisoner. * The English made KAsiin ’Ali 
KhAn governor of Bengal and ’Azhnabad Patna, instead of 
Ja’far ’Ali KhAn in 1170 a.h. 

Shah 'Alam proceeds against Kalinjar. 

His Majesty, the asylum of the world, ShAh ’Alam BAdshah, 
having subdued the Deputy Subadar of the province of ’AzimAbAd, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Oudh, which belonged to Naw4b Shuja’u^d daula. The Naw4b 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, went towards Jhansi and the fort of K&liujar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Bundela 
Rajas and Mahrattas. Shuja’u-d daula with his army went as 
far as Mahoba, which is near the fort of K41injar, and overran 
the country. The Raja of K&linjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also ta promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of Jhansi, Kalpi, etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexed to the dominions of the Emperor and 
Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. * * Afterwards they crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Mahdi-ghat, where they encamped in 1177 a.h. 
(1763 a.d.). 

Kasim 9 Ali Khan invites Shah 9 A' lam and Nawab Shnja'n-d 
daula to Azimabad , and a battle is fought with the English, 

When Kasim ’All Khan, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
Maksudabad and ’Azimdbad Patna, having fled from the English, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to Shuja’u-d 
daula, Shah ’Alam and the Naw&b were encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna, at the ghat of Bibipur, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of Kalinjar, and corre¬ 
spondence was going on about the matter with Raja Hindupat. 
At that place a petition was received by the Emperor and a letter 
by the Nawab from Kasim ’All Khan, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises of remuneration. Satis¬ 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
Naw&b. Kasim ’All Khan therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghat of Bibipur, pitched his tents near the royal 
camp. 

After an interview with the Emperor and Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derived encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those days a question was under dispute with 
Raja Hindupat, the Emperor and the Naw&b could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. K&sim ’All KMn, seeing 
that the Raja would not come to amicable terms, and that the 
Emperor and the Nawab could not go to ’Azimab&d and Bengal 
until the dispute was adjusted, offered his mediation, and after an 
interview with the Raja, settled the question. A part of the 
contribution money, which the Raja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for the remainder Kasim 'AH Khan became 
surety. After this, he entreated the Emperor and the Naw&b for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to them. 
He also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he might obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad. 

Though some say that the Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and 'Azimabad should be taken from the 
English and given to Kasim ’AH Khan, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the 1st of Zi'-l 
ka'da, 1178 a.h. (20th April, 1765 a.d .), 1 the Emperor, Shuja’u-d 
daula Waziru-1 Mamalik and Kasim ’All Khan marched towards 
’Azim&bad, as far as Benares. The English who were at 'Azim- 
dbad Patna trembled like an aspen at the fear of His Majesty 
Shah ’Alam Badshah and Nawab Shujau-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to them, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They 
deputed Shitab Rai on their part, promising to give up ’Azim- 
abad, pay whatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em¬ 
peror and the Nawab would return from Benares without attack¬ 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded to, Shitab Rai was 
turned out of the camp, and the royal army marched on from 
Benares. The English, being informed of this, left the city of 
1 [This is a year too late. The real date is 3rd May, 1764.] 
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Patna, and having assembled at Bach Pah&ri, six icos from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries there. Bely¬ 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to offer opposition, and prepared 
to fight. 

The Emperor and the Naw&b, having marched from Benares, 
proceeded by rapid marches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five kos from Bach Pah&ri. The action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
Shuja’u-d daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Pahari, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

The whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
* the horizon, the brave soldiers of both parties ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their first positions. But 
Shuja’u-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex¬ 
perienced men who were with him, recalled the warriors of his 
army from Pahari to his own tents. Although Shujd’ Kuli 
Khan and others who were at the batteries remonstrated with 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be highly inexpedient, because they had been fixed there with 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it would be very 
difficult to regain the position, yet the Nawab would not listen to 
them, and having recalled the soldiers from Pahari, ordered the 
batteries to be fixed near his camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Nawab could not drive the English from it. In these 
same days, the wet season commenced, ^nd rain began to fall. 
The place where the tents of the Emperor and Shuja’u-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the camp, and His Majesty and the Nawab 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty kos east of Benares. When 
the rains were over, in consequence of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several months, and the collection of the revenues 
from the provinces which belonged to Shuja’u-d daula having been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Naw&b for this war with 
the English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Nawab asked Kasim ’All Khan for 
the money which he had promised for the expenses of the 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As the 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit in the army, and as 
Kasim ’AH Khan, notwithstanding that he was importuned and 
entreated to pay the money, would not come to a right under¬ 
standing, but resorted to unfair and dishonest expedients, the 
Emperor and the Nawab took harsh measures against him, and 
having called him from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands on, * 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

Wheu the rainy season was over, the English, having marched 
from ’Azimabad, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor’s and the Nawab’s camp, at a distance of five or six kos . 
Lines of intrenchment were prepared on either side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. As Nawab Shuja/u-d 
daula had heavy artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat. When recourse was had to this kind of warfare, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the warriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula 1 s army, having overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder. They put 
a great number of them to the swprd, and beat the drums of 
triumph and conquest. The Naw&b ordered his soldiers not to let 
any one escape alive. The army of Shuja’u-d daula surrounded 
the enemy on all sides, and the English, having no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
very desperate attack upon their opponents. Shuja’ Kuli Kh&n, 
alias ’Isa, who was a slave of the Nawab, and had 4000 horse 
under his command, observed the furious attack of the English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, “Friends ! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on those arras. Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.” His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They read the 
fatiha , and lifted up their hands in prayer. ’Tsa, thinking that 
they would follow him, galloped his horse towards the English 
front, but only five horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of those cowards who remained behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. ’Tsa with his drawn sword 
furiously attacked the enemy like a Rustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr¬ 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. 

When Shuja 1 Hull Kkdn, alias ’Tsa, was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of 
Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula. The English, being informed of this, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of Rctja Beni 
Bahadur, the deputy of the Nawab. The Raja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand his ground, and fled without at¬ 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and foot, his flight caused the defeat of the armies 
of the Emperor and the Nawab. The English took possession of 
the intrenchments of the fugitives. Although the Nawab tried 
much to rally them, and cried out (in the words of Sa’di), “Ye 
brave men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,” yet none returned, all sought safety in flight. 

When the Nawab and the Emperor’s forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Nawab 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Naw&b, after 
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some days, hastened to Allah&bad, and stayed there three months 
collecting a large army. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Chunar. Sidi 
Muhammad Bashir Khan, the Governor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very bravely. But 
when several days had passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for the fort was near Benares, and the Naw&b was at Allah¬ 
abad), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula at 
All&habad. The English made an alliance with Shah ’Alain, 
who was at Benares, and marched with him from that place to 
Jaunpur. The Nawab moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with the intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near Jaunpur, at the distance of two 
or three kos from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English officers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the Nawab’s army, and this obliged the English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, who at their 
request advised the Nawab to accept the terms. Beni Bahadur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating the English officers, and he would not agree to 
peace. This created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Mughal chiefs'against the Nawab, and they accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the Nawab into the hands of the English on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The Nawab, being apprised of this, was greatly alarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the Nawab’s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not be hazarded, he broke up his camp near Jaunpur, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

When he reached that place, Simru 1 G&rdi, who was at the 


1 [The adventurer “Sumroo” or “ Sombre.”] 
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head of ten or twelve thousand Gardi Telinga 1 soldiers ; Gusain 
Anup Gir, who commanded several thousand horse ; aud ’Ali 
Beg Kh&n, Shitab Jang, and Agha Bakir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, hastened to meet 
the Nawab. Najaf Kh4n, Muhammad ’All Khan, Agha Bahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army fled. 

On the 9th of Sha’ban, a.h. 1178 (1 Feb. 1765), the Naw&b 
with his whole family, and all the property which he could collect, 
marched from Lucknow* towards Bareilly, which belonged to Hafiz 
Bahmat Bohilla. On leaving Lucknow, the Nawab encamped at 
baoli (well), near Kustam-nagar. 

Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula, having reached Bareilly, which formed 
the ta’luka of Hafiz Bahmat Bohilla, left his family there with 
Simru Gardi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, which is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, thirty kos from Shah- 
Jahan&bad. He met there the chiefs of the Mahratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Farrukhabad. Gus&in Anup Gir, who was a great general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Naw&b, quarrelled with him 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh Muktesar, 
on account of the pay of his regiments, and having deserted him, 
went over to Jawahir Singh, son of Suraj Mai J&t. 

When Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula arrived at Farrukhdbdd, he 
requested Ahmad'Khan and Muhammad Khan Bangash, Hafiz 
Bahmat, Dundi Khan, Najib Khan, and other Bohilla and 
Afghan chiefs, to lend him their aid; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Ghaziu-d din Khan 
’Imadu-l Mulk, who was in those days with Ahmad Kh&n at 
Farrukhabad, accompanied Shuj4u-d daula from Farrukh&bdd to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of Jfijmau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left Allahabad, and came to the same place, when Nawab Shuja u-d 


1 [See note, p. 155, supra.] 
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daula, GMziu-d din Khdn and the Mahrattas resolved to oppose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the army of the Mahrattas took to 
flight, and having plundered on their way the city of Kora, 
arrived at Kalpi. Ghaziu-d din, with a few men, fled to Farrukh- 
abad. Shuja’u-d daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
English, and make peace with them, rather than wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to Jajmau, where the English had encamped. When 
he approached the camp, and the English were informed of his 
coming, their chiefs, who were very polite and affable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet him. They 
showed him great hospitality and respect, and, accompanying him 
to their tents with due honour, promised to restore to him the 
provinces which had been in his possession, and told him that he 
was at liberty to place his family wherever he liked. The Nawab, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitched his tents at the 
distance of four kos from theirs. He summoned his family from 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Simru, commander of the Gardi regiment, who was now in 
the service and in charge of the family of the Nawab, had been 
formerly in the employ of the English ; and, taking some offence 
at them, had entered the service of Kasim "AH Khan, Governor 
of- Bengal, and when the Khan was ruined, had entered at Baksar 
into the service of Nawab Shujau-d daula. As peace was now 
made, the English demanded his surrender by the Naw&b ; but 
the Nawab, respecting his bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Simru from his service. 
Simru, who was coming with the family of the Nawab from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, learnt the news of his dismissal on the way. 
On this he petitioned for the arrears of his pay, and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal. The Nawab Begam, 
mother of Naw&b Shujau-d daula, and Beni Bahadur, paid him 
what was due to him near Shahabad, and then dismissed him. 
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Having received his pay, he went to Jawahir Singh Jat at Dig 
and Kumbher. The family of the Naw4b, with the Khanam 
Sahiba and others, arrived at the bdoli (well), near Lucknow, on 
the 9th Muharram, a.h. 1179 (28 June, 1765 a.d.) s and pitched 
their tents there. 

As by this time the Naw&b, in company with the English, had 
reached Phuphamau, near Allahabad; his family followed him to 
the same place. * * But the English intimated to him that he 
should leave the ladies of his family at Faizabad, and himself 
accompany them to Maksudabad, where their chief resided. The 
Nawab acted according to their request, and, having embarked in 
a boat, accompanied them to that city by water, with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English 
and the Naw4b on the way between ’Azimabdd and Maksud- 
ab&d, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, and wrote 
him a letter, in which they restored to him both the provinces 
which had been in his possession. They took from him the 
district of Allahdbad, with several other mahals , the annual 
revenue of which amounted altogether to twelve lacs of rupees, 
and also the district of Kora, and they gave these places to Sh&h 
’Alam Badshah. They also promised to pay the Emperor 
annually a sum of fifty lacs of rupees on account of the provinces 
of Bengal and ‘Azimab&d, and having placed their officers in the 
fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. From the 13th of 
Rabf u-1 awwal, a.h. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again established 
in the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad. 1 The Emperor took 
up his residence in Sultan Khusni's garden at Allahabad. The 
English garrisoned the fort of All&habad, and erected a factory 
in Benares. Mr. Hooper was appointed Resident at the Court 
of the Nawab. 


The English. 

How can I sufficiently extol the courage, generosity, and justice 
of the English P In bravery Rustam cannot be compared to 
1 [Allah&Md was not restored, but, as stated above, was given to the Emperor.] 
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them, because, with only 10,000 foot soldiers, they marched from 
Maksudabad to ’Azimabad, fighting against the army of K&sim 
’All Khkn, consisting of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the same manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Shuja’u-d daula and the Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infantry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, they have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Ghazfu-d din Khan, and always with 
a similar result. H&tim Tai, who is said to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtaining victory 
over Siraju-d daula, they gave the provinces of Bengal and 
’Azimabad to Ja'far ’All Kh&n, and afterwards to Kasim ’All 
Khan, and after conquering the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, 
they restored them both to Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula. 1 Naushfr- 
wan is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lucknow, and other cities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured or troubled any person. 
Notwithstanding that many turbulent and seditious characters 
instigated them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them that certain bankers possessed great wealth, and urged 
that it should be exacted from them, yet these righteous people 
allowed no mischief to be done, but on the contrary, punished 
these low informers, and cautioned them against spelling such 
words again. They strictly ordered their soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion upon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Resident at the Court of Nawdb Shuja’u-d 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight years he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servants 
committed a single act of violence against any person. Monsieur 
Laintin (?), a Firing!, who was one of the greatest of Nawab 
Shuj&’u-d daula's followers, conducted himself in the same 

1 See note in preceding page. 
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exemplary manner; and although he sent Syam L&l, his cliwan , 
to prison at the instigation of the diwan's enemies, still he gave 
him no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants 7 honesty that they are so fortunate and wealthy. 

Jawahir Singh and Ratan Singh , sons of Siivaj Mai Jat y 
and their successors . 

In the month of Jum&da-s sam, 1181 a.h. (Oct, 1767), Jawahir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mai Jat, marched from Dig and Kumbher, 
which were his residences, to bathe in the tank of Pokhar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus. It is situated near Ajmir, 
within the territory of R&ja Madhu Singh, son of Raja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha; and Jawahir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the Raja’s possessions, began to ravage the country and 
plunder the people. He overran most places in the territory. 
When he reached within two stages from Pokhar, he learnt that 
Raja Bijai Singh, son of Raja Bakht Singh Rathor, had also 
come to bathe. Fearing on account of the outrages he had com¬ 
mitted on his way, he wrote to Bijai Singh that he was suspicious 
of Madhu Singh, and that, if he would permit him, he would 
come to bathe. The Raja wrote in reply that he should come 
only with 2000 horse; but Jawahir Singh, contrary to this desire, 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one lac of foot, and one thousand large and small guns. 
On the 13th of Jumada-s sam he bathed in the tank, and having 
halted a few days there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
Madhu Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Rajputs having 
assembled together, went to Madhu Singh, * * proposing to 
take revenge. Madhu Singh replied that he did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
had been of the lowest dependents and creatures of his ances¬ 
tors, but that whosoever liked might go against him. Accord- 
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ingly Dale] Singh and other Rajputs, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jaw&hir Singh, who, finding it difficult to force his way, 
resolved to fight. A battle ensued. The Rajputs showed such 
braveiy and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot of the army of Jawahir Singh. Many also drank the 
cup of death on their part. Jawahir Singh, not being able to 
stand before the cruel sword of the Rajputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dig and Kumbher. 
His guns, elephants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the Rajputs, who, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respective residences. 

Jawahir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jawahir Singh had made a soldier his associate and had great 
friendship for him. * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
improper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the Jat chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, went to the place where Jawahir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, “ This is the punishment of the disgrace I 
have received. 1 ’ In one blow there was an end of Jawahir Singh’s 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the month of 
Safar, 1182 a.h. (June, 1768 a.d.). He was succeeded by his 
brother Ratan Singh. * * 

When Ratan Singh was killed by a fakir , the ministers of the 
State elevated his infant son, Ranjit Singh, to his place, and 
seated him upon the masnad of the chiefship. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawani Singh, sons of Suraj Mai, but by another wife, 
rose in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Ranjit called the Sikh 
forces from L&hore. These forces then entered the territories 
of the Jat, and stretched out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their hands. 
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At last, the armies of Ranjit Singh, being collected, fought with 
the Sikhs, and drove them out of his possessions. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawani Singh went with the Mahratta army towards 
Malw& and Ujjain. The son of Ballu Jat, who had raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienate a part from it, 
and make himself its master, was also baffled in his schemes, 
and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safar, 1183 a.h. (June, 1769 a.h.), the town 
of Big Knmbher twice caught fire, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken of the animals 
and houses which were consumed. 

In the same year Tukkaji Holkar, son-in-law 1 of Malhar Rao, 
Ram Chand Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for¬ 
midable army of one lac of horse and foot from the Dakhin, and 
reached the territory of Ranjit Singh. A great conflict took 
place between the Jat and Mahratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell in the field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Mahratta army, and the Jats took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Mahratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country which belonged to Ranjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The Jats, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last 
peace was made between the parties. The Jats gave a contribu¬ 
tion of about forty-five lacs of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved the country from their depredations. Being restored to 
their possessions, they banished the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul Singh, 
Ranjit Singh, and other sons and grandsons of Suraj Mail Jat, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Khan, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.h. 
(1773 a.h.), made an irruption into the territories of the 
Jats; the Biluchis, Mewattis, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into his 

1 [He was “no way related to Malhar RiLo/'— Malcolm’s Central India , vol. 
i. p. 163 ; Grant Huff, vol. ii. p. 196.] 
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possession, and has continued to spread disturbances in their terri¬ 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Jumada-s sani, 1189 a.h. (Aug. 
1775 a.d.). He subdued the Jats, and reduced the Rajas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
his history. Najaf Khan took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the Jats, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kumbher. 
This place, as well as Agra, Mathura, Bindr&ban, Kol, Jalesar 
and K&ma, beside many other mahals , fell into the possession of 
Najaf Khan, who at the present day, the 1st of the month of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1192 a.h. (1 June, 1778 a.d.), has been 
engaged for some time in besieging the fort of MachehrL 


Account of Bengal , Maksudabad , and Patna ’ Azimabad, and of 
the cities of Calcutta and Dacca . 

When the English had driven out K&sim ’AH Khan from 
Bengal, Maksudabad and ’Azimabad Patna, they confirmed the 
son of Ja’far ’’All Kh&n in the deputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shitab Rai in that of ’Azimabad Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in those provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga barkandazes were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
the deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
strange practice was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the English began to sell some articles themselves, and that they 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to former 
practice. 

In the month of Shawwal, 1183 a.h. (Eeb. 1770 a.d.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a storm raged that 
many men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force of the 
hurricane. In the same year such a dreadful famine occurred in 
Calcutta, Bengal, and ’Azimabad, that in places where four 
mounds of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sirs were 
not then to be obtained for the same money. Consequently 
many persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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’Azim&bad about three million seven hundred thousand men 
were starved to death; and many sold their sons and daughters 
for grain, or for four or eight anas a piece. On account of this 
dearth, the English sent several hundred boats from Calcutta to 
Faizabad for the purpose of procuring grain. Thus the price of 
corn was also raised in Faizabad and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharram, 1183 a.h. (May, 
1769 a.d.), such showers of hailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins. 
Several men were killed, houses levelled to the ground, and only 
a few men survived. In the same month and the same year 
hailstones fell also in the city of Maksudabad. 

It is said that the English are so just and honest, that they do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchants 
and other people who reside in their cities, but, on the contrary, 
they are very kind to those who are wealthy. But from those 
who are powerful they manage to obtain money by their wisdom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice, May they be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 

Arrival of Governor General Hastings at Lucknow . 

When, in 1198 a.h. (1784 a.d .) 3 the news spread in Faizabad, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the Nawab 
Waziru-1 Mamalik A'safu-d daula, ruler of the provinces of Oudh 
and A114habad, that the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, Naw4b Asafu-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on the 9 th of 
Rabi’u-s sani, and encamped at Jhusi, near Allahabad. When 
the intelligence of the Governor General's arrival at Benares was 
received, the Naw4b despatched the minister, Haidar Beg Kh4n, 
accompanied by Alm4s 'All Khan, Governor of Kora and 
Et&wa, an officer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their nazars , 
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remained in attendance on him. When the Governor General 
reached Allahab&d, Nawab Asafu-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings were made by the 
people on account of the arrival of the Governor General, for the 
English are very just, equitable and humane. 

Destruction of Pilgrims at Hardwar. 

Every year, in the month of Baisakh (April), the people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardwar, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said that in Jumada-1 awwal, 1198 a.h. (April, 
1784 a.d.), in the (Hindi) month of Bais&kh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun¬ 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less than two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
their lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of corn. The famine raged from 
Multan down to Bengal and Maksudabad, with such violence 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the scarcity of grain, and 
the other the want of employment, which equally affected both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 

Mr. Hastings , Governor General , imprisoned and sent home by 
orders of the King of England} 

Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by the King of England as Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad, 
and ‘Azimabad Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the King’s orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India. 2 The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta in his place; and when he arrived in Calcutta, and 

1 [This short Extract has been retained, not for its accuracy, but for its native 
view of the subject.] 

2 [The Directors of the East India Company.] 
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went to visit Mr. Hastings, that gentleman killed him by the 
power of his sorceries. 

After this, the King of England despatched another officer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta ; but that gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government. At last they de¬ 
termined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the victor 
should assume the office of Governor. A day was fixed, and 
on that day they fought a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, but 
wounded his antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consequently obliged to return to England, 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Calcutta about four hundred European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Macpherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the effect that, as in these days he had many battles to fight, 
Mr. Macpherson had been despatched with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions were given to Mr. Macpherson 
and the soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward him to His 
Majesty’s presence. When the ship reached near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpherson sent the Koval letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
him with the fire of guns of the ship. Mr. Hastings, having 
read the letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
the other English officers who were with him in Calcutta, pro¬ 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Macpherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Macpherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings’s 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
showed him the orders for his own appointment as Governor, and 
the warrant which His Majesty had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw no remedy but to surrender himself a 
prisoner. Mr. Macpherson sent him to England in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard which had come out for that 
purpose. 
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CXYI. 

TXRI'KH-I SHAHA'DAT-I farrukh siyar 

OF 

MIRZX MUHAMMAD BAKHSH. 

[TftB full title of this work is TariJch-i Shahadat-i Farrukh 
Siyar wa Julus-i Muhammad Shah . The author, Mirza Mu¬ 
hammad Baklish, was a poet, and wrote under the name Ashob. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what he himself tells 
us in his Preface. He was a soldier, and served with Nawab 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk, “ from the beginning to the end of the war with 
Ahmad Shall Abdali.” He records how in this war he personally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After¬ 
wards he served under Kban-khanan (Intizamu-d daula), and 
obtained a mansab of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
Khan; but he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with Tmadu-1 Mulk Gbaziu-d 
din Khan. He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him. His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or saw, as in the Extract which follows. 

The work bears no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author’s intention was to write the history of “the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 1196 a.h.” (1782 a.d.) ; but Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of N&dir Shah, and the death of Zakariya Khan, governor of the 
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Panjab. The history is very summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Shah, after which it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledges his obligations to the Tar'ikh-% 
Muhammad Shah, but has also recorded “what he heard from 
trustworthy persons, and what he saw when serving Sult&ns and 
wazirs” In his Preface he mentions the works that he used for 
his Introduction. They are the usual authorities : the Ahbar - 
ndma , Tabakat-i Altbari , Ikbal-nama-i Jahangzri, “ the Journal 
which Jahangir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,” and 
many other works. There are some references also to his own 
poetical productions—a poem of 700 couplets called Falak-ashob , 
written at Bhartpur, 66 one of the strong fortresses of Siiraj Mai 
Jat,” and another called Kar-nama, “ Book of Deeds,” in 3000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Nawab 
Mu’inu-l Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of the English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
whose learning and acquirements he extols in verse, and for whose 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte¬ 
nance and kindness which he received from Colonel Polier at 
Lucknow. 

Size —9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 15 lines each.] 

EXTRACT. 

[When Nizamu-1 Mulk went forth to treat with Nadir Shah, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of his 
brethren and, near relations, by the strength of their horses, but 
with great difficulty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of j^saf Jah Nizamud Mulk, and arrived first at the 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
The Persians and others of Nadir's army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with¬ 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils of 
silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

When we reached the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approached with a large escort of men and guns with 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief wazir ’Azi'mu-llah 
Khan Zahfru-d daula Bahadur. His elephant was in armour, 
and he himself rode in an iron hoioda , and was clothed in armour 
from head to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body that were visible. He was attended by a suitable escort of 
men and arms, and made liis obeisance to his monarch, and his 
salam to Asaf Jah. Next came the Waziru-l mamdlik Bah&dur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, in 
war howdas of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders from the greatest to the least were covered with arms and 
armour from head to foot.] 


CXYII. 

WAKFAT-I AZFAfif. 

[This is one of the works mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot as 
containing matter for the history of Shah 'Alarm He did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de¬ 
rived from a letter written to Sir Henry by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, 44 The Waki'dt-i Azfari is a mere antobiography of an 
individual of no note. This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghulam Kadir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed under his own observation.” From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ghuldm Kadir, which occurred in 1788 a.d.] 
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BAHRU-L MAWWAJ 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ’AL t KHAN ANSARI\ 

The author of this work is Muhammad ’AH Khan Ansari, Ibn 
Tzzatu-d daula Hidayatu-llah Khan, son of Shamsu-d daula 
Lutfu-llah Khan Sadik Tahawwur Jang. 

Being devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of his time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he determined upon writing a general 
history; and as he had already written an account of the 
Prophets, he thought he could not do better than devote his time 
to a more secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, he might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage upon earth. Belying, therefore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed u the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,” and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 a.h., 
corresponding with a.d. 1794-5. 

It is a comprehensive and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Chapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fancifully called seas ( bahr ) and waves (mauj) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bahru-l Mawwaj\ “ The Tempestuous Sea.” 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.—Book I. In six Chapters : 1. Peshdadians ; 2. 
Kaidnians; 3. Tawaifu-1 Muluk ; 4. Sassdnians; 5. Akasira ; 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p. 8.—II. In two Chapters : 1. Ummayides ; 
2. ’Abbasides, p. 64.—III. In eleven Chapters: 1. T&hirians ; 

2. Saff&rians ; 3. Sam&nians ; 4. Ghaznivides ; 5. Ghorians \ 
6. Buwaihides; 7. Saljukians; 8. Khwarizmshahis ; 9. Atabaks 
10. IsmaTlians ; 11. Chiefs of Kara Khitai and Kirman, p. 
112.—IY. In eight Chapters: 1. The Caesars ; 2. The Saljuks 
of Rum ; 3. Danishmandias; 4. Salifias ; 5. Manguchakias ; 
6. Rulers of Kar&man ; 7. Ziilkadarias ; 8. Othmanlis, p. 175. 
—Y. On the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 208.—YI. In 
four Chapters: 1. Turk, the son of Yafath ; 2. Tat&r, and his 
descendants ; 3. The Mughals ; 4. Puranjar Kaan, p. 211.— 
YII. In seven Chapters, on Changiz Khan and his descendants, 
p. 219.—VIII. In five Chapters: 1. Chanbanians; 2. flk&nians; 

3. Muzaffarians; 4. Rulers of Kirifc; 5. Saribarans, p. 274.— 
IX. In Six Chapters: 1. Timur and his descendants; 2. His 
descendants who ruled in Tran and Khur&s&n ; 3. Kara-kuinlu 
Turks; 4. Ak-kuinlu ; 5. Saffarians ; 6. N4dir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, etc., p. 319. 

Size—L arge 8vo., containing 437 pages, with 17 lines to 
a page. 

This work is known to me only from a copy in the Library of 
the Raja of Benares, and I have never heard of any other. A 
ponderous commentary on the Kur&n bears the same title. 
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’IBRAT-NXMA 

OF 

FAKfR KHAIBU-D D I'N MUHAMMAD. 

[The author of this work was Fakir Khairu-d din AMh&badf, 
who also wrote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogson and the Bahvant-nama , to he hereafter noticed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpur, in the enjoyment 
of a pension from the British Government, which he had earned 
principally by the assistance which he rendered to Mr. Anderson 
in his negociations with the Mahrattas. He left the service of 
Mr. Anderson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained some favour from the Nawab Sa’adat’Alf, 
whom he greatly extols, and whose high sounding titles he 
recites in full as “ I’timadu-d daulat wau-d din Ptizadu-1 Isl4m 
wau-1 Muslimln Waziru-1 mamalik TTmdatu-1 Mulk Yammu-d 
daulat Nazimu-1 Mulk Nawab Sa’adat ’All Kh&n Bahadur 
Mubariz Jang.’’ The author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
\Alamgir II. and Shcih ’Alam, for although it begins with Timur, 
the lives of the Emperors before ’Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. The 
main portion of the work, the reign of Shah ’Alam especially, is 
very full and minute, and the author shows himself particularly 
well acquainted with the affairs of Sindkia. The work is of con¬ 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on the 
Emperor Shah ’Alam and his family by the infamous Ghularn 
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Kddir, whose atrocities he describes at length, and whose conduct 
he denounces in the strongest language : “ The greatest of all the 
calamities that have fallen upon Hindustan were the acts of the 
traitor Ghulam Kadir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his relations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy.” 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghulam K&dir, 
whose career induced the author to give his work the title of 
’ Ibrat-ndma, “ Book of Warning.” It extends to 1204 a . h . 
(1790 a.d.), and was written before the end of the reign of Shah 
? Alam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language, 
and deserves more notice than the limits of this work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by mimshis . 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio- 14 
inches by 9, containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Mutiny against y Imdclu-l Mulk Ghaziu-d din . 

[Tmadu-1 Mulk, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alamgir II.), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and sin dagh 1 system, which had fallen into a very 
corrupt state. He removed the Emperor from Sh&h-Jahanabad 
to Panipat, and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
hurt by the deprivation of their sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous against the wazir , and sent their wakils to him to 
demand their pay. The loazir directed Najib Khan to inquire 
into the matter, and he set his son, Z&bita Khan, to the work. * * 

The soldiers, dissatisfied with their wakils , and ready for a 
disturbance, sent thirty or forty of their most violent leaders 

1 [The word sin seems to have a wider’ meaning than that suggested in page 136 
suprd. There were various ddghs. In the Chahdr Gulzdr , the shamsher (sword) 
ddgh is mentioned.] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against their officers, went to the pavilion of the 
wazir , and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
The wazir heard this, and, proud of his rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
him, and began to abuse him in terms unmentionable. Num¬ 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off his clothes, and in the struggle his turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of Panipat to their camp. The ivazir's forces, hearing of the 
disturbance, gathered and prepared to fight; bnt when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help¬ 
less. The chiefs of the dagh went to the wazir with apologies, 
and brought him a turban and such garments as they could 
get. The wazir , seeing how frightened they were, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. Meanwhile a message was brought from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the wazir to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their hands, 
they would have hard work to get their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving themselves was to communi¬ 
cate the Emperor’s message to the wazir. They came humbly 
before him, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated him. Hasan Kh&n, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
in the howda with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the wazir had alighted, Hasan Khan 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a horse went 
off to the camp. The wazir entered his tent, and sat down. He 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Khan, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elephant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever he might be, and wherever they might 
find him 5 not one was to be allowed to escape with life. The 
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Kohillas of Najib Khan and other adherents fell upon the doomed 
band, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two ears 
escaped by flight. Umadu-1 Mulk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they re¬ 
turned to Dehli, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore.] 

’Imddu-l Mulk Ghazni-d din seizes the widoiv of Miimu-l Mulk . 

[ 5 Imadu-l Mulk formed the design of recovering Lahore, and 
marched for that purpose from Dehli with a large army, taking 
with him Prince ’All Gauhar. They went forward as if on a 
hunting excursion.. Under the advice of Adina Beg Khan, he 
sent forward from Ludhiyana a force under the command of 
Saiyid Jamllu-d din Khan, which accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty kos in one day and night, and reached Lahore early 
on the following morning. The widow of Muh'nu-l Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and awoke to find herself a prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of Tmadu-1 Mulk, who, upon her arrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for what he had done. 
Having consoled her, he kept her near himself, and gave the 
province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Prince ’All Gauhar was annoyed by the com¬ 
plaints and reproaches of the widow of Muhnu-1 Mulk, and tried 
to induce ’Imadu-1 Mulk to reinstate her; but the minister paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, and annoyed him in every way. 
The widow, hurt by the treatment she had received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the wazir . She 
added, u This conduct of yours will bring distress upon the 
realm, destruction to Sh&h-Jabanabad, and disgrace to the nobles, 
and the State. Ahmad Shah Durrani will soon avenge this dis¬ 
graceful act and punish you.*” 

Ahmad Sh&h (Abd4H), on hearing of this daring act of 
5 Imadu-l Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, 
being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissar. ? Imadu-l 
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Mulk was frightened, and by the good offices of Prince ’All 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’lnu-1 Mulk. When Ahmad Shah drew near to Delili, 
Tm&du-l Mulk had no resource but submission, so he sought 
pardon of his offence through the mediation of the widow. "With 
all the marks of contrition he went forth to meet the Sh&h, and 
the widow interceding for him, he was confirmed in his rank and 
office, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1170 a.h. (28 Jan. 1757 a.d.), he entered the 
fortress of Sh&h-Jahan&bdd, and had an interview with the 
Emperor ’Alamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged. * * 

When Ahmad Shah demanded the tribute from ’Im&du-l 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for him 
to have such a sum of money; but he added that if a force of 
Durrani's and a Prince of the house of Timur were sent with 
him, he might raise a large sum from the country of Sirhind. 
The Abdall named Prince ’All Gauhar, but that Prince had been 
greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’Imadu-1 Mulk on their march to Lahore, so he declined. 
* * Tmadu-1 Mulk, having assembled a large force, went into 
Oudh, and Nawab Shujafu-d daula marched boldly out of Luck¬ 
now to oppose him, and took post at Sandi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but an agreement 
was arrived at through the medium of Sa’du-llah Khan, by 
which Shuja’u-d daula agreed to pay five lacs of rupees in cash 
to furnish supplies.] 

Transactions of the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.). Martrydom 
of \Alamgir II. 1 

’Imadu-1 Mulk (Gh&ziu-d din Khan), who was very apprehen¬ 
sive of Najlbu-d daula, excited Datta Sindhia and Jhanku Mah- 

1 [Sir H. M. Elliot selected tills passage from the Akhbaru-l Muhabbat ; but as it 
was copied verbatim from this work, it has been restored to the rightful owner.] 
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v ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, tilt at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of Sakartal. The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to great 
distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for Tmadu-1 Mulk from Shah-Jahanabad, in order to com¬ 
plete the measures for chastising him. 

Tmadu-1 Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that Tntizamu-d daula Khan-khanan was his chief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of saying his prayers. 
He then treacherously sent Mahdi 'All Kli&n, of Kashmir, 
to the Emperor, to report that a most saintly danvesh from 
Kandahar had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the kotila 
of Eiroz Shall, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fakirs , and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Shah, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at the door of the chamber where his assassins were 
concealed, and Mahdi 'All Khan relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground. Mirza 
Babar, son of I’zzu-d din, son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning 
to suspect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of Tmadu-1 Mulk 
surrounded and took him prisoner ; and having taken the sword 
from him, placed him in a jjalankin, and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting the 
Emperor in the chamber, and when they found him there un¬ 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with their daggers, brought him to the ground, 
and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi 'AH Khan, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor 
Hum&yun. 1 This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Rabfu-s s&m, 1173 a.h. (30th Nov. 1759 a.d.). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son 
of K&m Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with the title of Shah 
Jahan II. 

Tmadu-l Mulk hastened to* Sakart&l, and came to an under¬ 
standing with Najibu-d daula. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani's invasion spread among the people. 
’Imadu-1 Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection of Sdraj Mai, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chief’s territory. Please God, an 
account of the arrival of Shah Durrani shall be related hereafter. 

Insult to Shah ’ A lam. 

It is a custom among the Hindus that at the holt festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Jumada-1 awwal, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of His Majesty Sh&h ? Alam, when this festival occurred, 
Anand Rao Narsi dressed up a person in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false mustaches and 
a beard to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dress of a woman, to 
represent the Emperor’s daughter, whom he very tenderly loved, 
and always kept in his presence when he went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. The bedstead was carried on the shoulders of 

1 The circumstances of this Emperor’s death are not mentioned by the ordinary 
authorities. Dow is the most circumstantial. Compare Mill’s British India , vol. ii. 
p. 473; Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas , vol. ii. p. 137; Seir Mutaqherin, 
vol. ii. p. 166; Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, p. 57 ; Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 
635 ; Scott’s History of the Deccan, vol. ii. p. 236; Dow’s History of India, vol. ii. 
p. 473 ; Franklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 13. 
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four men, and before it went several persons of low caste in the 
habit of the Emperor’s attendants, with clubs, umbrellas, and 
other insignia of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 
proceeded in regular procession, beating drums, and surrounded 
by a multitude of spectators. They passed by the JaMn-num& 
palace, where the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in Eis Majesty’s noble mind; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given to those persons. Shah Nizamu-d din, who was an 
enemy of Anand Rao, availed himself of the opportunity, and 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor’s anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty’s part to Maharaja Sindhia, in whose 
camp Anand Rao resided. * * The Maharaja was highly in¬ 
censed on being informed of this disrespectful and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that the tents of Anand 
Rao should be plundered, and that he should be sent to Raj 
Muhammad, darogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
passed than his tents and all his property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
The Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Maharaja had given, sent one of his eunuchs to tell the Maharaja 
that His Majesty was pleased to pardon the offender; but that 
he hoped, as a warning to others, the Maharaja would turn him 
out of his camp. Orders were accordingly given by tlie 
Maharaja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spared ; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Anaud Rao remained concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property which was left from the spoil, 
he went away to TJjjain. 

Thirtieth Year of the Reign, 1202 a.h. (1787-8 a.d.). 

Atrocities of Ghulam Kadir . 

[When Grhulam Kadir Khan and Ismahl Beg Khan had made 
their way into Dehll by the contrivance of Nazir Mansur ’All 
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Khan and the connivance of the Mughal chiefs, Ghulam Kadir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from the Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Grhulam Kadir went to the 
Emperor to ask him for the pay of the soldiers, and for some 
supplies to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
he possessed any money, he would not withhold it. Ghulam 
K&dir replied that one of the Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he might go and fight with the Mahrattas. The 
Emperor told him to go out of the city to hunt, and that 
Sulaim&n Shukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near the hotila of Firoz 
Shah. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on ail elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazars , and five hundred horse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Prince’s tent as a 
guard. * * 

Ghulam Kadir proceeded to the palace, * * and urged the 
Emperor to procure money from somewhere and to give it te 
him for the pay of the troops. At this juncture a message 
was brought to Ghul&m Kadir from the Malika Zamaniyci (the 
queen dowager), offering to give him ten lacs of rupees, on con¬ 
dition of Shah ’Alam being deposed, of Prince Bedar Bakht, 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shall, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Ghulam 
Kadir agreed te this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotien to the house of Babar. On the 
26th Shawwal, 1202 a.h. (31st July, 1788 a.d.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers, and to express his fears of the Emperor. On the Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor’s mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge of the palace 
should be placed in the hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freely what ho had to represent. The Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. Nazir Mansur ’All Kh&n observed that Ismah'l Kh&n 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con¬ 
firming it by oath) he had also brought the Holy Kuran. He 
was called forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kuran, under the signatures of himself and Ghulam K&dir. The 
Emperor said, “ I place myself under the protection of the Kuran, 
and submit to your wishes. -1 ’ 

Having obtained the Emperor’s consent, the Nazir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghulam Kadir’s men. * * Four 
thousand horse were posted in and about the palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Ghul&m Kadir 
and the Mirza (Bedar Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the female apartments, beat the eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seized upon the goods and furniture, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuchs were all that remained with the Emperor. 
No one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and anxiety. At that 
moment Prince Akbar said, “ One choice is yet left: if you will 
allow us, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom/’ He replied, “ No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, there is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the hands of others.” Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
his hand, and put it to his own throat. A cry arose from all who 
were present, and the noise spread through the palace. Ghulam 
Kadir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, “Twenty lacs of rupees have been provided, but let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me.” * * 

On the 27th Shawwdl Ghulam Kadir, having come to an 
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understanding with Istnah'l Beg Khan, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak fawningly. The Emperor said, “ I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Kuran, and kept myself in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy. 1 *’ Ghulam Kadir 
frowned and replied, “I have no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting in private should give up the claim to sovereignty.* 11 
At that moment Gul Muhammad Khan brought forward Prince 
Bedar Bakht. Ghulam K4dir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emperor’s dagger from his girdle, while his companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor's personal attendants and the eighteen Princes were 
removed to the salatin} Ghul&m Kadir then took the hand of 
Prince Bedar Bakht, and placed him on the royal seat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim the name of Bedar Bakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Shawwal, 1204 a.h. (22ud 
June, 1790). 

On the 8th Zi-1 ka’da Ghul4m Kadir sent his stern officers 
to Bedar Bakht for ten lacs of rupees. He excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and other articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should be made to Sindhia and the Rajas who were 
well affected towards the Imperial throne. Rohilla ’’All said, 
“ Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not be obtained without some trouble. 1 ’ He said, “ If 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came oat of 
the salatin with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, which I still 
have; but you know all about it. 11 Ghul4m Kadir took the gold 
and silver-mounted articles from the apartments of Shah ’i^lam 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to be coined. He 

1 [This word recurs, and, as here used, it probably is an abbreviation of the word* 
deorhi saldtin , apartments of the Princes. (See suprd , p. 141.)] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and muskets, belonging 
to the Emperor and Princes; some be gave to his companions, 
and some he sent to the store-house. 

Shah ’Alam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall. Ghulam Kadir ordered that Prince Akbar and 
Prince Sulaiman Shukoh should be hound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders. Shah ’Alam exclaimed, “ Whatever is to be 
done, do to me ! These are young and innocent.” Bedar Bakht 
now came in. Ghulam Kadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bedar Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, and said, “My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it/* > 
The female attendants of the palace were then bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken, * * Shah ’Alam was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghulam Kadir said to 
some truculent Afghans, “ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him.” Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghul&m Kadir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and he replied, “ Nothing but the Holy Kuran 
between me and you.” All night long he and his children and 
the women of his palace kept up loud cries. Ghul&m Kadir re¬ 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, he 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 

On the 9th Zi-1 ka’da, * * Ghulam Kadir said to Bedar Bakht, 
“Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down. Ghulam K&dir went to Shah ’Alam, 
and said, “ Find me some gold, or I will send you to join the 
dead.'” Sh&h ’Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, “ I am 
in your power, cut off my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghuldm Kadir sprang up, and threw himself upon the 
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Emperor’s bosom, Kandahar! Khan and Purdil Kh&n seized his 
hands, two of their companions held his feet; Kandahar! Kh&n 
tore out one of his eyes, and that, bloodthirsty reckless ruffian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings of the 
Emperor, Ghulam Kadir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, Sulaiman Shukob, 
and Ahsan Bakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghulam Kadir, to pray for 
mercy; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyar 1 Singh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, “ Ghul&m Kadir! cease your fury, aud withdraw 
your hands from these helpless (princes); for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me.” Seeing his passion, Ghulam Kadir 
arose, and said, u Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.” He then ordered some of 
his followers who were present to beat them with sticks till they, 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Then he called for 
a painter, and said, “ Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of Shah \Alam, digging out his eyes.” He 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food or water either to 
Shah ’Adam or his sons. 

The poor Emperor kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day Bedar Bakht sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and ordered him to be supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
were running with blood, and that the (only) water he had 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghul&m Kadir 
went to Shah ’Adam, and seizing him by the beard, said, “ I have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but I spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb.” On the 12th Zi-1 ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels ; he 
also took several copies of the Kuran , and eight large baskets of 
books out of the library. On the 13th his spies informed him 

1 [A very doubtful name. It is variously written “ Mat&r,” “ Biy&.r,” etc.] 
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that two sisters of Sulaiman Shukoh, one aged five years and 
the other four, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, “ Let them be buried where they lie.” One of 
his men went to Bed&r Bakht, and said, “ Ghulam Kadir wants 
the jewels you have.” The Prince immediately brought them 
out of his private apartments, and handed them over. 

Next day Ghulam Kadir, taking Bedar Bakht with him, went 
to Malika Zam&niya and Sahiba Mali all, 1 and said, “ Where is 
the money that was promised ? ” They said, “ What you demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.” When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing ( bd Mbas-i badcm ), and 
placing them in a rath, conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall, Workmen were then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. Neither Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, nor Taraji Bhao, had ever dreamed of plunder¬ 
ing the ladies of the harem; but now all the valuables, the 
accumulations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25th Zi-1 ka’da Ghulam K4dir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaiman Shukoh, and the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh words called upon them to sing and 
dance before him. They declined ; but he would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cut of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, “ Our father and 
children are in great want of water and food, we ask for some.” 
He gave his consent. He then turned all his attendants out of 

1 [Both these ladies were widows of Muhammad Shhh. The former was a daughter 
of the Emperor Farrukh Siyar.] 
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the room, and, placing his head upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, leaving his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour (sa’at), and then getting up, he slapped 
each of them, on the neck, and said, t£ Can such (craven) spirits 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.” Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
he sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards he called for Bedar Bakht and his brothers, and 
placed wine before them. With his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, when they 
got up and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Shah ’Alam, a child of 
ten years old, had died of hunger and thirst crouching on the 
earth. He cried, “Bury her just as she is, in the place where she 
lies.” When Raja Mivar Singh heard of these things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Shah ’Alam and his children. Ghulam 
Kadir was angry—he sent for the Raja, and frowning at him, 
asked, “ What concern have you with those men ? Remove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Rohillas to keep guard.” 
The Raja told him that the day of retribution for these deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into his heart. * * 

On the 17th Zi-1 ka’da (sic) Wai Kbaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed the walls of the apartments of 
Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that he had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. He had found a few pearls. One 
of Bedar Bakht’s ladies had died of fright at what was passing, 
and now the Afghans, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without ?) gowns or bodices. 1 He 
added, u The power is in your hands, but it is not well to 
cast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Ghulam Kadir replied that when the Em- 

1 L f'J } 
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peror’s servants plundered his father’s private apartments, they 
had done worse than that to his women. 1 “Now.” said he, 
“ it shall be a sight for the time, for my men shall take the hands 
of kings’ daughters, conduct them home, and take possession of 
their persons without marriage. 11 He then ordered Wai Khaili 
to go and take possession of the house of Khairu-n nisa Begam, 
sister of Shah \^lam, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels. After taking * * all they could find, he 
asked the Princes for gold, and they replied, “You have taken 
all we have, and we are now ready to die. 11 At his command the 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their mouths and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the salatm. 

Ghulam Kadir heard from Wai Khaili of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Haika and Mirza Jaika (?), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to be placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon .companions, and acted indecently to every one of them. 
When Bedar Bakht was informed of this, he beat himself upon the 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to the ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), “What power 
has this slave to do anything against His Majesty? 11 He (Bedar 
Bakht) then wrote to Baja Miyar Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Ghulam K&dir. The Baja called 
Ghulam Kadir out of that private room, and said to him, “It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enemies. No one 
seizes sons.and daughters for the faults of their fathers. Shah 
’,^lam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your father; refrain from such proceedings.” Ghul&m Kadir 
answered (in coarse terms to the effect) that he intended to take 
them into his harem and make them his concubines, and as for 

1 [“ On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghul&m 
K&dir Khan into a haram page."—Keene's* Fall of the Mughal Empire, pp. 101, 
200. There is no mention of this in the ’ Ibrat-nama, and the narrative is rather 
against the tradition.] 
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the other Princesses, he would give them to his Afghans, so that 
they might have a chance of bringing forth men of courage. 
R&ja Miyar Singh, against the will of Ghulam Kadir, went into 
the room, cast a sheet over (the Princesses 1 heads), and sent 
them home.] 


Death of Ghulam Kadir. 

[It is said that on the 18th Rabi’u-1 awwal, Ghulam Kadir 
(after being defeated by the forces of Sindhia) , started off for 
Ghaus-kada, his home, with only a few trusted followers mounted 
on swift horses. In the darkness of the night his companions lost 
him; he went one way, and they went another. He endeavoured 
to find them, but did not succeed. The road was full of water and 
mud, and the horse putting his foot into a hole, rolled Ghulam 
Kadir to the ground. The night was dark, and the way bristled 
with thorny acacias, so that he knew not which way to turn. When 
the morning came, he looked around, and seeing some inhabited 
place, he proceeded thither. On reaching the habitation, he put 
his head into the house of a brahman. . The master of the house, 
seeing a stranger in such a state, asked him what was the matter. 
Ghulam Kadir answered that * * / But his own action betrayed 
him. He took off' a diamond ring from his finger, and gave it to 
the housekeeper as an inducement to guard him all day, and to 
guide him at night towards Ghaus-kada. The brahman knew of 
his infamous character and evil deeds. The brahman himself, 
in days gone by, had suffered at the hands of the ruffian, and his 
village had been ravaged. His oppressor was now in his power, 
and he made the door fast. * * 

The brahman went in search of some chief who would appreciate 
the information he had to give, and was led by fortune to the 
tents of’AH Bahadur, to whom he communicated his intelligence. 
’All Bahadur showed him great attention, and sent a large party 
of horse forward with him, while he himself followed. * * The 
horsemen entered the brahman's house, seized their prisoner, and 
1 [The words of the answer are not complete.] 
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bound him. With various indignities they brought him to ’AH 
Bah&dur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Rana Khan, who put a* chain upon his legs, a 
collar on his neck, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Jumada-s s&ni, under the orders of Sindhia, 
the ears of Ghulam Kadir were cut off and hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were torn out, and he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. The corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
a tree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, white round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. Oil the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Maharaja Sindhia sent the ears aud eye¬ 
balls to the Emperor Shall ’Alam.J 
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CIIAHAR GULSHAN 

or 

RAM oh a tar man. 

This work, which is also called Al'Kbaru-l Nawadir, “ Accounts 
of Rare Things,” was composed by Rai Chatar Man Kayath in the 
year 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.), the last sheets being finished only a 
week before his death. As it was left in an unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, R&i 
Bhau Raizada, in 1204 a.h. (1789-90 a.d.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in the Preface ; but as the work ends with the 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shah Jahan the Second in 
a.h. 1173, it is evident that the Editor has added nothing to his 
grandfather’s labours. 

The Editor states that when Chatar Man had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, which are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

The Chahdr Gulshdn or “ Four Gardens,” is, as the name im¬ 
plies, divided into four Books, and is said by the Editor to contain 
so much information in a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state¬ 
ments ; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan saints, 
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which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is a Hindu. The accounts of the Hindu fakirs , the Itine¬ 
raries, and the Statistical Tables of the twenty-two subas of 
Hindustan, are also useful, though it is to be regretted that 
the latter are not given in sufficient detail to enable us to institute 
safe comparisons between its results and those given in the 
Ain-i Alcbaru 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. The Kings of Hindustan from Judhishthira to the 
fall of the Mughal empire, with a statistical account of the several 
subas of Hindustan proper, and of their Rulers and Saints, 
p. 4.—II. An account of the southern subas of India, and of 
their Rulers and Saints, p. 147.—III. Itineraries from Dehlf to 
the different quarters of India, p. 219.—IV. An account of the 
Hindu fakirs , p. 232. 

The Chahdr Guhhan is common in India, and I have seen 
several copies, none conspicuously good, except that in the 
possession of ISTawab ’All Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

Size —Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXXI. 

I 

A 

TA'RfKH-I IBRA'HrM KHAN. 

[According to the author's statement in his Preface, “ These 
wonderful events, forming a volume of warning for men of saga¬ 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the humblest of slaves, 
5 Ali Ibrahim Khan, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial grandeur, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-crushing victory, the sun of the firmament of 
wisdom, the unfurler of the standards of pomp and dignity, the 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King of England, the chief of mighty and 
magnificent rulers,—the Governor General, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever ! ” 

At the end of the volume we are informed that “ this book, 
composed by the illustrious Nawab Ibrahim Khan Baliddur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by the pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in 1201 a.h. 
(1786 a.d.). 

This work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it gives of the Mahrattas. The whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some unimportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, which has been previously 
drawn from another work written by one who took part in the 
battle. 

Size —6 inches by 4: 219 pages of 9 lines each.] 

EXTRACTS. 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 
on a previous acquaintance with the origin and genealogy of 

17 
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B&Iaji Rao, the eloquent pen will first proceed to the discussion 
of that subject. 

Origin and Genealogy of the Mahrattas . 

Be it not hidden, that in the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
“ Dihast,” 1 and the inhabitants of the region are styled 
“Mahrattas.” The Mahratti dialect is adopted exclusively by 
these classes, and the chieftainship of the Mahrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of the Bhonslas is derived from 
the I/dipur Rajas, who bear the title of Rana ; and the first of 
these, according to popular tradition, was one of the descendants 
of Naushlrwan. At the time when the holy warriors of the 
army of Isl&m subverted the realms of Tran, Naushfrwan’s 
descendants were scattered in every direction ; and one of them, 
having repaired to Hindustan, was promoted to the dignity of a 
Raja. In a word, one of the Rana’s progeny afterwards quitted 
the territory of I/dipur, in consequence of the menacing and dis¬ 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode iu the Carnatic. The chiefs of 
the Dakhin, regarding the majesty of his family with respect and 
reverence, entered into the most amicable relations with him. 
His descendants separated into two families; one the Aholias, 
the other the Bhonslas. 

Memoir of Saliuji , of the tribe of Bhonslas. 

Sahuji was first inrolled among the number of Nizam Shah’s 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibrdhim 
’Adil Shah, who was the ruler of the Kokan. In return for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he received in jdgir the parganas 
of Puna, etc., where he made a permanent settlement after the 
manner of the zanunddrs . Towards the close of his life, having 
attained the high honour of serving the Emperor Jah&ngir, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed 

1 [Properly “ deshasth” See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 11.] 
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at th ej&gir. As Ibrahim ’A'dil Sh&h for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disorder and con¬ 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of his 
illness ; and the troops and retainers, whom he had stationed here 
and there, for the purpose of garrisoning the'forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Kokan, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
consequence of their master’s indisposition. 

Memoir of Siva , the son of SdJiu. 

* * Ultimately, the Emperor Aurangzeb, the bulwark of re¬ 
ligion, resolved upon proceeding to the Dakhin, and in the year 
1093 a.h. bestowed fresh lustre on the city of Aurangabad by 
the favour of his august presence. For a period of twenty-five 
years he strove to subvert the Mahratta rule; but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in uphold¬ 
ing their dynasty, their extermination could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Towards the close of His Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per cent, out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions in the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of 
sar deshmukM; and accordingly Ahsan Khan, commonly called 
Mir Malik, set out from the threshold of royalty with the docu¬ 
ments confirming this grant to the Mahrattas, in order that, after 
the treaty had been duly ratified, he might bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before he had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About this time. 
His Majesty Aurangzeb ’Alamgir hastened to the eternal gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Shah ’Alam (Bahadur 
Shah) was gracing the Dakhin with his presence. Tlie latter 
settled ten per cent, out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as sar deshmuhhl on the Mahrattas, and furnished them with the 
necessary documents confirming the grant. 1 

1 See supra, Yol. YII. p. 408. 
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"When Shah ’Alam (Bahadur Shah) returned from the Dakhin 
to the.metropolis, Daud Kh&n remained behind to officiate for 
Amiru-l umara Zu-1 fikar Khan in the government of the pro¬ 
vinces. He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz. 
that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a tithe as 
sar cleshmukM , a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
should be paid into the royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chauth , was delivered to the Mahrattas. When Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Dehli, he enter¬ 
tained the worst suspicions against Amiru-l umara Saiyid Husain 
’All Khan, the chief of the Barha Saiyids. He dismissed him to 
a distance from his presence by appointing him to the control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching his destination, the 
latter applied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of that kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly de¬ 
spatched to the address of the chief of the Mahrattas, and more 
especially to R&ja Saliu, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Amiru-l umara . * * 

In the year 1129 a.h. (1717 a.d.), by the intervention of Mu¬ 
hammad Anwar Khan Burlianpuri and Sankaraji Malhar, he 
concluded a peace with the Mahrattas, 1 on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always maintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at the service of the Nazim of the Dakhin. At the time that 
this treaty was ratified, he sealed and delivered the docu¬ 
ments confirming the grant of the fourth of the revenues, and 
the sar deshmukhi of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and other territories, which were designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same period Raja Sahu 
appointed Baldji, son of Basu Nath (Biswa Nath), who belonged 


1 See supra, Yol. YII. p. 466. 
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to the class of Kokani Brahmins, to fill the post of his vakil at 
the Court of the Emperor; and in all the districts of the six 
provinces of the Dakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the sar deshmukhi, and the other to 
receive the fourth share or chauth . * * 

Amlru-l umard Husain 'All, having increased the mansabs 
held by Balaji, the son of Basu Nath, and Sankaraji Malh&r, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join ’Alim ’All Kh&n. * * After the death of Balaji, 
the son of Basu Nath, his son, named B&ji Rao, became his 
successor, and Holkar, who was a servant of B&laji R&o, having 
urged the steed of daring, at his master's instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards M&lwa, put the (subadar) Giridhar 
Bahadur to death on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province was conferred on Muhammad 
Khan Bangash; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, he 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On his removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to Raja 
Jai Singh Saw&i. Unity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bonds of amity between Baji Rao and Raja Jai Singh ; and 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch that during the year 1146 (1733 a.d.) he 
had the audacity to advance and make an inroad into the confines 
of Hindustan. The grand wazir ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to oppose him, and on the second occasion Muzaffar Khan, the 
brother of Samsamu-d daula Khan-dauran. These two, having 
entered the province of Malwa, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
Baji R4o returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage¬ 
ment. * * 

In the second year after the above-mentioned date, Baji 
Rao attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
tcaztr ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Kh&n Bahadur and tho 
Nawab Khan-daur&n Khan went forth from Dehli to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victory.fell to the lot of the wazir ; and peace having been ulti¬ 
mately concluded, they both returned to Dehli. 

In the third year from the aforesaid date, through the mediation 
of Amiru-l umara Khan-dauran Khan Bahadur, the government 
of M&lwa was bestowed on Baji Kao, whereby his power and in¬ 
fluence was increased twofold. The Kao in question, having 
entered Malwa with a’numerous force, soon reduced the province 
to a satisfactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
the Raja of Bhadawar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
his territory. From thence he despatched Pilaji with the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Doab), which is situated be¬ 
tween the Ganges and Jumna. At that very time Nawab Burh&nu-l 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and advanced through 
Antarbed to the vicinity of Agra, Pilaji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-named 
Nawab; but having been vanquished in battle, he was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin Baji Kao. An immense number of his 
army were drowned white crossing the Jumna; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the Nawab presented each 
one with two rupees and a cloth, and gave him permission to 
depart. Baji Kao, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with this ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards Dehli. * * 

Samsamu-d daula Amiru-l umara Bahadur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Shah-Jahanabad with intent to 
check the enemy; but Baji Rao, not deeming it expedient at the 
time to kindle the flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Amiru-l umara, considering himself fortunate enough in having 
effected so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas extended their atnrressions so far 
as to threaten the environs of the metropolis. Though most of 
the men in the Mahratta army are unendowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpenters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undergo all 
sorts of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla warfare, they 
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prove superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more honourable birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro¬ 
fession, and free themselves from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their rivals, for the aristocracy ever 
possess more spirit than the vulgar herd. The free-booters who 
form the vanguard of the Mahratta forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy's country, are 
called puikarahs (puikarahs?)\ x the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from the army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watch, are styled m&ti , and chhdppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jaw dr, or bajrd , dal , arhad , with 
a little butter and red pepper; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never met with in their 
dispositions. The ordinary dress worn by these people comprises 
a turban, tunic, selah (loose mantle), and jdnghiah (short 
drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
offensive weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords, spears, or arrows 
instead. The system of military service established among them 
is this: each man, according to his grade, receives a fixed salary 
in cash and clothes every year. They call their stables pagah , 
and the horsemen who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled bar gin, * * 

Bdlaji’s Exploits, 

When Baji Rao, in the year 1153 a.h. (1740 a.d.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, Balaji Rao, became his suc¬ 
cessor, and after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously 
in the prosecution of hostilities, the organization and equipment 
of a large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of 

1 bj\Liy 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Nawab Asaf Jah. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 a.d.), Sahu Rao, the successor 
of Sambhaji, passed away, and the supreme authority departed 
out of the direct line of the Bhonslas. B&laji Rao selected 
another individual of that family, in place of Saliu’s son, to 
occupy the post of R&ja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
affairs of the kingdom. Having then degraded the ancient 
chieftains from the lofty position they had held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokam Brahmins, who were of the same caste as himself. He 
also constituted his cousin, Sadasheo Rao, commonly called Bhao 
Rao, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings were constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides holding the fortress of Bijapur, he 
took possession anew of Daulatabad, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lacs, of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Nizam ’All Kh&n Bahadur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had a well-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 

The Abdali Monarch . 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, in the year 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d.), came 
from the country of Kandahar to Hindustan, and on the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
’Alamgir II., at the palace of Shah-Jahan&bad ; he exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and 
united the daughter of A’azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Sh&h. After an 
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interval of a month, he set out to coerce Raja Siiraj Mai J&t, 
who, from a distant period, had extended his sway over the 
province of Agra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
In three days he captured Balamgarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen kos from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Siiraj MaTs followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
Hindus to the ground, made all the idolators fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his 
Commander-in-Chief, Jahan Khan, to reduce all the forts be¬ 
longing to the Jat chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke ont with great virulence in the Shah’s army, so that he was. 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Suraj Mai, and un¬ 
willingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached Dehli, the Emperor 
’Alamglr went forth with Najibn-d daula Bah&dur, and had 
an interview with him on the margin of the Maksudabad lake, 
when he preferred sore complaints against ’Imadu-1 Mulk 
Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahadur, who was at that time at Farrnkh- 
abad, engaged in exciting seditions tumults. The Shah, after form¬ 
ing a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amiru-l umara and the dignified post of bakhslu , set out for 
Lahore. As soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that 
spot, he conferred both the government of Lahore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shah, and leaving Jahan Khan behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandahar. 

Jahan Khan despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khan, who 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in¬ 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of the 
Doab, along with a khifat of immense value, and adopted the 
most conciliatory measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
esteeming this amicable attention as a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper administration of the 
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Doab. When Jahan Kh&n, however, summoned him to his pre¬ 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him; 
so, quitting the territory of the Do&b, he retired into the hill- 
country. After this occurrence, Jah&n Kb&n appointed a person 
named Murad Kh&n to the charge of the Do4b, and sent Sarbu- 
land Khan and Sarfaraz Khan, of the Abdali tribe, along with 
him to assist him. Adi'na Beg Khan, having united the Sikh 
nation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Murad 
Khan, when Sarbuland Khan quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
the field of action, and Murad Kli&n and Sarfaraz Khan, seeing 
no resource left them but flight, returned to Jahan Khan, and 
the Sikhs ravaged all the districts of the Doab. 

As soon as active hostilities were commenced between Najibu-d 
daula and ’Imadu-l Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukhabad 
towards Dehli, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
Balaji Rao and his cousin Bliao, soliciting aid, and inviting 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bh&o, who was 
always cherishing plans in his head for the national aggran¬ 
dizement, counselled Balaji R&o to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories of Hindustan, which he affirmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 

Memoir of Raghunath Rao . 

In 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d ) Raghunath Rao, a brother of Balaji 
Rao, accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar, Shamsher Bahadur, and 
Jayaji Sindhia, started from the Dakhin towards Dehli at the 
head of a gallant and irresistible army, to subdue the dominions 
of Hindustan. As soon as they reached Agra, they turned off 
to Shah-Jah&nab&d in company with ’InAdu-l Mulk, the wazir , 
who was the instigator of the irruption made by this torrent of 
destruction. After a sanguinary engagement, they ejected 
Najibu-d danla from the city of Dehli, and consigned the 
management of the affairs of government to the care of ’Imddu-l 
Mulk, the wazir . 
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Kaghunath R4o and the rest of the Mahratta chiefs set out 
from Dehli towards Lahore, at the solicitation of Adina Beg 
Khan, of whom mention has been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Dehli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with ’Abdu-s Samad Khan, who had been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abdali Shah, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to Lahore, and got ready for a conflict with Jakan Khan, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being alarmed at 
the paucity of his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha’b4n, 1171 a.h. (April, 1758 a.d.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during his administration 
of that region. The Mahratta chieftains followed in pursuit of 
Timur Shah as far as the river Attock, and then retraced their 
steps to Lahore. This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Mult&n. As *the rainy season had commenced, they de¬ 
livered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five lacs of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to the Dakhin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of their 
warlike chieftains, named Janku, at the head of a formidable 
army in the vicinity of the metropolis* It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.) Adina Beg Khan passed 
away; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of Lahore to a Mahratta, called Sama, whom he de¬ 
spatched thither. He also appointed S4dik Beg Khan, one of 
Adina Beg Khan’s followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the management of the Doab to Adina Beg Khan’s 
widow. S4m4, after reaching L4hore, applied himself to the 
task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
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Attock. In the meanwhile, Tmadu-1 Mulk, the wazir, caused 
Sh&h ’Alamgir II. to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhi’u-s Sunna’t, son of 
Kam Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, on the throne of 
Dehli. 


Datta Sindhia . 

Datta Sindhia, Jankujfs uncle, about that time formed the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Rohillas; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other Rohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the image of ultimate misfortune re¬ 
flected in the mirror of the very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to the Abdali Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindustan. The Shah, who was vexed at heart 
on account of Timur Shah and Jahan Khan having been com¬ 
pelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him¬ 
self at once in motion. 

Datt&, in company with his nephew Janku, after crossing the 
Jumna, advanced against Najibu-d daula, and Tmadu-1 Mulk, 
the wazir , hastened to Dattas support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse, Najibu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrenchments at Sakartal, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Doab), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in¬ 
surmountable obstacle to Datta’s movements, he was forced to 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daula 
despatched several letters to Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Nawdb, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence than in ordinary years, and having with the utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which were 
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all in a wretched muddy condition, made Shdhab&d the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was unable to unite with Najibn-d daula, owing to the over¬ 
flowing of the river Ganges. 

ZSTo sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Gobind Pandit, 
forded the stream at Datt&’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Chandpur and many other 
populous places to escape conflagration and plunder. He then 
betook himself to the spot where SaVlu-llah Khdn, Dundi Khan, 
and Hafiz Rahmat Khan had assembled, after having risen np in 
arms and quitted their abodes, to afford succour to Najibn-d 
daula. These three, finding themselves unable to cope with him, 
took refuge in the forests on the Kamaun hills. 

Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in Rabfu-1 awwal, 1173 
a.h. (Oct. Nov, 1759 a.d.), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in his train, he repaired on the wings of speed to Ch&ndpur, close 
to the locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Gobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter’s force as well as his companions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of provisions, Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula Bahddur despatched 10,000 cavalry, consisting 
of Mughals and others, under the command of Mirza Najaf 
Khan Bahadur, Mir B4kar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
the Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards sent off Anupgar Gusain, 
and Raj Indar Gusain in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and performed the most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more were captured alive, whilst a vast number were over¬ 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit, 
who after suffering this total defeat had escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Ganges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and took to a precipitate flight. As soon as this intelligence 
reached the ears of Hafiz Rah mat Khan and the rest of the 
Rohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kamaun, 
and repaired to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula’s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daula was released from the perils and misfortunes of 
his position. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur assembled the Rohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : “ The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his military prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is therefore better for you to make overtures for peace.” 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the Nawab’s judicious 
counsel, and voted* that pacific negociations should be immediately 
entered into with Datta ; but the truce had not yet been established 
on a secure basis, when the news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
approach, and of his arrival on this side of Lahore, astonished 
the ears of all. Datta, with the arrogance that ever filled his 
head, would not allow the preliminaries of peace to be brought to 
a conclusion ; but haughtily discarding the amicable relations 
that he was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute step 
along the road to Dehli, with a view to encounter the Abdali 
Shah. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and equipped. 

When the Shah set out from Lahore in the direction of Dehli, 
he thought to himself that on the direct road between these two 
places, owing to the passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would be difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of Rabi*u-1 awwal, 1173 a.h., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed is the 
name given to the land lying between the Gauges and Jumna, its 
frontier being Hard war and the Kam&un hills, which are situated 
in the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In short, Ahmad Sh&h Durrani entered Antarbed, and Najibu-d 
daula and the other Rohilla chiefs, whose territories were situated 
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in that kingdom, came to join the Sh4h. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Shah’s use. Through this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Shah acquired redoubled strength, and having directed his corps 
of Durrams, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing 
duties, to pursue the ordinary route, and be in readiness for an 
engagement with Datta, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Antarbed. 

On this side too, Datta, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightning, conducted his army to Sirhind, where he hap¬ 
pened to fall in with the Shah’s skirmishing parties. As the 
Durrdnfs are decidedly superior to the Mahratta troops in the 
rapidity of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
warfare, the moment they confronted each other, Datta’s army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running fight all the way, and took 
up a position in the plain of Bawali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jahanabad. At that juncture, Jankuji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at once 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested. In fact, 
Datta and his troops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. The 
Durrani's assailed the enemy with arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered them as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Jum&da-l awwal, 1173 a.h. (Jan. 1760 a.d.). 


Malhdr Edo Holkar . 

As soon as this intelligence reached the quick ear of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making up 
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his mind, proceeded in extreme haste to Siiraj Mai Jat, and im¬ 
portuned that Raja to join him in the war against the Durrani 
Shah. The latter, however, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of his own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had not 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that if the enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Holkar’s knowledge, that 
the Afghans of Antarbed had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, with, intent to convey them to the Shah's 
camp, and had arrived as far as Sikandra, which is one of the 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty kos 
from Dehli towards the east. He consequently pursued them 
with the utmost celerit}^ and having fallen upon them, delivered 
them up to indiscriminate plunder. 

The Abdali Shah, having been apprised of this circum¬ 
stance, deputed Shah Kalandar Khan and Shah Pasand Khan 
Durrani, at the head of 15,000 horse, to chastise Holkar. 
The individuals in question, having reached Dehli from JS T 4r- 
naul, a distance of seventy te, in twenty-four hours, and 
having halted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
effected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeeded in 
reaching Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Holkar’s 
army, and made a vast number of his men fall a prey to their 
relentless swords. Holkar found himself reduced to great straits ; 
lie had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
under him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slain or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods, as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Durranis. About this time, too, the Shah arrived at 
Dehli from Karnaul, and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Forces of the Dakhin . 

In the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.), Raghun&th Rao, the 
brother of Bal&ji Rao, after confiding the provinces of L&hore 
and Multan to Adina Beg. Khan, and leaving Jankuji with a for¬ 
midable army in the vicinity of the metropolis of Dehli, arrived 
at the city of Purici along with Shamsher Bahadur, Malhar Rao 
Holkar, and Jayaji Sindhiya. Sadasheo R&o Bhaoji, who was 
B&laji R&o’s cousin, and his chief agent and prime minister, 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Hind. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending the revenue that had been levied from the 
country, and the proceeds arising from the plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty lacs of rupees, was due; 
the vain illusion was dissipated from Bhaojfs brain. The latter’s 
dislike to Raghunath Rao, moreover, had now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and Balaji Rao, vexed and disgusted at 
finding his own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bhaoji, declaring that it was essentially requisite for him now to 
unfurl the standard of invasion in person against Hindustan, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bhao, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a whole 
year, by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 

Biswas Rao, the son of Balaji Rao. 

Biswas Rao, Balaji Rao’s eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from his father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) he sent him off with Bhaoji 
in company. Malh4r Rao, Pilaji Jadaun, Jan Rao Dhamadsari, 
Shamsher Bahadur, Sabuli Dadaji Rao, Jaswant Rao Bewar, 
Balwant Rao, Ganesh Rao, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were also associated 
with Bhao. Ibrahim Kh&n G&rdi, who was the superintendent 
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of the European artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate marches and halts, 
they at length reached Gwalior. 

As soon as the story of Tmadu-1 Mulk and Jankuji Sindhians 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Suraj Mai Jat, 
and the particulars of Datta’s death and Halkar’s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Biswas Rao and Bhaoji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gwalior. Malh&r Rao 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durrauis, and in the mean time had joined Biswas Rao’s camp, 
then started from Gwalior for Shah-Jahanabad by Bhao's order, 
at the head of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankuji Sindhia along with him from thence, and drew near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied out 
from the city of Dehli to encounter him ; but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few daj^s, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Sh&h, however, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and having returned to 
Gwalior, went and rejoined Bhaoji. The rainy season was 
coming on, * * so Ahmad Shah crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prepare houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tents and pavilions. 

Bhao and Biswas Rao, having marched from Gwalior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbarabad; Holkar and Jankuji, at BhaAs insti¬ 
gation, betook themselves to Raja Suraj Mai Jat, and brought 
him along with them to have an interview with Bhao. The 
latter went out a kos from camp to meet him, and Tm&du-l 
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Mulk, the waztr , also held a conference with Bhao through Suraj 
Mai's mediation. Suraj Mai proposed that the campaign should 
be conducted on the following plan, viz. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together with their female 
relatives, in the fort of Jhansi, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against the enemy, as is the usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops; for under these circumstances their own territory 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reach their camp in safety. Bhao and the 
other leaders, after hearing Suraj Mai’s observations, approved 
of his decision ; but Biswas Rao, who was an inexperienced 
youth, intoxicated with the wine . of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bhao accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity with Biswas Rao’s directions, and set out from 
Akbarabad towards Dehli with the force that he had at his dis¬ 
posal. On Tuesday, the 9th of Zi-1 bijja, 1173 a.h. (23 Sept. 
1760 a.d.), about the time of rising of the world-illumining sun, 
he enjoyed the felicity of beholding the fort of Dehli. The com¬ 
mand of the garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
’All Khan Bahmanzai, brother to Shah Wall Khan, the prime 
minister of the Durrani Sh&h ; who, in spite of the multitude 
of his enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect the fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 


Capture of the fort of DehlL 

Bhao, conjecturing that the fort of Dehli would be devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under his subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa’du-llah Khan’s mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was a confederate of 
Bhao, and had the superintendence of‘the European artillery, 
planted his thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners, 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
the battlements of the Octagon Tower and the Asad Burj a mark 
for his lightning-darting guns, overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of the garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossing of the Durrani Shah’s 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ya’kub 
"’AH Khan was forced to enter into negociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of ’Ali Mardan Khan, and then, having 
crossed the river Jumna from thence on board a boat, betook him¬ 
self to the Sh&h’s camp. On the 19th of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Biswas Rao, and 
took possession of all the property and goods that he could find 
in the old repositories of the royal family. He also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the D'ncan-i Khdss , from which he 
extracted so much of the precious metal as to be able to coin 
seventeen lacs of rupees out of it. Narad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bh&o to the post of governor of the fort. 

The Durrani Shah, after his engagement with Datta, which 
terminated in the destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Najibu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it were a treaty of friendship, for the 
purpose of fetching Nawab Shujau-d daula Bahadur. Najibu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Etawa to Kanauj ; 
and about the same time Nawab Slmja’u-d daula inarched from 
Lucknow, and made the ferry of Mahdipur, which is one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place in that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Nawab’s 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
fixed determination of waiting on the Sh&h, and he sent back Raja 
Beni Bahadur, who at that time possessed greater power and 
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influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
kingdom during his absence. When Naw&b Shuj&’u-d daula 
approached the Sh&h’s army, the prime minister, Shah Wall 
Kh&n, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with him in the most courteous and respectful manner, afforded 
him the gratification, on the 4th of Zl-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (18th 
July, 1760 a.d.), of paying his respects to the Shah, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timur Sh&h, in his embrace. 

Bhao remained some time in the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, in 
consequence of the rainy season, which prevented the horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived the cavalry of the power of fighting; 
he sent a person named Bhaw&ni Shankar Pandit to Nawab 
Shuja J u-d daula, with the following message : “ If it is incon¬ 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least keep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.” The above-named Pandit, having crossed 
the river Jumna, went to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, and 
delivered this message, The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Yakut Khan, who w r as one of the 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com¬ 
pany with Bbaw&ni Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: “As the Rajas of this empire and the 
Rohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity by the violent 
aggressions of Raghunath Rao, Datta, Holkar, and their subor¬ 
dinates, they solicited the Abdali Shah to come to Hindustan, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. ‘The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit/ Nevertheless, 
if peace be agreeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall be used towards concluding 
one.” Eventually, Bhao proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be under the Shah’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in negocia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, Raja Suraj Mai J&t, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops, 
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in company with Tmadu-1 Mulk, the wazir, from his position at 
Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of six kos from 
Dehli on the eastern side, and traversed fifty kos in one night, 
without informing Bhao betook himself to Balamgarh, 1 which is 
one of his forts. 

As the Mahratta troops made repeated complaints to Bhao 
regarding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 a.h. (9th October, 1760 
a.d.), removed Shah Jahan, son of Muhfu-s Sunnat, son 
of Xam Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb \Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jaw an Bakht, the grand¬ 
son of ’Alamgir II., on the throne of Dehli, publicly con¬ 
ferred the dignity of wazir on Shuja’u-d daula. His object 
was this, that the Durrani Shah might become averse to and 
suspicious of the Nawab in question* Leaving Narad Shankar 
Brahmin, of whom mention has been made above, behind in the 
fort of Shah- Jahan&bad, he himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Kunjpura. 2 This place is 
fifty-four kos to the west of Dehli, and seven to the north of the 
pargana of Karnal, and it is a district the original cultivators of 
which were the Rohillas. 

Capture of the fort of Kunjpura. 

Bhao, on the 10th of Rabfu-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (19th October, 
1760), encompassed the fort of Kunjpura with his troops, and 
subdued it in the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thundering 
cannon. Several chiefs were in the fort, one of whom was’Abdu-s 
Samad Khan Abdali, governor of Sirhind, who had been taken 
prisoner by Raghunath Rao in 1170 a.h. (1756-7), but had 
ultimately obtained his release, as was related in the narrative of 
Adiua Beg Khan’s proceedings. There were, besides, Kutb Kh&n 
Rohilla, Dalfl Khan, and Nijabat Khan, all zamindars of places 

1 [“ To Dig. 5 '— Nigdr-ndma-i Sind.'] 

* [“A stout and substantial stronghold containing a garrison of nearly 30,000 
men. "—Nigdr-nama-i Rind.] 
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in Antarbed, who had been guilty of conveying supplies to the 
Abdali Shah’s camp. After reducing the fort, Bhao made 
’Abdu-s Samad Kh4n and Kutb Khan undergo capital punish¬ 
ment, and kept the rest in confinement; whilst he allowed 
Kunjpura itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Shah’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the Jumna had not yet subsided sufficiently to admit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing his troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (25th October, 
1760 a.d.), near Shah-JahanaMd, on the road to Pakpat, which is 
situated fifteen kos to the north of Dehli, they resigned them¬ 
selves to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number were 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As soon as the intelligence reached Bhao’s ear, that a party of 
Durranis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Kunjpura, and with his force of 40,000 well-mounted and 
veteran cavalry, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the superintendence of Ibrahim Kh&n Grardi, he repaired 
expeditiously to Panipat, which lies forty kos from Dehli towards 
the west. 

Battle between the Mahratta Army and the Durranis . 

The Abd&li Shah, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of Pakpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur and Najibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, and Dundi 
Khan, Hafizu-1 Mulk Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Ahmad Khan 
Bangash on the right. As Bhao perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the Durranis in the open field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
troops in the outskirts of the city of Panipat, and having in- 
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trenched it all round with his artillery, took up his quarters in 
this formidable position. * * 

In the interim Gobind Pandit, who was the tahsildar of the 
district of Shnkohabad, etc., betook himself to Dehli at Bhao’s 
suggestion, with a body of 10,000 cavalry, and intercepted the 
transport of supplies to the Durr&ni Shah's army. 1 * * 

When the basis of the enemy's power had been overthrown (at 
Pampat), and the surface of the plain had been relieved of the 
insolent foe, the triumphant champions of the victorious army 
proceeded eagerly to pillage the Mahratta camp, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of an unlimited quantity of silver and jewels, 
500 enormous elephants, 50,000 horses, 1000 camels, and two lacs 
of bullocks, with a vast amount of goods and chattels, and a 
countless assortment of camp equipage. Nearly 30,000 labourers 
too, who drew their origin from the Dakhin, fell into captivity. 
Towards evening the Abdali Shah went out to look at the bodies 
of the slain, and found great heaps of corpses, and running 
streams produced by the flood of gore. * * Thirty-two mounds 
of slain were counted, and the ditch, protected by artillery, of 
such immense length that it could contain several lacs of human 
beings, besides cattle and baggage, was completely filled with 
dead bodies. 


Assassination of Sindhia Jankuji. 

Rao Kashi N&th, on seeing Jankuji, who was a youth of 
twenty, with a handsome countenance, and at that time had his 
wounded hand hanging in a sling from his neck, became deeply 
grieved, and the tears started from his eyes. * * Jankuji raised 
his head and exclaimed: “It is better to die with one’s friends 
than to live among one's enemies.” 

The Nawab, in unison with Shah Wall Khan, solicited the 
Shah to spare JankujPs life; whereupon, the Sh&h summoned 
Barkhurdar Khan, and consulted him on the propriety of the 

1 [For accounts of the skirmishes and battle, see supra, p. 144. This work is more 
diffuse, and enters into greater details, but the two accounts agree in the main.] 
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step > to which the Khan in question returned a decided negative. 
At the same time, one of the Durranis, at Barkhurdar Khan’s 
suggestion, went and cut Jankujfs throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which he was imprisoned. 

Ibrahim Khan Gardt's Death. 

Shuja’u Kuli Khan, a powerful and influential servant of the 
Nawab Shujau-d daula Bahadur, having captured Ibr&him Khan 
Gardi on the field of battle, kept him with the said Nawab's 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be¬ 
come public, than the Durranis began in a body to raise a violent 
tumult, and clamorously congregating round the door of the 
ShaKs tent, declared that Ibrahim Gardfs neck was answerable 
for the loss of so many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
that whoever sought to protect him would incur the penalty of 
their resentment. Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, feeling that one seek¬ 
ing refuge cannot be slain, prepared for a contest with the Durrani 
forces, whereupon there ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
Shah Wall Khan took Nawab Shuja’u-d daula aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibrahim Khan Gardi to him, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durranis ; and after a week, 
when their evil passions had been allayed, he would restore to 
him the. individual entrusted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-1 
Wuzr& (Sh&h Wall Kh&n), having obtained him from the 
Naw&b, applied a poisonous plaister to his wounds; so that, by. 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 

Discovery of Bh&ojis Corpse . 

The termination of Bhaojis career has been differently related. 
Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shisha Dhar Pandit, Ganesh Pandit, and other associates of 
Bhaoji along with him, and began wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Mahratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bhaojfs dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of Jaswant Rao Balw&r, Pil&ji, and Sabhaji Nath 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action; 
and, in like manner, those of other famous characters also came in 
view. Bhao’s corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body three valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Nawab presented those pearls to the Pandits mentioned above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on the side behind the back, which Bhao had 
received in former days. With their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed: This is Bhao, the ruler of the Dakhin.” 1 Some 

entertain an opinion, that Bhao, after. Bisw&s Rao’s death, 
performed prodigies of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals conse¬ 
quently, both natives of the Dakhin, have publicly assumed the 
name of Bhao, and dragged a number of people into their 
deceitful snare. As a falsehood cannot bear the light, one was 
eventually put to death somewhere in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an insurrection 
at Benares, was confined for some time in the fort of Chunar. 
After his release, despairing of the success of his project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpur in the year 1193 a.h. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, having obtained permission 
of the Shah to burn the bodies [of the Bhao and other chiefs], 
deputed Raja Himmat Bahadur and Rao Kashi Nath, his 
principal attendants, to perform the task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings [who survived the 
hattle\ a number maintained a precarious existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some days ; but notwithstanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to effect their escape in 
divers directions from Pam pat, not a single one was saved from 
being slain and plundered by the zanrindars of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the celebrated chiefs too, with the exception of 

1 [The Nigar-nama-i Sind gives further identifications of the corpse: see infra.'] 
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Malhar Bao Holkar, ’Appaji Gaikawar and Bithal Sudeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakhin. 

Account of Bh&ojz’s Wife . 

Bhao’s wife, In company with Shamsher Bahadur, half-brother 1 
to Balaji B&o, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with the utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig. There that broken-hearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her husband, and 
having then made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhin, Baja Suraj Mai Jat gave her one morning a 
suitable escort to attend her, and bade her adieu. She accordingly 
reached the Dakhin ; but Shamsher Bahadur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dur. 

Death of Balaji* 

Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters, Balaji Bao 
had marched from Puna. He had only proceeded as far as 
Bhllsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then moved from where he was to Sironj, 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
Abdali Shah, with a mourning hhiVat . The Bao, feigning 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shah’s khiPaty and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Pun&. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afflicted with a harrowing disease; and as he perceived 
the image of death reflected from the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for his brother, Baghunath Bao, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Biswas Bao, who bore the name of Madhu Bao, and had just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming: “Fulfil all the duties of 

1 [He was the illegitimate son of B&ji R&o by a Muhammadan woman, and he 
was brought up as a Muhammadan.] 
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goodwill towards this fatherless child, treating him as if he were 
your own son, and do not permit any harm to come upon him.” 
Having said this, he departed from the world on the 9th of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1174 a.h. (14th June, 1761 a.d.), and the period of his 
reign was twenty-one years. 


Madhii j Rao, son of BdldjL 

Madhu Kao, after the demise of his father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Puna; and Kaghunath Kao con¬ 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Bhao. 


Account of the pretender Bhao. 

One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in Madhii Kao’s 
reign was the appearance of a counterfeit Bhao, who, in the year 
1175 a.h. (1762-3 a.d.), having induced a number of refractory 
characters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, with camp equipage and 
cattle, excited an insurrection near the fort of Karaza, which is 
situated at a distance of twelve hos from Jhansi towards the west. 
He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap¬ 
pointment of the Puna chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhao 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be Bhao, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. After 
that, the Bhdo in question sent letters into other parganas , 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the cash, property and 
goods. Whatever horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bh&o always kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in his imposture, until the news reached 
Puna, when some spies went over to him to examine strictly into 
the case, and discovered that he was not Bhao. 

About the same period, Malhar Rao Holkar was moving from the 
Dakhin towards Hindustan, and his road happened to lie through 
the spot where the pretender in question had pitched his tents. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Malhar Rao, who thought to himself, that until P&rbati Bai, the 
late Bhao’s wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capital 
punishment on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
For this reason, Malhar Rao merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty horsemen to take care of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Pun&. The few weak-minded 
beings, who had gathered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and Holkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Puna, Madhu Rao likewise, 
out of regard for the feelin gs of the late Bhao’s wife, deemed it 
proper to defer his execution, and kept him confined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. Madhu Rao, how¬ 
ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
from that fort to another stronghold ; and in the same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of Kolaba, which is 
a dependency of the Ivokan territory. 
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Nawab Nizam \Alt Khan Bahadur . 

The following is another of the events of Madhu Rao's reign: 
Bithal, dman of Nawab Nizam 'AH Khan Bahadur, advised 
his master, that as the Mahrattas were then devoid of in¬ 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex¬ 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Pund. Januji 
Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, Gropal Rao a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Mahratta nation, approved of the 
dilutin's suggestion, and led their forces in a compact mass towards 
Puna. When they drew near its frontier, Raghunath Rao, who 
was Madhu Rao’s chief agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the enemy's numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Puna. Nawab Nizam 
} AH Khan Bahadur then entered the city, and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

After some time, Raghunath Rao recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication with Januji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an epistolary correspon¬ 
dence with them, he alienated the minds of these men from the 
Nawab. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
Nawab on the pretence of its being the rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Raghunath Rao and 
Madhu. Rao set out to engage Nawab Nizam J AH Khan Baha¬ 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed to his original quarters, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river God Aver! became the site of his encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the materiel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that; when Raghunath, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Nawab’s army were 
slain, and about 7000 Afghans, etc., acquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Nawab hastily crossed the river, and extricated himself from 
his perilous position. As soon as the flame of strife had been 
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extinguished, a peace was established through the intervention of 
Malh&r R&o Holkar, who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abdali Shah. Both parties concurring in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Quarrel between Raghunath Rao and Madhu Rao . 

When Raghunath Rao began to usurp greater authority over 
the administration of affairs ; Gopika Bai, M&dhn Rao’s mother, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her son with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, whereby 
their mutual friendship might result in hatred and animosity, till 
at length Raghunath Rao became convinced that he would some 
day be imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Puna with only a few adherents. 
Stopping at Nasik, which lies at a distance of eight stages from 
Puna, he fixed upon that town as his place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insomuch that Naradji 
Sankar, the revenue collector of Jhansi, Jaswant Rao Lud, 
Sakha Ram Bapu and Nilkanth Mah&deo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against Madhu Rao. 
As soon as Raghunath Rao arrived in this condition close to Puna, 
Madhu R&o was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with TrimbakR&o, Bapuji M&nik, Gop&l Rao andBhimji Laindi. 
When the line of battle began to be formed, Raghunath R&o 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing Madhu Rao’s force by a series of overwhelming 
assaults; and even captured the Rao himself, together with Nar 
Singh R&o. After gaining this agreeable victory, as he perceived 
M&dhu Rao to be in safety, and his malicious antagonists over¬ 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. As soon as he 
returned from the battle-field to his encampment, he seated 
Madhu Rao on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves. By fawning and coaxing, 
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he then removed every trace of annoyance from Madhu Rao’s 
mind, and requested him to return to Puna. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 
Nasik. 


Haidar Ndik. 

After the lapse of some years of M&dhu Rao’s reign, a vast 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik having assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * * with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Puna. 
Madhu Kao came out from Puna, and summoned Raghunath 
Rao to his assistance from Nasik, whereupon the latter joined 
him with a body of 20,000 of his cavalry. In short, they 
marched with their combined forces against the enemy 5 and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar Naik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in 
the royal dominions ; after which Haidar Naik refrained from 
hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst Madhu Rao 
retired to Puna, and Raghunath Rao to Nasik. 

j Raghimdth Mao’s movements. 

When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ¬ 
izing the affairs of Hindustan entered into Raghunath Rao's 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore, 
he first gave intimation to Madhu R&o of his intention, and 
asked his sanction. The Rao in question, who did not feel him¬ 
self secure from Raghunath Rao, and considered any increase to 
his power a source of greater weakness to himself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms : “It were better for you to 
remain where you are, in the enjoyment of repose.” * * Raghunath 
Rao would not listen to these words, but marched out of Nasik 
in company with Mah&ji Sindhia, taking three powerful armies 
along with him. 
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As soon as he reached Gwdlior, he commenced hostilities 
against R£n4 Chattar Singh, who possessed all the country 
round Gohad, and laid siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by the aforesaid R4n4. It is fortified 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
kos from Gwalior. Madhu Rao, during the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sending messages to Rana Chattar Singh, 
telling him to persist in his opposition to Raghunath with a 
stout heart, as the army of the Dakhin should not be despatched 
to his kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the most arduous endeavours to capture 
Gohad, but failed in attaining their object. During this cam¬ 
paign, the sum of thirty-two lacs of rupees, taken from the pay 
of the troops and the purses of the wealthy bankers, was in¬ 
curred by Raghunath R&o as a debt to be duly repaid. He then 
returned to the Dakhin distressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
and entered the city of N&sik, whither Madhu Rao also repaired 
about the same time, to see and inquire after his fortunes. In 
the course of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret for 
the toils and disappointment that the Rao had endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to Puna, after thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling wound. Shortly after this, Kankuma Tantia and 
his other friends persuaded Raghunath Rao to adopt a Brahmin’s 
son. * * Accordingly the Rao attended to the advice of his 
foolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. He 
constituted Amrat Rao his heir. 

Raghunath Rao’s imprisonment at Riina . 

Madhu R&o no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Raghunath Rao was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share in the sovereignty of the 
realm. He consequently set out for Nasik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Raghunath Rao also organ¬ 
ized his troops, and got ready for warfare. Just about that 
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period, however, Kankuma Tantia and Takuji 'Holkar, 1 who were 
two of the most powerful and influential men in Raghun&th’s 
army, declared to him that it was necessary for them to respect 
their former obligations to Madhu Rao, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Rao where he was, and departed from Nasik. Raghun&th, 
from the paucity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
fight, preferred enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhudhat. 2 

Madhu Rao then entered Nasik, and commenced seques¬ 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans ; after which 
he pitched his camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Raghunath in a most precarious position. Eor two 
dr three days the incessant discharge of artillery and musketry 
caused the flames of war to blaze high, but pacific negocia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend¬ 
ship entered into, whereupon the said Rao came down from 
the fort, and had an interview with Madhu Rao. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other’s feet, and asked pardon for 
his offences. Next day, having mounted Raghunath Rao on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days travel¬ 
ling in this fashion the distance to Puna. As soon as they 
entered Puna, Madhu Rao, imitating the behaviour of an in¬ 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Raghunath Rao. After that he selected a 
small quantity of goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and elephants, out of his own establishment, and having de¬ 
posited them all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Raghun&th Rao in a respectful manner to 
take up his abode there. The latter then became aware of his 
being a prisoner with the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with Madhu Rao’s requisition. 

1 [These names are verjf doubtful in the MS. The latter one is no doubt intended 
for Tukaji.] 

2 [ “ Dhoorup, a fort in the Chandor range.’'—Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 199.] 
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Baja of Nagpur. 

As soon as Madhu R4o had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Raghunath R4o, he led his army in the 
direction of Nagpur, in order to avenge himself on J&nuji 
Bhonsla, the Raja of that place, who had been an ally and 
auxiliary of Raghunath Rao, in one of his engagements. The 
Raja in question, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence ; so that for a period of three 
months Madhu Rao was actively engaged in pursuing his 
adversary, and that unfortunate outcast from his native land 
was constantly fleeing before him. Ultimately, having presented 
an offering of fifteen lacs of rupees, he drew back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set out in safety and security for his own 
home. 


Madhu Bdo’s Death . 

After chastising the Raja of Nagpur, M&dhu Rao entered 
Puna with immense pomp and splendour, and amused himself 
with gay and festive entertainments. But he was attacked with 
a fatal disease, and * * his life was in danger. On one occasion 
he laid his head on Raghunath Rao's feet, and * * asked for¬ 
giveness for the faults of bygone days. Raghunath R&o grieved 
deeply on account of his youth. * * He applied himself zealously 
to the cure of the invalid, and whenever he found a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandits, 
he sent for them to administer medicines for his recovery. At 
length, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Narain R&o, under the charge of 
Raghunath Rao, and having performed the duty of recommend¬ 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 a.h. 
(1772 a.d.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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N(train Rao , son of Balaji Rao . 

Nar&in Rao, after being seated on the throne of sovereignty, 
owiug to his tender age, committed various acts that produced an 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and small, at Puna; 
more especially in Raghunath Rao, on whom he inflicted un¬ 
becoming indignities. Although Madhu Rao had not behaved 
towards his uncle with the respect due to such a relative, yet, 
beyond this much, that he would not grant him permission to 
move away from Puna, he had treated him with no other incivility ; 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show him the at¬ 
tention due from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him with 
wealth and property far exceeding the limits of his wants. In 
short, Raghunath Rao, having begun to form plans for taking 
Narain Rao prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Sakha Ram 
B&pu, who was Madhu Rao’s prime minister, and having seduced 
that artless courtier from his allegiance, made him an accomplice 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, the chiefs of the body of G&rdis, 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the staudard of insurrection. 
Accordingly, those two faithless wretches one day, under the 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on the 
dooTr of Narain Rao’s apartment, and reduced him to great 
distress. That helpless being, who had not the slightest cog¬ 
nizance of the deceitful stratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adherents to oppose the insurgents, and 
then stealthily repaired to Raghun&th Rao’s house, Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the circumstance, 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing their swords, rushed into 
Raghunath Rao’s domicile. Raghunath Rao first fell wounded 
ih the affray, and subsequently Narain Rao was slain. This 
event took place in the year 1187 a.h., so that the period of 
Narain Rao’s reign was one year. 
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Reign of Raghundth Rao. 

Kharak Singh and Shamsher Singh, through whose brains the 
fnrnes of arrogance had spread, in consequence of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, with wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Raghunath Rao on the throne of sovereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs ; and the said Rao 
continued to live for two months at Pund after the manner of 
rightful rulers. After Nardin Rdo had been put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse came over the Puna chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Sakhd Rdm Bapu consequently, in unison with Trimbak Rao, 
commonly called Matamadhari Balhah, 1 and others, deemed it 
advisable to persuade Raghundth Rao that he should go forth 
from Puna, and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Rao accordingly acted upon their suggestion, and inarched out 
of Pund, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as he had 
got to the distanee of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Raghunath 
Rao to return, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of the 
army, both great and small; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in 
Raghunath Rao’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would be better, as Narain Rao’s wife was six mouths 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male child, 
to invest that infant with the sovereignty, and conduct the affairs 
of government agreeably to the details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unanimously settled the question after this fashion, a few 
of the chiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puna, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Raghundth Rao, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 

1 [Grant Duff calls him “Trimbuck Rao Mama.” The word transcribed from 
the MS. as u Balhah ” is very doubtful.] 
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in his encampment. Having brooded over his troubles, he saw 
no remedy left but that of forsaking the country, and was conse¬ 
quently forced to retire towards the Carnatic. His object was 
to collect a sufficient force round him, with which he might 
return to Puna and resume hostilities. However, owing to the 
vulgar report that attributed Narain Rao’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung from the ground was ready to plunge 
a dagger into his blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 
either to stay or reside in the Carnatic, so he hastened away to 
Surat. 


Death of the pretender Bhao . 

The direst confusion had found its way into the kingdom, in 
consequence of the report of Narain Rao’s death. At that 
critical juncture the pretender Bhao, who was confined in a 
stronghold in the Kokan territory, lying adjacent to the 
salt ocean, seized the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratagem out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
to place themselves under bis orders, took possession of some of 
the forts and districts of that country. He was just on the 
point of waging open war, had not Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur set 
out in the interim from Puna to the Kokan territory for the 
purpose 'of coercing him. On reaching his destination, he en¬ 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bhao, whereupon the 
latter’s associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road. As Bhao was thus left alone, he went on board a ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
Of perdition ; but death granted him no respite, and he fell alive 
into the hands of the heroes who accompanied Mahaji Sindhia 
Bahadur. The latter brought him along with him to Pun&, and 
removed the dust of uncertainty from the mirror of every mind. 
Ultimately he caused the ill-fated wretch to be bound to a 
camel's foot, and paraded round the whole town; after which he 
put him to death. 
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Sawdi Mddhu Rao, son of Narain Rao , surnamed the Peshiva 

Sahib. 

The Peshw4 Sahib, the rightful heir of Narain Kao, at the 
time of his father’s murder, was dwelling in his mother’s womb. 
* * When she had completed the time of her pregnancy, a child, 
in the year 1188 a.h. (1774 a.d.), shed a grace over the bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefs. * * 
He was invested with the appellation of Sawai M4dliu Kao. 

Advance of the English Commanders upon Fiend . 

Raghunath Rao, having reached Surat, turned towards 
the leaders of the English army, who dwelt on the borders of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakliin, and 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with difficulties. As the 
commanders of the English army were possessed of adequate 
means for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Raghun4th 
Rao along with them, and moving away from Surat with their 
valiant troops experienced in war, and their lion-hearted forces 
active as tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the Dakhin 
territories. 

Having traversed the intervening stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Nurghat, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
kos from Puna. The Mahratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Puna with a vast body of retainers, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nurghat; whereupon a tre¬ 
mendous contest and a frightful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli¬ 
nation left to assail each other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of war sub¬ 
sided, and the world-consuming fire of guns and matchlocks, 
whose flames arose to the highest heavens, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery on either side were obliged 
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to retire to their respective quarters. During that night, the 
prudent belligerents made up their minds to a peace ; and in the 
morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained an interview and 
enjoyed a conference. The English leaders, after negociating a 
truce and consolidating the basis of friendship, delivered up 
Raghunath Pt&o, who had been the instigator of*this conflict and 
the originator of this hostile movement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
on condition of their granting him a jagh\ and treating him 
with kindness and consideration. They then turned away from 
that quarter with all their troops and followers, and repaired to 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had formed the fixed determination in 
their minds of taking vengeance on the ill-fated Raghunath Rao ; 
but Mahaji Sindbia Bahadur, prompted by his manly and 
generous feelings, diverted them from their headlong and cruel 
purposes, so that the matter was managed mercifully and kindly, 
and the Rao in question, having been presented with a jag'u\ 
received permission to remain at large. The unfortunate wretch, 
however, departed from the pleasant vale of existence to the 
desert of non-entity, without reaching his destination, for the 
career of the wicked never ends well. 

Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur . 

"When the fourth year from the birth of Sawai Madhii Rao, 
surnamed the Peshwa S&hib, had elapsed, and security and repose 
had settled on the minds of high and low throughout the terri¬ 
tories of the Dakhin, Mah&jf Sindhia Bahadur, who was dis¬ 
tinguished among all the Puna chiefs for his gallantry and 
daring, sagacity and intelligence, having satisfied his mind as to 
the settlement of that kingdom, set out to conquer Gohad. He 
succeeded in taking prisoner R&na Chattar Singh, who was in the 
citadel, after a siege attended with hard fighting, and took 
possession of the surrounding districts, along with the fortress of 
Gw&lior, which is a mountain stronghold. 

About the same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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had become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirzd Muhammad 
Shaffi Khan and Muhammad Beg Kh&n Hamadani,—who had 
been the chief officers of State to the late Annru-1 umara Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur, and after his death had been partners 
in the government of the province' of Agra,—owing to their 
each craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to the existence of friendship and good feeling among 
equals and contemporaries. At last, Muhammad Beg Khan 
Hamadani seized the opportunity, during an interview, of putting 
Muhammad Shaffi Khan to death; and on this account, Afrasiyab 
Kh&n, who was the Imperial Mir-i atish , and one of Amiru-l 
umara'Mirza Kajaf Khan Bahadur's proteges, becoming alarmed, 
demanded succour of Mahdji Sindhia Bahadur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to the sublime threshold, 
but had not yet fulfilled the duty of paying his respects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahadur’s destiny, Afrasiyab 
Khdn was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahadur's army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in the year 
1199 a.h. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the threshold * * of 

His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shah ’Alam, * * 
he was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supporters 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
adherent. * * 

As Madhu Kao, the Peshwa Sahib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
of obedience to the monarch of Isldm, and Mahaji Sindhia 
Bah&dur is one of those who are constantly attached to the ever- 
triumphant train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
and their affairs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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CXXII. 

LUBBU-S SIYAR 

or 

ABU' TA'LIB LONDON I'. 

This is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 a.h. (1793-4 a.d.), by Mirza Abu Muhammad Tabrizi 
Isfaham, and being carried down to modern times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abu Talib Londoni, 
from his voyage to and adventures in England and Europe, an 
amusing account of which was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla¬ 
tion of Major Stewart. 

In the Preface to this work he tells us that he had collected 
several works of history and travel, and had often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a history of the 
whole world; he therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when he finished his Abstract. He declares 
his intention, if he lives long enough, of enlarging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he fails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, “ because he has mentioned all the occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of the 
Prophets, Khalifs, Sultans, and celebrated men, from the begin¬ 
ning to the present time.*” 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Kings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters.” This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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books, and therefore he has entitled it Lubbu-s Siyar wa Jdhdn- 
wumd , u The Essence of Biographies, and the World-Reflecting 
Mirror/’ 

The author was the son of H&ji Muhammad Kli&n, a Turk of 
Azarb&ijan, who was born and bred in Isfahan, and was the first 
of the family who came to Hindustdn, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of Kaw&b Safdar Jang, the wazir. The 
father is called by another name in the Preface of this work, and 
in the Miftahu-t Tawdrikh he is styled Muhammad Beg Khan. 

M(rz4 Abu T&lib was born at Lucknow, and was employed in 
posts of high emolument under Nawabs Shuj&’u-d daula and 
Asafu-d daula. In the time of the latter he lost his office, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.h. (1805 
a.d.), as we learn from two chronograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of Mirza Yusuf Bakir, the deceased’s son, which 
are given at p. 564 of the Miftahu-t Tawdrikh . 

Besides the Lubbu-s Siyar , he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and “himself 
indulged in versification, especially on the subject of the females 
of England, who aspire to equality with the Angels of Paradise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the women of that country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.” 1 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2—II. On the 
events of the Khalifate, in seven chapters—Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifa, p. 9—ii. The Imams, p. 11—iii. The Ummayides, p. 
12—iv. The ’Abbasides and their branches, p. 15—v. The 
Isma’flians and their branches, p. 17—vi. The Saiyids, p. 19— 
vii. The Sharifs, p. 20—III. Biographies, in seven chapters— 
Chap. i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the moderns, p. 20—ii. The companions of the Prophet, p. 

1 Zubdatu-l Grhardib , 5th volume, v. Talib. 
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30—iii. The disciples, p. 31—iv. The religious teachers, p. 32 
—v. The learned men of Islam, p. 34—vi. The celebrated 
Poets, p. 37—vii. Other celebrated men of Islam, p. 38—IY. 
On the Sultans, in a Preface and eight Chapters—Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39 
Chap. i. The Sultans of Tran, including the Ghaznivides, 
Saljuks, Ghorians, etc., p. 45—ii. The Sultans of Arabia, p. 68 
—iii. The Sultans of Eum, p. 73—iv. The Rulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76—v. The Kings of the West, p. 82—vi. The 
Sultans of Turkist&n, p. 87—vii. The Kings of Europe, p. 101 
—viii. The Rulers of Hindustan, including the Hindu Rajas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakbin, Kashmir, and other indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
in the possession of Raziu r d din Sadr-s Sudur of Aligarh. 

Size —Folio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 


CXXIII. 

AUSXF-I A'SAF. 

An historical sketch of the royal family of Oudh, written a.d. 
1795. It is a useful work, containing also an account of con¬ 
temporary princes. 

Size —Large 8vo,, 114 pages. 


CXXIY. 

T & R f K H 

OF 

JU'GAL KISHWAR. 

This is a general history of India, by Jugal Kishwar, from the 
time of Humayun to Shah ’Alam. It is of no value, at least in 
the passages which I have examined. [Sir H. M. Elliot’s library 
does not contain a copy of this work.] 
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GTJLISTAN-I rahmat 

OF 

NAWiB MUSTAJAB KHAN. 

This is a history of the Rohilla Afghans, and a life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, written by his son Nawab Mustajab Khan 
Bahadur. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Charles Elliott. I have seen several histories of the Rohillas, 
but know none superior to this except the Gul-i Ralimat noticed 
in the next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, 66 In the original 
many trivial occurrences are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted ; and the repeated encomiums lavished by the Nawab 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of his lamented parent, though 
honourable to his feelings as a son, would be deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in Rohilkhand, where the 
memory of Hafiz Rahmat Khan is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the work than it merits ; but as Hafiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to aid in the compilation of a history 
of that period; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to. correct some chronological errors in the original/ 5 

“ It is necessary to add that Mr. Hamilton’s History of the 
Rohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this 
narrative: that gentleman appears to have derived his infor¬ 
mation from the friends of the Nawab of Oudh, who would not 
be disposed to speak favourably of Hafiz Rahmat Kh&n, and as 
that work was published about the time of Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
a British army to join on the attack in 1774 a.h,” 
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GUL-I RAHMAT 

OF 

SA’A'D AT TAR KHAN. 

The Gul-i Rahmat was written by Nawab Sa’Adat Tar KhAn, 
grandson of Hafiz Rahmat, and nephew of Mustajab Khan. It 
is more copious than the Gulistan-i Rahmat , though it professes 
to follow that work as its guide. It is divided into four parts: 
I. On the Genealogy of Hafiz Rahmat.—II. On 'All Muhammad 
KhAn, and the arrival of Hafiz Rahmat in India.—III. Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan’s administration of Katehr, and of the events 
which occurred there till the time of his death.—IY. Adminis¬ 
tration of Katehr under Shuja’u-d daula. Descendants of Hafiz 
Rahmat. This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836, in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts have been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
Grulistan-i Ralimaty as translated by Mr. Elliott.J 

EXTRACTS. 

[When Zabita Khan received intelligence of the passage (of 
the Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of the deaths of Sa’adat 
Khan, Sadik Khan, and Karam Khan, the officers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, he was overpowered with astonish¬ 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakartal. He crossed 
the Ganges with a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Faizu-llah Khan, carrying with him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attack upon Najibabad. Faizu-llah KhAn said: “I 
came here for the purpose of giving you advice; but as you 
will not listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
country.*” On hearing this declaration, Zabita KhAn was still 
more downcast, and returned to his own forces. When he 
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reached the Ganges, the good fortune of the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number of 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the river, but returned to Faizu-llah Kh&n. 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Khan seated on an ele¬ 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah to Ram pur. On the news of his 
flight to Katehr reaching Sakartal, his soldiers were dispirited. 
They plundered each other, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of these movements, the Mahrattas 
quickly advanced to Sakartal, and fell to plundering. * * The 
garrison of the fort of Najibabad, who had held out in the 
hope of relief, were dismayed when they heard of the flight of 
Zabita Khan, and surrendered the fort to the royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Zabita 
Khan, including his son Ghul&m Kadir, were placed in confine¬ 
ment. All the materiel , the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibu-d daula, fell into their hands. 

On the news of the advance of the Mahrattas towards Rampur 
reaching the chiefs of Katehr, all the inhabitants of Anwala and 
Bisaulf assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Mahrattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of them went to Pilibhit, 
intending to proceed to the hills. Hafiz Rahmat Khan 1 was re¬ 
turning from Farrukh&baxl to Tilhar when he heard of the defeat 
of Zabita Khan. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and officers who were there assembled,' and 
tried to dissuade them from removing to the hills. He said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Katehr; and that if 
they really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well if not, they would fight. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or Pilibhit: it was therefore 
desirable to crrry off their families and property to the hills; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would be 
1 [He is generally entitled “ Hafizu-1 Mulk n in this -work.] 
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ready either for business or for war. Hafiz Kahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Kabir had entered 
Bareilly, Hafiz Kahmat took his departure, and leaving Tnayat 
Kh&n in PilibMt, he proceeded to Nanak-math, in the skirt of 
the hills. From thence he went with his followers and chiefs and 
soldiers to Gangapur, five kos distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, which secures it from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Zabita Khan, in company 
with Faizu-llah Kh4n, who made their way through the jungle. 
Zabita Khan remained at Gangapur four days. He then found 
that Shuja’u-d daula was encamped at Shahabad, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearing of the Mahratta attack 
upon Katehr. 

Zabita Khan went off in great distress from Gang&pur to see 
Skuja’u-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Skuja’u-d 
daula postponed any action until after the arrival of Hafiz 
Kahmat. Zabita Khan wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Kahmat, beg¬ 
ging him to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katehr‘Suffered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gang&pur, and yielding to 
their solicitations, Hafiz Kahmat proceeded quickly to Shahabad, 
at the beginning of the year 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), with three 
or four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
Shuja’u-d daula and the General Sahib went forth to meet him 
and pay him due respect. 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
release of Zabita Khan’s family, and of the settlement of his 
affairs with the Malirattas. After much debate, Shuja’u-d 
daula and the General Sahib sent their ivakils with some officers 
of Hafiz Kahmat to the Mahratta sardars. A great deal was 
said at the interview; hut at length the Makrattas sent a message 
to the effect that they had expended fifty lacs of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Zabita Khan until this sum 
of money was paid, nor would they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katehr. The ivakils had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrattas at length agreed to take forty lacs ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of Shuja’u-d daula. The Naw&b said that he had entered upon 
the matter entirely out of regard to Hafiz Rah mat, and that if 
Hafiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta sardars . All the chiefs of 
Katehr who were present at the Council besought Hafiz Rahmat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Shuj&’u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zabita Kh&n, and said that they would all 
assist in the payment of the money. So Hafiz Rahmat, to befriend 
Zabita Khan, and to gratify the chiefs of Katehr, gave his bond 
for forty lacs of rupees to Shuj&’u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this he 
undertook to pay them forty lacs of rupees, when they had retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah-Jahanabad ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Zabita Kh4n, and had withdrawn 
their hands from the country of Katehr. 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Zabita Khan to Shuja’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat; they then 
crossed the Canges and proceeded towards Sh&h- Jahanabad. * * 
When Hafiz Rahmat heard that Zabita Khan’s family had 
reached Bareilly, he took leave of Shuja’u-d daula and General 
Parker, and went to Pilfblnt. * * After some days, Hafiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for the money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shuj&’u-d daula. They all began to lament their desti¬ 
tute condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
Unable to do what he wished, Hafiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five lacs out of his own treasury to Shuj&’u-d 
daula. * * 

The loakils of Mah&j{ Sindhia and Taku Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahrattas, waited upon Hafiz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shuja’u-d 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect his country, and return to him 
Shuja’u-d daula’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
provided he would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Ganges. In reply to these 
proposals, Hafiz Rahmat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta wakils with him, he sent to inform 
Shuja’u-d daula of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty lacs 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “If 
you will send me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the Mahrattas, I will dismiss the Mahratta tvakils , and will 
guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah¬ 
rattas, and drive them from this country.” Upon receipt of 
thisdetter, Shuja’u-d daula immediately wrote a reply (expressing 
his gratification), adding that he sent Saiyid Shah Madan as 
his representative, and that he would not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from any agreement the Saiyid should make. * * After his 
arrival, the Saiyid promised Ilafiz Rahmat that the bond should 
be returned to him after the repulse of the Mahrattas, when he 
and Shuja’u-d daula would soon meet. The Nawab entreated 
Hafiz Rahmat to banish all suspicion, for there was no cause of 
dissension between them. * * 

Hafiz Rahmat sent back the tvakils with a proper answer to 
Shuja’u-d daula. On the same day he sent Ahmad Khan, son 
of the Bakhshi , in all haste from Anwala to secure the ford of 
Ram-ghat. A few days afterwards, hearing of the approach of 
the Mahrattas, he marched from Bareilly by way of Xnwala to 
Bisauli. Prom that place he sent back the wakils of the Mah¬ 
rattas, rejecting their proposals. He then proceeded with his 
small force to Ram-ghat. When the Mahratta wakils returned, 
they informed their chiefs of the little support given to Hafiz 
Rahmat, and of the smallness of his force. Hafiz Rahmat 
advanced to the distance of three kos from Asadpur, where 
Ahmad Khan was encamped, and in consequence of the celerity 
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of his march his whole force had not come up: he had with him 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Mahrattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during the night, and pressed onwards; but during the 
darkness they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Khan’s 
force, which they attacked. The pickets which Ahmad Khan 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of Asadpur. The fight 
raged hotly all day from morn till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they were unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afghans. After many men had been 
slain* on both sides, Ahmad Khan, considering the immense force 
arrayed against him, sent a message to Taku Holkar and Sindhia, 
proposing an interview. They were only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Khan went with a few followers to meet them. The 
Mahratta sarddrs kept him with them, and pitched their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached Hafiz Rahmat, while he was encamped 
near Asadpur, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
had attacked Ahmad Khan. He instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Khan; but just 
then the news came that the Khan had "one to see the Mahratta 

o 

chiefs. Hafiz Rahmat’s chiefs and officers now urged upon him 
that it was inexpedient with his small force to wage war against 
the Mahratta hosts. * * Muhibbu-llah Khan joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustaldn Khan also arrived with four 
or five thousand more; some others also came in, so that he now 
mustered ten or twelve thousand men. In the morning Hdfiz 
Rahmat gave orders for the mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting further orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shuja’u-d daula, announcing that 
his army was close at hand. As soon as he heard this, Hafiz 
Rahmat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuja'u-d daula, General Chamldn 
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(Champion) and Mahbub 'All Khan eunuch, came up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions. Mahaji 
Sindhia opposed Shuja’u-d daula, and Takii Holkar attacked 
Hafiz Rahmat. Both bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely; but the heavy fire of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afghans made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mahaji Sindhia passed over the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on the other side. Taku Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afghans to be able to cross ; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards Sambhal. General Chamkin 
(Champion) and Mahbub ’Ali Khan crossed the river in their 
boats and attacked Sindhia, when he precipitately abandoned his 
baggage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five Jcos. The General seized upon his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

Hafiz Rahmat pursued Holkar for some distance; but the 
Mahrattas were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long 
distance in the night. Hafiz Rahmat stopped near the battle¬ 
field to rest his men ; Holkar went nearly to Sambhal, and 
he sent forward his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
Muradab&d and Rampur. * * Hafiz Rahmat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Rampur, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford of Phapliu. He reached the Ganges, and 
having crossed it with great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force with that of Sindhia. When Hafiz Rahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindhia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After¬ 
wards he marched to join Shuja’u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve kos off in face of Sindhia, to consult with him about the 
release of Ahmad Kh4n. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of two lacs of rupees; and on 
payment of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his liberty. 
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Sindhia then marched off towards Dehli; H&fiz Rahmat and 
Shuja’u-d daula, by way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

H&fiz Rahmat sent Muhammad Kh&n and ’Abdu-llah Kh&n * * 
to require from Shuj&’u-d daula the return of the bond for forty 
lacs , in accordance with the verbal promise made by Shah 
Madan, his wakil. Shuj&’u-d daula denied that he had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Sh&h Madan could 
never have made such an offer. Hafiz Rah mat’s friends urged that 
Shuja’u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to the verbal arrangements made by Sh&h Madan. They 
then required that Shah Madan should be brought forward, that 
he might be questioned upon the point. Shuj&’u-d daula sent 
for him, and after trying to bias him, asked what it was that he 
had said to Hafiz Rahmat about the bond. Sh&h Madan was 
one of the honourable Saiyids of Shah&bad, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatory to his honour, he spoke the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, saying, “In accordance with the directions 
of His Highness, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond.” Shuja’u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Shah Madan three or four times affirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Kh&n Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the bond, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Slmj&’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments in a rage. * * Hafiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of the bond at 
that time, and, concealing his annoyance, he said no more about 
it. Shuja’u-d daula was very much vexed with H&fiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the same place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz Rahmat’s officers and soldiers. * * 

At the end of the year 1187 a.h. (1773 a.d.), Shuja’n-d 
daula busied himself in winning over to his side, by various 
inducements, the people of Katehr, both small and great. * * 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidence, and marched to effect first the conquest of Etawa. 
The Mahratta detachments, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Dakhin, were too small in numbers to offer 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etawa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
Hafiz Rahmat wrote to him, protesting against this, and saying 
that the country of Etawa had been conferred upon him, after 
the battle of Panipat, by Ahmad Shah Durr&m, as the Nawab 
knew full well. That after the end of the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land to 
pass into the hands of the Mahrattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * Shuj&’u-d daula wrote in 
answer that he had not taken the country from Hafiz Rahmat, 
but from the Mahrattas, so there was no cause of complaint. 
* * Hafiz Rahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa; 
but Shuja’u-d daula, having secured the support of the chiefs of 
Katehr, was desirous of bringing the question to the test of war. 
So he wrote to H&fiz Rahmat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five lacs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shuja’u-d daula) had given his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this had been settled, the question of 
Etawa might be gone into. After this, Shuja’u-d daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

Hafiz Rahmat, seeing that Shuja’u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, “ The money which the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid ; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and warfare, is unworthy of your high 
position. If, in spite of everything, you are resolved upon war, 
I am ready for you. 11 On receipt of this letter, the Nawab drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pass the Ganges by way of 
Koriyd-ganj. Hafiz Rahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
outside of the town on the Anwala side. 

General Champion, who was with Shuj&’n-d daula, wrote to 
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Hdfiz Bali mat, promising that, if he would pay the money, 
or would promise to pay it in two or three months, he (the 
General) would, by his own influence, effect a peace, and cause 
Shuja/u-d daula to return to his own countiy. Pah&r Singh, 
dzivan of Katehr, [ urged Hafiz Rahmat to assent to the General's 
advice~\. But death had deprived him of all his friends and 
supporters, such as * *, and especially of Tnayat Khan, his son ; 
he had therefore withdrawn his heart from the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom. He said that he had not got the money, 
or he would send it; and that to ask others for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Shuj&'u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraceful, that he would leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom. * * He sent 
an answer to the General to the above effect. Then he issued 
a general order in these words, “ Let those who think fit ac¬ 
company me, and let those who are unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as he likes. I have many enemies and few friends, but 
this I heed not. 11 

On the 11th Muharram, 1188 a.h. (24th March, 1774 a.d.), 
H&fiz Rahmat marched out of Bareilly with a moderate force, 
and went towards Anwala. * * The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of Afghans from Mau and Farrukhabad, and the 
inhabitants of Katehr, both subjects and strangers, obeying the 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hafiz Bah mat. Zamin - 
dars of the Rajput tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, so that his army 
increased in numbers every day. * * H&fiz Rahmat marched from 
Tan da, and crossing the Ram-gang& at the ford of Kiyara, he 
entered Faridpur, seven kos to the east of Bareilly. Shuja’u-d 
daula advanced by successive marches to Shah-Jahanpur. * * 
From thence he went on to Tilhar, where he rested and prepared 
for action. Hafiz Rahmat then marched from Faridpur, and 
crossing the river Bhagal, encamped in the groves around Karra. 
There was then a distance of not more than seven or eight kos 
between the two armies. * * 
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Two or three days after, Shuja’u-d daula, acting on the advice 
of General Champion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a march towards Pilibhit, and halted at the village 
of Musall, where there was a wide open plain. Reports of an 
intended attack on Pilibhit spread through both armies. Hafiz 
Rahmat thereupon left Karra, for the purpose of protecting 
Pilibhit, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain. 
* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shuja’u-d 
daula, and taking the command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the guns, and made the necessary arrangements 
for the battle. * * 

On the 11th Safar Shuja’u-d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * Hafiz Rahmat went to 
the tent of Faizu-llah Khan, and said, “ My end is near at hand. 
So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field; but 
when 1 fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the hills. 
This is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it will be the better for you. 1 '’ After giving these directions, 
he mounted his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
when the advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets. * * Ahmad Khan, son of the 
Bakhshi , who had made a secret agreement with Shuja’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many others 
followed. * * Hafiz Rah mat had only about fifty supporters left 
when he drew near to the Telingas and English. He was 
recognized by his umbrella, of which spies had given a description, 
and a cannon was levelled against him. He advanced in front of 
all his companions, using his utmost efforts. The cannon-balls 
fell all around, and * * at length one struck him on the breast. 
He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of water, 
he drank the cup of martyrdom. 
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SAHfHU-L AKHBAR 

OP 

SARI/P CHAND. 

Txxis is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a.h. (1794-5 
a.d.), by Sarup Chand Khatri. Although written by a Hindu, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musulman, with 
praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. The author gives the following explanation of his 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will be seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies wdiich raged 
among our officials at that time. 

“ It is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the English 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country; and 
it is also to the inquisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Governor-General 
of India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
the honour of compiling a work on the History of the Hindus, 
together with an explanation of the names of days, months, 
years and eras; the reigns of the Kings of Dehlf, with an ex¬ 
planation of the words rdja } zammclar , chaudhari , tdallukdar^ 
haivaldar, and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modern, together with the names of the subadars of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affairs of the province.” 

His definition of these revenue terms is fair and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the first acquisition of Bengal, and if his authority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement into Bengal, the most precipitate and suicidal measure 
recorded in the annals of legislation. 

The author quotes several authorities for his historical narra¬ 
tive, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmud Sabuktigin, by ’Unsuri; the 
histories of Sultan Bahlol and Slier Shah, both by Husain Khan 
Afghan ; Tarikh-i Firoz Shalri , by Maulan& Tzzu-d din Khalid- 
khani; Tarikh-iTrij\ by Khwaja Nizamu-d din Ahmad; Tarikh-i 
Akbar Shahl , by Mirza ’Ata Beg Kazwini; Tuhfat-i Akbar Shdhi , 
by Shaikh ’Abb&s bin Shaikh ’All Shirwam ; the history of Sadr-i 
Jahan Gujarati; the history of Haji Muhammad Kandahari, 
and the history of Munawwar Khan. I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Khulasatu-t Tawarikh , which, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The SaMhu-l Aklibar carries the history 
down to the author’s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, contenting myself with taking a few extracts while 
the manuscript was in my possession. 

The only copy I have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mr. .Conolly, a clerk in the Office of the Board of Revenue at 
Kgrti) and since his death, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it again. 

EXTRACT. 

Persons appointed by a Baja as tahsilddrs , or revenue collectors 
of two or three parganas , were called cltaudharis. The superior 
class of byoparls , or tradesmen, were called mahdjans , or banjards ; 
and among the sarrafs , or bankers, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled sdhs, and 
those who were wealthiest were called seths . The heads of all 
classes of trades and professions were termed cJiaudharis . 

From the time of the establishment of the Emperors’ power in 
India, those persons who paid revenue to the Government were 
called zamindars . According to some writers, those who were 
held responsible to Government for the revenue of several villages 
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or a, pargana were called zimmaddrs , which word afterwards was 
corrupted into zammddr. However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlguzars were put down in the Government 
records as zammdars or tc£allukdars. 

. The office of chaudhari was at the disposal of the governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a chaudhari . No person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term tatallukdar is peculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person who had 
been from of old a proprietor of several parganas was designated 
a zaminddr , and the proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records as tat allukdars. When a pargana first 
began to be brought under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of tatallukdar jangal 
huri; and formerly, amongst the higher class of raiyats , those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of 500 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like patwdris , collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four small circuits, were con¬ 
sidered by the Government as holding the office of a revenue 
collector, and were termed tat allukdars. During the reigns of the 
former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, large and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Each division, whether large 
or small, was called a tatallulia , and its proprietor a tatallukdar. 
If in on v pargana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as tat allukdars, they were called taksimi 
tat allukdars, or mazkuri tat allukdars. From the time of Farrukh 
Siyar, affairs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or the 
zamindars. All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu¬ 
larity and order was subverted. 
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T^RI'KH-I MFZAFFARF 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ALT KHA'N. 

This is one of tbe most accurate General Histories of India 
which I know. It commences with the Muhammadan Emperors 
of India, but does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
the reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empire is 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin. The author was 
Muhammad ’All Khan Ansari, son of Hidayatu-llah Kh&n, son of 
Shamsu-d daula Lutfu-llah Khan, who enjoyed high offices under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah. The author was himself 
darogha of the Faujddrt 'Addled of Tirhut and Hajlpur. He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 a.d., 
and the history is brought down to the death of Asafu-d daula 
in 1797. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, The Fall of the Moghul Empire , 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
“ Muzaffar Jang, 1 " 1 borne by “ Kawab Muhammad Riz& Khdn, 
so famous in the history of Bengal.” “ Some of” the author’s 
“ descendants are still living at Panipat.”] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M. 
Elliot. Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Revenues of Muhammad Shah . 

\_(The account tallies exactly with that given in p. 164, Vol. YII. 
excepting only the following item , and that the ivord pargana is 
substituted for mahal throughout :) Suba of Thatta, 4 sarkars , 57 
parganas , 74,976,900 dams. 

Murder of Nawab Bahadur the Eunuch Jawed. 

The great advancement of the eunuch Jawed, and the power 
he had acquired in the government of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-1 Mam&lik Abu>l Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, 
and led him to form a plot against the Nawab. He first called 
to his side Suraj Mai Jat with his army, and then sent re-assuring 
and soothing messages to the Nawab Bah&dur. Having thus 
thrown him off his guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
the palace of Dara Shukoh, and having posted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. * * When the Nawab arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with ceremony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave his hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State affairs. 
They had not said much before Safdar Jang assumed a tone of 
asperity; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Thereupon, \Ali Beg Khan and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Nawab with their 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outside. 1 
The Nawab’s attendants, on beholding this, took the alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 

Death of Qhazm-d din A'saf Jah Nizamu-l Mulk. 

In the month of Sha’b&n, Amiru-1 umard Ghaziu-d dm Khan 
left his son, Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan, as his deputy in 

1 [See supra, p. 133.] 
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the office of Mir Bakhshi, and proceeded towards the Dakhin, 
taking with him Malhar Rao, on the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurangab&d at the 
end of Zi-1 ka'da. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidarabad, Salabat Jang, third son of (the late) Asaf Jah, 
marched out with a great force to oppose his elder brother. 
Malhar Rao, being informed of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khandesh and Kh&npur, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangabad. He foresaw that the struggle with Salabat Jang 
would'be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking - 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin were in favour 
of the succession of Salabat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
between the rivals, when Amiru-1 umara (Grhaziu-d din) died. 
His adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his coffin to Dehli, 
They also carried with them Ins money and valuables, exceeding 
a kror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to his son 
Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan. This young man, whenever 
his late father was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to* 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, who showed him great 
kindness. When the intelligence of his father’s death arrived, 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister’s influence, he was appointed Mir Bakhshi, 
and received the title of Amzni-I umara Ghdziu-d din Khan 
’Imadu-l Hulk. * * 

After the murder of Nawab Bahadur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Shah) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intizanm-d daula, 1 who, in consequence of the regula- 
tions established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace, 
had ceased for some time to go to the darhar . One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great offices of 
1 [Son of the late Kamru-d din.] 
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dhvan-i hull and wazir , and that the post of superintendent of 
the ghusl-Jchdna , and of the royal arsenal, with other less offices, 
might be left for others. From that day great apprehension filled 
the mind of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Intizamu-d danla or to remove him out of the way. 1 

Ya’kub Khan, son of that Haidar Kh&n who assassinated the 
Anuru-l umara Husain ’All Khan, went to the darbar one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, he rose 
quickly and asked leave to go home. Intizamu-d daula was sur¬ 
prised, and said, “ I am going to-day to pay a visit to the wazir, 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away ? ” He re¬ 
plied, “There are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour; and as soon as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawab 
Bahadur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
are settled.” The caution was not lost upon Intiz&mu-d daula, 
and he sent an excuse to the wazir. Communications about this 
went on for two or three days, * * and Tmadu-1 Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intizamu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of these negociations) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter, * * and the comman¬ 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang’s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
commandant and the eunuch to be turned out. * * All the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left. * * These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there was a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intizamu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the house 
of Intizamu-d daula ) while many nobles gathered together at 
the royal abode. 

1 [Something seems to be left out between this and what follows—there are only a 
few words in the MS. saying “ armed men were present in readiness.”] 
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Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
for permission to retire to his province of Oudh. The Emperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire some days for the benefit of his health, and 
to return when better. He had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed; but next day he took his departure, and inarched 
away by the bank of the river. * * For two or three days after 
leaving the city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Inside the city, Intizamu-d daula and Ghaziu-d din Khan busied 
themselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrenchments outside. They manned them with their own men 
and with the “ royal Juts,” 1 and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to overthrow him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforce his army, he called to his assistance Suraj 
Mai Jat, and also Indar Gosain, Faujdar of Badali, with a 
strong force of followers. * * 

By advice of Suraj Mai Jat and Salabat Khan Zu-1 fikar 
Jang, the wazir Safdar Jang brought out a young prince and 
raised him to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed Intizamu-d daula to be icazir> 
and made Hisam Khan Samsamu-d daula commander of the 
artillery. From that day open hostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang invested Shah- Jahanabad. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifications from the hands of the Jats, and 
plundered them. * * When the contest had gone on for six 
months, and numbers of men had been killed on both sides, 
Maharaja Madhu Singh Kachhwaha left his country, and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace. * * It was 
settled that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 
and Allah&b&d as before, and peace was made when he received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jang to his provinces, the new 
1 [J&ts who adhered to the Emperor.] 
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wazir , and Ghaziu-d dm ("Imadu-l Mulk) the Amira-l umara , 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and animosity arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malh&r Rao and Jayapa Mah- 
ratta now arrived at the head of 60,000 horse, and (Gh&ziu-d 
din) Hmadu-l Mulk, who was expecting them, resolved to attack 
and punish Suraj Mai Jat for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Shah-Jahanabad. 
Intizamu-d daula, the wazir, desired to accept from Suraj Mai 
an offering of fifty lacs of rupees as the price of forgiveness, and 
to apply the money to the pay of the troops. ’’Imadu-l Mulk, 
proud of his victory over Safdar Jang, and urged on by the 
Mahrattas, marched out, and besieging Suraj Mai in the fort of 
Kumbher, he took possession of his territory. In the course of 
three months Khandi Rao, son of Malhar R&o, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
heavy guns. J Im&du-l Mulk then sent Mahmud Khan, who 
had been his atdlik from childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artillery. * * 

Intizamu-d daula had conceived the design of bringing the 
Maharaja, the Rana, the Rathor, and the Kachhwaha Rajas, 
whose territories and people had suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against these marauders. He 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon¬ 
ciliation, and with their united forces to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. * * Accordingly he came to an agreement with 
Maharaja Madhu Singh, Ram Singh, Safdar Jang, and Suraj 
Mai Jat, that as soon as the royal camp was pitched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join him, and then the royal army 
should march on to .Agra. Being joined at that capital by the 
Rajas and the Jats, they were to commence their work of settling 
the country, and of driving out the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
Emperor (Ahmad) and the wazir set out for Kol and Sikandra. 
* * On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal servants and of the adherents of the amirs in attendance 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched from Dehli, h^kibat Mahmud 
Kh&n followed. * * He went to Intizamu-d danla, and complained 
of the grievances he felt from want of appreciation by Tm&du-l 
Mnlk. Intiz&mn-d daula showed him great kindness, took him 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Having 
got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, he went off to 
the town of Khoraja. Intelligence now reached the royal camp 
that Malhar Rao had gone to Dehli with 50,000 horse, to bring 
one of the royal princes out of Sail m gar h. The receipt of this 
news greatly alarmed the Emperor. * * Malhar Rao approached 
the royal camp, and after consulting with ’Akibat Mahmud 
Khan, opened fire upon it with rockets and muskets. * * The 
Emperor, without even consulting with his friends, resolved to 
go off to Dehli with Sahiba Zamani, his mother, * * and reached 
the citadel with his party. * * In the morning Intizamu-d daula 
found that he had not more than throe or four hundred men left, 
* * and hastened off to Dehli with the Mahrattas in pursuit. 
All the artillery and camp equipage fell into their hands, and the 
Emperor’s mother was taken, and her equipage plundered. * * 
Next day Tmadu-1 Mulk came up to the deserted forces, in which 
there was neither spirit nor power left. He consoled them, and 
by kindness won them to his own side. He waited on the 
Empress mother, to pay his respects, and make his excuses, * * 
and she proceeded on her way to Dehli. Tmadu-l Mnlk and 
Malhar Rao walked a few paces on foot in attendance upon her. 
They followed to Dehli. When Jayapa Mahratta saw that 
these two chiefs had goue off, and that he alone could not effect 
the reduction of Kumbher, he raised the siege, and went in the 
direction of Narnaul. Suraj Mai was thus relieved. 

The Emperor entered the fort, and on the evening of the same 
day he was joined by Intizamu-d danla, * * who advised that a 
force should be placed under him to throw up intrenchments 
round the fortress. * * The Emperor replied: “ Grhaziu-d din 
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Kh&n Tmadu-1 Mulk is an old adherent of onr house, and 
will not think of doing me any harm. After receiving the ex¬ 
pression of my wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the Mahrattas. The best thing you can do is to go and keep 
quiet at home for a few days. 1 ’ * * He accordingly retired. 
Tmddu-l Mulk sent a letter to the Emperor, demanding the office 
of ivazir , and a new distribution of offices. * * Next day he 
came to the presence, and was installed as wazir . * * ’Akibat 
Mahmud Khan recommended that Ahmad Shah should be de¬ 
posed, and another prince raised to the throne in his stead. 
Tmadu-1 Mulk and the Mahrattas were afraid of his power, and 
did not see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to the de¬ 
position of Ahmad Sh&h. * * On their approval, Ahmad Sh4h 
was removed from the throne on the 10th Sha’ban, and cast into 
prison. * * After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
were in confinement, to select one to ascend the throne. But the 
princes were afraid, and no one consented. At length, after much 
trouble, Sultan ’Azizu-d din, son of Jahanddr Shah, son of 
Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir sani (IT.), on the 
10th Sha'ban, 1167 a.h . 1 Ghaziu-d din Khan Tmadu-1 Mulk 
was made wazir . 

Ten days after the accession of ATamgir, the ivazir Tmadu-1 
Mulk and 'Akibat Mahmud Khan caused the deposed Emperor 
Ahmad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of their con¬ 
triving this was, that a forged letter under the seal of Ahmad 
was addressed to the new Emperor, which excited his appre¬ 
hension. On speaking of the matter to Tmadu-1 Mulk, he sug¬ 
gested that Ahmad should be deprived of sight, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the blinding both of him and his 
mother. Their emissaries entered the private apartments of the 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities which it is unfit to 

• 1 [See supra, p. 140.] 
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write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. His mother, who had 
endeavoured to obtain his release, was treated in the same way. 
’Akibat Mahmud Khan, in the service of Hmadu-l Mulk, soon 
afterwards misconducted himself, and his master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed. 1 . 

Accession of Siraju-d daula, Talcing of Calcutta . 

Nawab Hisamu-d daula Mahabat Jang (Alivardi Khan) died 
of dropsy near Murshidabad,' in the eightieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Rajab, 1169 a.h. (April 10, 1756 a.d.). From his early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating liquors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with any women except his own 
wives. * * (His daughters son), Siraju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. * * 

Kishan Ballabh, a zaminddr , being in arrears with his revenue, 
Siraju-d daula gave orders for his imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Calcutta, under the protection of 
Mr. Drake, “the great gentleman” of that place. When 
Siraju-d daula was informed of this, he proceeded to Murshidabad, 
and prepared for war. In the month of Ramazan, he started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Mansur-ganj, which he had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, he pitched his tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
want of implements, so they were unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, threw up intrenchments, 
and strengthened the defences. Siraju-d daula had with him 
plenty of guns and large numbers of men ; he gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in the twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr. Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
went on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leader, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 
1 [See suprd, p. 142.] 
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children, were made prisoners. 1 All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from the officers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the vagabonds 
in Siraju-d daula's army. This happened on the 22nd Ramaz&n, 
1169 a.h. (June 20, 1756 a.d.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Siraju-d daula. The factories belonging to the 
Company at Kasim-bazar, near Murshidabad, were also pillaged 
by orders of Siraju-d daula, and Mr. W&jh (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some others, were made prisoners. 

Recovery of Calcutta . Defeat of Siraju-d daula . 

Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat from 
Siraju-d daula, went on board ship with his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a large factory belonging to the English Company. 
Other English officers, who were scattered over Bengal on various 
commissions, when they heard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as 
best they could from the straits in which they were placed, and 
made their way to Madras. At Madras was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of the King of England, who 
had command over the factories in the Dakhin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and had taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakhin, in recognition of which 
Muhammad Khan Salabat Jaug, son of Asaf Jah, had given him 
the title of Sabit Jang , “ Resolute in War.” After consultation, 
Colonel Clive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta. 

As soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
the men of Siraju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Calcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
They sent proposals of peace to Siraju-d daula, asking pardon for 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several lacs of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Siraju-d 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer. 

1 [Nothing is here said about the Black Hole.] 
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Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. Nanak Chand (the commander of the place) made 
some show of fighting, but lie soon fled. Colonel Clive and his 
followers then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Siraju-d daula from his dream 
of security. 1 On the 12th K,abi ? u-s sani, 1170 a.h. (Jan. 4,1757 
a.d.), he marched from Murshidabad to fight the English with his 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
he encamped in a suitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once began. The English endeavoured to treat, and sent their 
icahils from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with him, but secretly 
to take notice of the ways and arrangements of the camp. He 
went there, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he made his observations and returned. In the course of a few 
days, the English prepared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Siraju-d daula's camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The Nawab’s 
men were helpless ; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the English in this night attack was 
to seize upon Siraju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con¬ 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another way. So the Naw&b escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The English returned to 
their ground in triumph and in joy. 

Siraju-d daula was terrified by this attack, and was afraid that 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difficulty of main¬ 
taining his position, and having called a council of war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the struggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. The 'foundations of a peace were soon laid. The 
English know of his weakness and discouragement. They de¬ 
manded compensation for the plunder of Calcutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. After some parley, the terms of peace were 
settled, and the Nawab agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 
1 [The common expression: “ took the cotton out of his ears.”] 
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required ready money, and Siraju-d daula gave them six parganas 
near Calcutta to hold until the money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of the factory at Kasim-bazar, obtained his release 
on the defeat of Siraju-d daula. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondence between the two parties, and earned the 
thanks of both. Siraju-d daula took his departure for Mur- 
shidabad, and the En&lish engaged in their commerce at Calcutta 

7 o o o 

as heretofore. * * 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakliin between the 
French and English, between whom there has been enmity for 
five or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and their war¬ 
ships, under the command of Admiral Walker Jang Bahadur, 
were sent against Faras-danga (Chandernagore), which is near to 
HuglL The French had sunk ships in the river, leaving only 
room for the passage of their own ships one at a time. The 
English got their ships through that passage, beat the French, 
and took possession of Far&s-danga. They also took the factories 
near Kasim-bazar. Monsieur Las, 1 the chief of the French, 
joined Siraju-d daula, and having collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a number of Telingas 
whom he had drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent their waktl to Siraju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace had been made with him, the 
enemies of one must be looked upon as the enemies of the other, 
and friends regarded as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they had made, and they required the Nawab to 
dismiss M. L&s, and give him no support. His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those who 
were opposed to M. Las, and tvere well-wishers of the Nawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. Las, and not to 
let such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Siraju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. L4s 

1 [“ This Monsieur Lass is the same (as he) whom the French call Monsieur Lass, 
a son of the famous Scotchman John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Paris .”—Seir Mutaqherin, vol. ii. p. 78. Note of the French translator.] 
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on the subject, who represented that the Naw&b had a large force 
of his own, and that no harm could come to his authority from 
accepting the services of a French officer and his men. Sir&ju-d 
daula urged this upon the English ivdkil , but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of M. Las. So Siraju-d daula of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of Siraju-d daula, that is to say, Nawab 
Mir Ja’farKhan, Raja Dulabh Ram, Jagat Seth, and some others, 
who were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. They came to an understanding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. His 
maternal aunt, Ghasiti Begam, daughter of Alivardi Khan, who 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and house¬ 
hold goods, joined his enemies secretly. Siraju-d daula sum¬ 
moned Mir Muhammad JaYar, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instructions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier he could find. But afterwards he did his best to thwart 
Siraju-d daula, and to urge on the English. 

Colonel Clive Sdbit-jang , being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre¬ 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Siraju-d daula, who sought to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. He sent Raja Dulabh Ram forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for throwing up intrenchments and collect¬ 
ing guns. Rai Dulabh started on his commission. Openly he 
applied himself to carry out the orders of' his master ; but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of the treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Nawab Mir Mu¬ 
hammad JaYar, and he won over the officers of the army of 
Siraju-d daula by offers of money. Mir Muhammad JaYar 
occupied himself continually in the'same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Siraju-d daula. 
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Colonel Clive now approached, and Sir&ju-d danla was obliged 
to move from Mansur-ganj, and proceeded with his officers to 
Plassy. The Colonel, with a small army, which might number 
three or four thousand men, advanced with great courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 
5th Shawwal, 1170 a.h. (June 23, 1757 a.d.), fire was opened on 
every side, and the engagement became warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire that the hearers were deafened, and 
the beholders blinded. Many were killed, and many wounded. 
Mir Madan (the commander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was the guiding spirit of Siraju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. lie caused himself to be conveyed 
to his master, and died after speaking a few words of advice 
and devotion. Siraju-d daula was greatly moved by his death, 
and sent to summon Mir Muhammad Ja’f'ar. That officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, went to him, accom¬ 
panied by some other chiefs. Siraju-d daula was greatly dejected, 
he apologized to Mir Ja’far for the wrongs he had done him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advised that as little of the 
day remained, he should recall his advanced force within the 
lines, and put off the battle to the next day, adding that he 
would provide for the safety of the army and the conduct of the 
battle. 

Siraju-d daula directed his diwan , Mohan Lai, who was eager to 
fight, to go and stop the fighting until next day, and return to the 
lines. The diwan replied that it was no time for turning back; 
upon which Siraju-d daula again conferred with Mir Ja’far, who 
reiterated his advice. The Nawab was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Lai, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the diwan retired, many, who were overmatched, 
took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, SIr&ju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile servants around him, and fled 
in haste towards Murshid&bad. On the 6th Shawwal he reached 
Mansur-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. But mis¬ 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad, Traj Kli&n, father of 
his wife, made no effort to help him. To satisfy his soldiers, he 
opened his treasury, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, carried off large sums under 
various pretences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansur-ganj, on the 7th Shawwal, he secured plenty of a&hrafis , 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfu-n nissa, his wife and his 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts and 
other vehicles towards Bbagwan-gola. When he was near 
Ohaukihath, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, son-in-law of Mir 
Jaffar, having heard of his flight, hastened after him with several 
men, and demanded money and jewels, and he was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Lutfu-n nissa. Mir Kasim 
then turned back with his valuable prize. * * On reaching 
Bhagwan-gola, Sir4ju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Siraju-d daula heard that the English 
army had marched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Las, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to his aid. He directed Baja Ram Narain, 
governor of Bihar, to supply him with money. The Raja saw that 
the Nawab’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Siraju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. L&s and Muhammad ? Ali Khan, a distinguished cavalry 
officer, set off in boats from Patna, and went as far as Raj-mahal. 
There they heard that Sir&ju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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SHAH-NAMA 

OR 

MUNAWWARU-L KALA'M 

OF 

SHEO Di^S. 

[This compilation commences with the reign of Farrukh Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.d.). 
The author was Sheo Das, of Lucknow. He was moved to 
write the work by the consideration that “ he had been allowed 
to remain a long time in the society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men—and had spent his life in the service of 
the great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to show the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his work 
Shah-nama or Munamoaru-l Kaldm , because he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the great, and derived advantages from 
them. r) He follows the fashion of historians, and, although a 
Hindu, opens his work like a devout Musulman. 

The whole of this work has been translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by “ Lieut. Prichard, 15th Regt. N. I.” The work con¬ 
tains a good deal of biography and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem¬ 
porary writers.] 
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CXXX. 

IKHTISA'RU-T TAWA'RfKH 

OF 

SAWAN SINGH. 

This compendium was composed in the year 1217 a.h. (1802 
a.d.) by Sawau Singh, son of Than Singh, a K&yath of the 
M&thiir tribe. It is professedly a mere abridgment of the 
Lubbu-t Tawar’ikh of Bliara Mai, and the Eadikatu-t Akalim . 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Hindu Rajas, p. 3 — Musulman Kings of 
Dehll; Muhammad Sam to Babar, p. 16—Babar, Afghans, and 
Humayun, p. 73—Akbar and Jahangir, p. 92—Shall Jah&n 
and Aurangzeb, p. 98—Shah ’Alam I. to Shah ’Alam II., p. 148. 
Size —8vo., 181 pages, each containing 15 lines. 

The Ikhtisaru-t Tawarikh contains nothing worth translation. 
The only copy I have seen of this work is in the possession of 
Maulavi Subhan ’AH, of Amroha, in the district of Mur&dabad. 


CXXXI. 

MIR-AT-I AFTAB-NUMA 

OF 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 

This “ Sun-reflecting Mirror” is a useful compilation written 
in 1803 a.d. by 5 Abdu-r Rahman, better known as Shah Nawaz 
Kh&n Hashimi, subsequently Prime Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of Aftab , which the author assumed by direction of 
Shah ’Alam. 
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The Mir-at4 Aftab-numa contains abundant matter, as the 
following Table of Contents will show: and some of the notices 
respecting the countries and cities of Hindustan, as well as the 
Biographical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. The 
historical details of the first thirty years of the reign of Shah 
’Alam are treated in some detail ; but the preceding reigns 
are given in a more compendious shape. Altogether, as an his¬ 
torical work it is of little value. The History of Muhammadan 
India commences with the Slave Kings; but in the work the 
detailed history begins with the Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is divided into a Preface, two Parts, and a Conclusion. There 
are several chapters ( t jajalli , lustres) in each Part, and several 
sections ( dama , brilliances) in each chapter. 

Preface: Regarding the origin and advantages of history, p. 
5 to 7.—Part I. in six chapters: i. The Creation of the World, 
containing sections on Meteorology, Mines, Stones, Products of 
the Earth, Animals, Man and his Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123—ii. Different kinds of Prophets, containing sections on Adam, 
Idris, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214—iii. History of Muhammad, con¬ 
taining sections on his Descendants, Wives, Chief Khalifs, and 
Friends, pp. 214 to 249—iv. Account of the Sufis, Saints, Philo¬ 
sophers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindu Sects in several 
sections, pp. 249 to 414—v. Kings of Arabia and Persia; the 
Ummayide and ’Abbaside Khalifs, and other Asiatic dynasties; 
the Ghorian Kings of Dehli, the Kings of the Dakhin, and the 
ancient Rajas of India, pp. 414 to 494—vi. The Gurgani Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741. Part II. in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, pp. 741 to 896. Chap. viii. 
describes the seven seas, pp. 896 to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Size —4to., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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CXXXII. 

INTIKHA'BU-T TAWARTEH 

OF 

MIKZA' MA'SfTA. 

The author of this little work is Mirza Masit&, descended, both 
on his father’s and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con¬ 
sideration in India. The first of his paternal ancestors who 
came to India was Aliwardi Khan Turkoman, said to he de¬ 
scended from Sult4n Sanjar, the Saljuki sovereign. He arrived 
in the time of Jahangir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a mode of hunting styled Turkalani T ), obtained admission 
into the rank of the Nobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other offices conferred upon him by his successor Shah Jah&n, 
he was appointed Governor of Malwa, in succession to Kh&n- 
daur&n Khan. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
in the TazJdratu-l Umard and Ma-dsiru-l TJmara . One of his 
ancestors on the mother’s side was the celebrated Islam Kh&n, 
the minister of Shah Jahan, who was at one time invested with 
almost independent power in the government of three sitbas of 
the Dakhin ; so that the author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Intikhdbu-t Tawarihh was composed by Mirza Masita for 
the instruction of his son, Karimu-llah Khan, commonly called 

1 Shhh Nawfiz KMn Samshmu-d daula says that this is also called Bawar; that 
it was invented in the twenty-first year of Jahangir’s reign, and cost the inventor 
2400 rupees. It consisted of a series of exceedingly strong nets, the weight of eighty 
camel-loads, ten thousand royal yards long, and six broad. It was fixed like the 
walls of a tent to strong poles, and no wild animal, when once caught, could break 
through the meshes. 
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Mirzd Kallu. It is a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited information. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Hooks, and a 
Conclusion. The first Book is devoted to the Kings of DehH, 
Multan, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, and Gujar&t; the 
second to the Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into ivarak , 
“leaves, 11 and satar , “lines.” 

CONTENTS. 

Account of the Hindu religion and castes, p. 2 ; History of 
the Hindu Rajas, p. 9.—Book I. The introduction of -Islam, p, 
13 ; The Sultans of Dehli, p. 15 ; The Sultans of Lahore and 
Ghazni, p. 52 ; The Sultans of Multan, p. 54; The Sultans of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59 ; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 66; The 
Sultans of Jaunpur, p. 82; The Sultans of Bengal, p. 86 ; The 
Sultans of Gujarat, p. 93.—Book II. Warak 1. The, Sultans of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Satar i. The Sultans of 
Kulbarga and Ahmad&bad, p. 104; ii. Kings of Bijapur, p, 
115; iii. Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 122; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 132; v. Kings of Birar, p. 136; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 138. 
Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and Mandu, p. 140; 3. Faruki 
Sult&ns of Khandesh, p. 150; 4. Rulers of Malabar, p. 159.— 
Conclusion—Distances and Revenues of each province of Hindu- 
stdn, p. 163. 

Size —Large Folio, 166 pages with 27 lines to a page. 

The Tarikh-i Masita is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow. 

The work was written during the reign of Shah ’Alam, hut 
as the copy is deficient in some parts of that reign, the precise 
year with which the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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CXXXIII. 

SA’XDAT-I JAWED 

OF 

HAEN^M SINGH. 

The author of this work was Harnam Singh, a Sarsuti 
Brahmin. He was born at Brahruanabad, in the province of 
Lahore, and resided at Malawanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was G-urdas Singh, who, having been in public employ under the 
Nawabs of Oudh, is the frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of this History. 

In the opening of this work the author proceeds like a 
Musuhnan*to “invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in the world, the last of 
all the prophets, he who carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Muhammad the 
chosen, may the blessings of God be upon him, and peace upon 
all his descendants and friends ! ” 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was a lover of 
historical studies, and used to devote his leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
Hindustan; but as his circumstances were as embarrassed and 
perplexed as the loose notes he had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he had been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa'adat ’All, after whom he denominates his work 
Sa’adat-i Jdwecl —“ Eternal Bliss.” 

His dedication is more than usually eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody :—“ One under whose 
government the name of tyranny and oppression is erased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of H&tirn is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty shines from east to west, and the fame of whose general 
benevolence has reached throughout the whole world. From the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whose munificence the orchards of the 
hopes of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whose sharp sword shortens the life of cruel savages. The clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
the ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does not suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
that the height of Saturn and "Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from whose birth the Muhammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of ’Alf is increased. 
One who in establishing Islam has shown himself a great warrior, 
and in promulgating the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
the Polar Star. One who resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to the welfare of his subjects. One who 
is' equal to Sikandar in prosperity, and who by his conquests has 
subjugated the whole world—the Rustam of the Age, the Hatim 
of the time, a Kisra in justice, Bahram in attack, destroyer of 
the foundation of infidelity and idolatry, 1 establisher of Islam 
and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato: the 
chief of all the great men of the world, the sun of all the re¬ 
nowned nobles, the theatre of the miracles of God, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great wazir Navvab Yami'nu-d 
daula Nizamu-1 Mulk Mubariz Jang Sa’&dat ’AH Khan—may 
God ever increase his prosperity and wealth ! 

u A minister who protected the world by his equity and justice; 

Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition; 

The most fortunate, brave and just; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the world. 

A brave man who can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion ; 

In strength and courage has no one equal to himself;. 

1 A Hindu is writing. 
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When he gives, he is a second Hatim; 

At the time of battle, he is another Bust am; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down; 

All his works are readily and expeditiously done. 

From the excess of his liberality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of Naushirwan would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness how down their heads. 

The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the field of battle, 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of Hindustan is obedient to him. 

Hay, I am wrong, I mean the whole world, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to his orders. 

Yictory adorns his fiag. 

Who has seen his equal in justice and generosity ? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all men of courage, 
In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lion ; 

Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, 0 world, be happy! 

If any person seeks protection from calamity, 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oh Nanu ! 1 shut your lips from speech, 

Because his rank is too great. 

If a hook be written in his praise, 

It would still he too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a particle of dust speak of the sun, 

And what account will be taken of it, if it open its lips ? 

0 God! keep this noble Sazir for ever, 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow he preserved to cover the world ! 

May the heads of exalted nobles he his footstool! ” 

1 This is the author’s takhallus , or poetical designation, and he seems proud of his 
talent for versitication, as he intersperses several scraps of poetry dmongst his prose. 
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After this fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much truth 
when he speaks of his benefactor; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the. biographical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the history of India from the reign 
of Muhammad Shah to the author’s own time. 

The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhartpur is mentioned, and Sa’adat ’All was the 
reigning Nawab of Oudh, the work must have been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The Sa'adat-i Jawed is divided into four Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.—Book I. The Ante-Muhammadan History of 
India, chiefly from the Mahdbhdrat and Subh-i Sadik , in two 
Chapters, p. 7; II. The Ghaznivides and Emperors of Dehli, in 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nobles of 
Hindustan, p. 384; IY. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters, in 
four chapters, p. 436. 

Size —Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of 14 lines each, but a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too short to be of any 
value, and they are for the most part mere abstracts of other 
common works. The fourth Book conveys information in a 
useful, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

The Scdadcit-i Jawed is a rare work. I have never heard of 
any other copy but that in one of the Royal Libraries at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to be an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be free from them. 
[The following Extracts were translated by munsMs, and revised 
by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ncmdb Mimitaza-l Mulk Sarbulancl Khan . 

He was an inhabitant of Lun, and his name was Mirza Raff. 
His father, Muhammad Afzal Khan, was one of the nobles of 
the Emperor Muhammad Aurangzeb. Mirza Rafi ? , who was 
the dhvan of Prince ’Azunu-s Shan, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A’zam Shah, and obtained the title of Mumt&zu-l 
Mulk Sarbuland Khan. In the time of Muhzzu-d din Jahandar 
Shah, when Prince ’Azimu-s Shan was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding His obligations, forsook Farrukh Siyar, son of 
’Azlmu-s Shan, and joined Muhzzu-d din. He was deputed to 
Gujarat on the part of Asad Khan, the minister ; and through the 
recommendations of Kutbu-1 Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
Farrukh Siyar, after his accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
Allahabad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province bf Bihar. 
He then obtained the rank of seven thc/usand, as well as a jdgir 
in the suba of Lahore, and the office of subadar of Kabul. In 
the time of Muhammad Shah Badshah, he was again made 
Governor of Gujarat, and when he was removed from that office, 
lie fought a desperate battle with Raja Dhankal Singh Ratlior, 
who had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victoiy over him. When he came to Agra, the displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced by prohibiting him from attending 
Court for one thousand days. When that period had elapsed, he 
was admitted to an audience by Muhammad Shah, and was 
raised to the Governorship of Allahabad. At the time of the 
invasion of Nddir Shall, he came to Court. Nadir Shall entrusted 
him with the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of Dehli. He departed to the next world in 1153 a.h. 
He was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, and during his governor- 
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ship of Gujarat and K4bul, large sums were laid out in carrying 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansur R&m, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six krors of rupees in cash, independent of personal 
allowance, had passed through his hands for the payment of the 
Naw&b’s troops, and other necessary expenses of the different 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from this 
single statement. 


Nawab Burhanu-l Mulk’s contest loith Rdjct Bhagwant Kluchar} 

Raja Bhagwant 1 2 Khichar, Zamindar of Ghazipur, in the dis¬ 
trict of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that time. He 
was a source of constant trouble to Jan-nisar Khan, who had 
married the sister of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, and who 
had charge of the district of Kora. On one occasion, when 
Naw&b Sarbuland Kh4n, the Governor of Allahabad, came to 
Kora, Jan-nisar Khan asked him for his aid in destroying 
Bhagwant. Sarbuland Khan said that it would take much time 
to subdue Bhagwant, and he had no money to pay the army; but 
that, if Jan-nisar Khan could provide him with this necessary, he 
would punish Bhagwant. Jan-nisar Khan refused, and Sarbu¬ 
land Khan returned to Allahabad. Bhagwant, who was watching 
the opportunity of rising against Jan-nisar Khan, allowed but a 
short time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him, and having 
put him to death, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela¬ 
tives. 3 Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, was furious at this 
intelligence, and, aided by all the nobles of Dehlf, he marched 

1 This story, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is told in 
detail in the Kadikatu-l Akdlhn , the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin , the Muntakhabu-t 
TawdriJch and the Tdrikh-i Muzaffari. Kustam ’All’s account will be seen ahove 
at p. 52. 

2 He is called Ajhzu, Azard, and Udard, in some of the accounts. We found his 
descendants in possession at the^time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here¬ 
ditary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a pension. 

3 The. Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says Ithp Kai, the son of Bhagwant, took the 
governor’s daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured himself within the fort of 
Ghazipur, and though the minister exerted every effort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, of Farrukhabdd, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to Dehli. Muhammad Khdn adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukhabad. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened than 
ever, raised the head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burhanu-1 Mulk, he went there with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of three thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipur, and suddenly appeared before the 
army of the Nawab on its arrival, upon which occasion many of 
his followers were killed by the Nawab’s artillery. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abu Turab Khan. This officer 
was slain, and Bhagwant then attacked the Nawab’s body-guard. 
Mir Khudayar Khan, with 6000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The Nawab himself 
thought it necessary to move to his support, and a close conflict 
ensued. Shaikh ’Abdu-llah of Ghazipur, Shaikh Kuhu-1 Amin 
Khan of Bilgram, Durjan Singh 1 chaudhari of Kora, Dil&war 
Khdn, ’Azmat Khan and other Afghans, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, who affected to despise his enemy, but was slain by 
the hands of Durjan Singh chaudhari . Nawdb Burhdnu-1 Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head 2 of Bhagwant was sent to 
Dehli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Nawab fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of his 

1 Some call him u relative of Bhagwant in the Nawhb’s service. Others call 
him a Brahmin. 

2 Other authorities state that his skin was stuffed with straw, and sent as a present 
to the minister. 
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generosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtue of the excellent character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Rizwan the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time. May the 
holy God preserve the foundation of the wealth, dignity and 
authority of this house to eternity, and give victory to its well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enemies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hindustan is benefited, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection ! 

An account of the death of Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk, which 
happened at the time of the invasion of Nadir Sh&h, by a disease 
in his legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that his army had received two krors of rupees 
in advance. Nawab Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and successor, 
expunged that enormous sum, and resigned all claim to it. An 
account of Nawab Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the post 
of Wazarat in the time of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, will be given hereafter. 

Maharaja Jai Singh Sawai , of the Kachhivaha tribe . 

His ancestors have been from ancient times the R&jas of 
Arnber. Amongst them was Raja Bhara Mai, whose son was 
Raja Bhagwan Das, and Raja Man Singh was the eldest son of 
that Raja. These, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raised 
to the dignity of Amiru-l umara or generals of the army. With a 
view to strengthening the foundation of his government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They rendered 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the histories of Hindustan. Maharaja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After his death, thirty krors of 
rupees were reckoned to have been given by him in charity and 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according to the 
well-known Hindu custom. 
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The city of Jainagar is a monument of his greatness. After 
his death, Muhammad Shah granted a khiP at to his son R&ja 
Isri Singh, confirming him in his hereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Shah Durrani, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as has been before related. 

The descendants of Raja Jai Singh Sawai are still in possession 
of their hereditary dominions, and maintain great state. As 
the lamp of Dehli has been.long since extinguished, and the 
Dakhinis (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of Hindustan, and the Rajas of Joudhpur, I/dipur and other 
Chiefs of Marwar have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights ; so also the Rajas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
annual tribute to the Dakhinis and enjoy a state of peace. 


Nawab Zakariya Khan , son of Nawab ’Aldus Samad Khan. 

Zakariya Khan was for many years Governor of Lahore. He 
had married the daughter of Kamru-d din Khan. He was a just, 
harmless and honourable nobleman, and as he found the people of 
Lahore to be similarly disposed, their company was very agreeable 
to him. In those days the bigoted Mullas of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
them ; but the Khan always tried to adjust their quarrels 
amicably. 

A Mughal was enamoured of the wife of a Khattri, and cast a 
longing look upon her ; hut the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances. The Mughal hit upon the expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave her a large sum of money. The washerman's wife 
wrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belonging to 
the Khattri's wife, and took them to her in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a slave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
some Muhammadans of his neighbourhood; and, as is done on 
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the occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc,, were sent in large 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, he went to the house of the Khattri* 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattri’s wife had come 
to his house of her own free will, and having embraced the Mu¬ 
hammadan faith, had been married to him. The relatives of the 
woman were much surprised at this, and asked her what the truth 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, who asserted, 
by way of proof, that the marriage clothes which she had worn 
last night must be ill the house ; and when they searched, true 
enough, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac¬ 
cording to Muhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

Great were the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her shame resolved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Khan, and about a hundred Muhammadans 
of the neighbourhood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweet¬ 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The Kazl of Lahore decreed that 
a Hindu woman, who had espoused the Muhammadan faith, and 
had entered into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not be 
allowed to apostatize again. The Khan was much surprised, and 
deferred his decision to the next day. 

In the night-time, he disguised himself in the habit of a fakir , 
and first went to the house of the woman. There he saw some 
other fakirs sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in this 
wise. “ Friends, we have observed this woman for a long time, 
and have never found her conduct other than modest and conti¬ 
nent. How could it be that she went to the Mughal and was 
married to him ? God knows what deception has been practised.*” 
The Khan, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saying, 
“This Mughal is a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattrf coming to his house; how then was 
she married to him P” The Khan returned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman's wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal had given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman’s clothes. 
The Khan put both the Mughal and the washerman’s wife to 
death. Many stories like this of the justice of the said Khan 
were related in Lahore. May God forgive him for his sins ! 

Lala Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rai, both Khattris of Lahore, 
were secretaries and counsellors of Zakariya Khan, and entrusted 
with the conduct of all his affairs. Although they both had 
received the title of Raja, yet they did not themselves assume 
that appellation. When Nadir SliAh, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to his native country, he ordered that all the people of 
Lahore should be taken away prisoners. Lala Lakhpat R&i 
made him a present of three lacs of rupees, which were accepted; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred thou¬ 
sand people, male and female, of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
persuasions, he left a good name behind him in this world. 


Raja Majlis Red. 

Raja Majlis Rai, a Sarsuti Brahmin, inhabitant of L&hore, was 
iIncan of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister. It is said that 
although he was the head of the minister’s office, yet he could 
not write a letter. His clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Kamru-d din Kh&n ordered the Raja to write 
in his presence, and having seen bad writing, said, “ Raja 
Majlis^Rai, how could you get the Wazarat of Hindustan with 
this elegant hand?” He replied, “ My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a whole load of science.’ ” Raja 
Majlis Rai was very generous and a great friend of the needy. 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakirs who wandered 
about the lanes and streets of Dehli; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines were given to the poor patients. 

Nadir Sh&h seized Majlis R&i, with a view to discover the 
treasures of Kamru-d din Khan, and in his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied, “ 0 King of Kings ! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays by nothing. 1 ’ Nadir Shah, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis Rai then presented him, 
from his own stores, with a kror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasure of the minister. Nadir Shah, at the instigation of some 
of the nobles of Hindustan, who acted according to the saying 
that people of the same profession hate each other, put R&ja 
Majlis R&i to the torture, and cut off one of his ears. Although 
the whole treasure of the minister was in his possession, yet he 
did not discover it to any man. He took the Emperor’s soldiers 
with him to his house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. Nadir Shah was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindu. He then ordered the Raja’s 
servants to be punished. In all the city of Dehli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the departed soul of Majlis Rdi. 

His eldest son, Raja Khushhal Rai, was superintendent of the 
bath and private chapel, an office which generally belongs to the 
prime minister. 

Defeat' of Hurmat Khan , son of Hafiz Bahmat Khan . 

In these days, Hurmat Khan Rohilla, son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khdn, having collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and 
Afghans, crossed the Ganges at Anupshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of Pilibhit, which was in possession of the minister’s 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. He determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to the forests at the foot 
of the Kumdun hills. Maharaja Surat Singh sent the father of 
the writer of these pages, Rai Gurdds, against Hurmat Khdn, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approaching, 
abandoned the siege of Pilibhit, and pitched his camp on the 
borders of the jungle. Rai Gurdds Singh pursued and came up 
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to his encampment, upon which Hurmat Khan set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of his men in ambush in a ravine. R&i Gurdas 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and with a body of his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afghans being thus discon¬ 
certed, they fled away. About two thousand of them were killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Nawab Wazir. 
Hurmat Kh&n took refuge in the Kum&un hills, and Rai Gurdas 
Singh sacked the villages which were below the hills, and within 
the territory of the Raja of Kumaun. He also determined to 
invade him in the hills, but the Raja sent his ambassadors, and 
sued for peace. Hurmat Kh&u fled beyond the Kumaun juris¬ 
diction, and sought protection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from Nawab Asafu-d daula, 
of which the following is a copy: 

“ May the sincere and faithful Rai Gurdas Singh be protected 
from evil! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
having proceeded with the army placed under you against 
Hurmat Khan Rohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. You 
should now take a written engagement from the Raja of Kumaun 
to the effect that he will never give protection to the enemies ot 
this State within his dominions, and having done this, you should 
return from that country. You should consider these orders im¬ 
perative, and act according to them/’ 

In short, the father of the writer of this book took a definite 
agreement from the Raja of Kumaun to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Maharaja Surat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
other officials. 


Beni Bahadur . 

A person named Beni, who was first employed by Raja 
Maha Narain as the carrier of his water-vessel, but latterly was 
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employed by him on certain occasions as a medium of communi¬ 
cation with the Naw&b, actuated by his bad disposition, began 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawab. 
The Nawab at first appointed him to the charge of certain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of his desire. He became deputy of 
the Nawab, obtained the title of Raja Beni Bahadur, and was 
exalted with the grant of the insignia of the Mahi-muratib, 
Naubat-khana, and Roshan-chauld. This is the same Beni 
Bah&dur who, in the contests with the English, acted very 
treacherously, and combined with them. The Nawab, after he 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “ I do 
not expect that you, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest. r> 

In short, from such conduct as has been before mentioned, the 
Nawab was very angry with Raja Maha Nar&in, and kept him 
for some time under surveillance. He was at last set free 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Nawab Waziru-1 Mamalik Shuja/u-d daula. The most ex¬ 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time Raja 
Maha Narain suffered this severe treatment, the Nawab never 
gave any annoyance to his father, Raja Ram Narain, or his 
uncle, Raja Partap Narain, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), the province of Kanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshalir, was wrested from the 
possession of the Dakhinls by the Nawab, Raja Maha Narain was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, Rai Grurdas Singh, 
the author’s father, according to the Nawab’s orders, having re¬ 
signed his office as deputy in the district of Kora, under Mirza 
Haidar Beg Kh4n, was employed in the settlement of the new 
acquisition. During the time that he was so employed, Mukh- 
t&ru-d daula, being disgusted with Raja Maha Narain, obtained 
Nawab i^safu-d daula’s orders to confiscate his jdgir. 
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Maharaja Nmvul Rak. 

He was a Suksaina Kayath by caste, and an inhabitant of the 
district of Etawa. In the commencement of his career he served 
Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk as a writer ; but Nawab Safdar Jang 
gave him the title of Baja, and appointed him his deputy and 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he punished the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Nawab Wazir resided at 
Dehli for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Mah&raja, no disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule. At the time when Muhammad Sh&h Badshah went against 
’All Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort of Bangash, he could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom¬ 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according to 
the orders of the Nawab Wazir, the Mah&raja reached the place, 
he demolished the wall of the fort in one day with the fire of 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, was 
received with distinction by his master. It has been above 
mentioned that Maharaja Nuwul Eai was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Ahmad Khan Bangash. 

Raja Khmhhal Rat. 

Baja Khushhal Bai was the sou of Mahar&ja Nuwul Bai. 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment under Nawab 
Wazir Shuja’u-d daula, yet Nawab i^safu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the office of Pay¬ 
master, and gave him charge of Allahabad. He lived till his 
death in a state of affluence and comfort. 

Naivab Asafu-d daula and the Rohillas . 

Paizu-llah Khan Boh ilia, whom Naw&b Shujah-d daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, had placed in possession of the dis¬ 
tricts of Bam pur and other rnahdls yielding a revenue of thirteen 
lacs of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double the amount of revenue from it. 

Muhammad ’All Khan, his eldest son, sat upon the masnad 
with the sanction of Nawab Asafu-d daula. But Najju Khan, 
’Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, together with other 
Rohilla chiefs, attempted to .remove Muhammad ’All Khan and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp the masnad . Muhammad ’All Kh4n was an intimate friend 
of Nawab Asafu-d daula, and had received from him much 
kindness, so the Nawab wrote to Ghulam Muhammad Kh&n to 
the effect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the masnad , but that, as he had taken Muhammad ’AH Khan 
prisoner, he should send him to Lucknow, where some employ¬ 
ment might be given to him, which would induce him to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Ghulam Muhammad Khan, appre¬ 
hensive that Muhammad ’AH Khan’s departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najju Khan and ’Umar 
Khan, put him to death in prison. 

The Nawab, thirsting for the blood of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, marched from Lucknow with a powerful army of his own, 
aided by his English allies. Ghulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Rohillas and Afghans, raised the standard of 
revolt, and advanced from Rampur with the intention of plunder¬ 
ing the city of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those 
days Rai Gurdas Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhu Nath. Depending upon the good fortune of the 
Nawab, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghans were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of the Nawab, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and Ghulam Mu¬ 
hammad, who had encamped at five kos from the city, made a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Rustams 
and Isfandiyars, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afghans with the shot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najju Khan and Sarbuland Khan were slain, and Ghulam Mu- 
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hammad Khan fled towards the forests under the Kuradun hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Rohillas, and Ghulam Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, Nawab 
Asafu-d daula, proceeding through Rampur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some mahdls of the district of 
Rampur, the revenue of which amounted to about ten lacs of 
rupees, as jdgtrs to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Khan; the rest of the territory he confiscated, and then returned 
to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have been ceded 
to the English, and although the jdgirs of the descendants of 
Faizu-llah Kli&n are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afghans, and in their wisdom deal with 
them with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 

Contests between the English and Ranjit Singh JdL 

The impetuous army of the English had the greatest difficulty 
in taking the fort of Dig belonging to Ranjit Singh, and then 
laid siege to that of Bliartpur. Jaswant Rao Holkar ventured to 
plunder the country round the English army, and sent an officer 
of his, by name Amir Khau, with a body of twenty thousand 
horse, towards Hardwar. Amir Khan crossed the Ganges, and 
pillaged the country up to Muradabad and Sainblial. The 
English officers at Bareilly, witli the little force they had with 
them, prepared to repel him. Some of the Afghan officers who 
had accompanied Amir Khan made a conspiracy against him. 
As he could not stand his ground, he fled, and having joined the 
camp of Jaswant Rao Holkar at Bliartpur, a great part of his 
army dispersed. 

War raged for seven months between the English on one 
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part and R&ja Ranjit Singh and Jaswant Rao Holkar on the 
other, and more than fifteen thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before Bhartpur form a narrative 
which is worth hearing, and on both sides such courage was 
shown as threw the chivalric stories of the ancients into oblivion. 
“ Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth had heard of.” 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Singh for his faults, and 
gave him back the fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at 
Mathura. Jaswant Singh Holkar fled to Lahore, and sought an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh, its ruler. 

In 1220 a.h. (1805 a.d.), the brave General, Lord Lake, 
marched towards Ldhore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biyali, twenty Icos east of Lahore. 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panj&b. With¬ 
out delay the Sikh chiefs around Lahore, in order to save their 
lives and property, joined the English army, and were received 
with favour. Consequently, Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express his submission, and 
ascertain the pleasure of the British Government. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover, it was through 
his mediation that peace was concluded between the English and 
Jaswant R&o Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hindustan, to Jaswant R&o, and relieved the world 
from ravage aud oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Malwa, and a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, to Mah&r&ja Daulat Rao Sindhia, and 
for a long time secured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbarabad, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehll, and the whole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panjab and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 
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powerful body. The administration of the British Government 
differs in no respect from that of the great Nawab Wazir, who 
is endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


CXXXIV. 

MA'DANU-S SA’XDAT 

OF 

SAIYID SULTAN ’ALf. 

[The author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saiyid Sult&n ’AH nl Husaini nl Musawi us Safavi, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in XzarbaijAn, from whence he 
travelled eastward, and took up his 44 abode under the auspicious 
asylum of Nawab Shujau-d daula' n at Lucknow. In the second 
year of the reign of Sa’adat ’All, in 1213 a.h. (1798 a.d.), 
he determined to write the history of India from the times of 
Timur to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Shall. He 
enumerates the authorities he has consulted: Zafar-nama, 
Wahl 9 at-i Babari , Tankh-i Alfi , Flrishta , 9 A lam-dr at 9 Abbasi , 
Akbar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl, Ma y dan-i Akhbar-i Ahmadi y Ikbal- 
ndrna, Tarikh o Sair-i Jahangiri , Tabakat-i Akbari , the work of 
Khwaja AtAbak Kazwini and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the affairs of the Nawabs of 
Oudh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa’adat Ali, 1805 a.d. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but the 
above notice has been drawn from a translation of the Preface 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers.] 
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MAJMA’U-L AKHBA'R 

OF 

HARSUKH R &t. 

This compilation is the work of Harsukh Rai, son of Jiwan Das, 
son of Rai Basant Ram, a Salikal Khatri. 

Rai Basant Ram was Grovernor of i^gra for many years, from 
the time that province was made over to Maharaja Jai Singh 
Sawai by Muhammad Shah, down to the decline of the Jat 
power. During this long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acquitted himself with great credit in the 
estimation of all men. The author’s great-grandfather, Dya 
Ram, was dtwdn to Mubarizu-1 Mulk Hawab Sarbuland Khan. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he censures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, whether from their slothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and historians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of mouarchs of past ages ; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers; that as every 
narration respecting those who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and 
every fact of former time is a precedent which increases the 
knowledge of inquiring persons ; and that as the study of this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the eyes of the common people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to them ; it had therefore been for a loug time the 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible, and 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository of facts, embracing an account of the great 
Rajas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hindu¬ 
stan, some short sketches of the Princes of Persia from the 
Kaianian, Sass&nian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the surfaces of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion \ an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising of the 
sun of the true religion, memoirs of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his holy companions, sacred Imams, 
philosophers, pious men and the Muhammadan Kings who ruled 
over the countries of Iran, Turan, and Hindustan, and who, 
having caused the hhutba to be read and money coined in the 
name of Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the celebrated cities, their rarities aud wonders, the governors of 
the famous countries of the world, an account of the Europeans, 
the New World which was conquered by these wise people, a. 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and au¬ 
thentic narrations, with a view that the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was not able to accomplish, 
until he met with a patron in the person of Rai Sri Narain, his 
maternal uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome eulogium 
follows, extending through two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 1214th 
year of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Shah 'Alarn, and the 
chronogram in the Preface, which is formed by combining 
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Majmctu-l Ahhbar with another word, gives also 1214 a.h. 
(1799 a,d.) 5 but as he carries down the history to the 1220th 
year of the Hijra (1805 a.d.), or the forty-eighth of Shah ’Alam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable that an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the work is 
a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and is well 
written. It is divided into eight books ( akhb&r)> and several 
chapters ( khabr ), of which a full detail is given below. 

The Majma’u-l Aklibar is not uncommon. I know five or six 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of Nawab Mian 
Faujdar Kh&n, of Bhopal, through whose kindness I obtained 
the copy in my possession. 


CONTENTS. 

Book I. The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindus and 
their Rulers, in thirteen Chapters.—Chap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16 ; ii. The Rulers and Rajas 
of Hindustan, from the time of Raja Man to the days of Raja 
Pand, father of R&ja Judhishthar, p. 26 ; iii. Reign of R&ja 
Judhishthar aud his Descendants, p. 50 ; iv. Raja Bisrawa and 
his Descendants, p. 121; v. Raja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
p. 122 ; vi. Raja Dhundar and his Descendants, p. 124; vii. Raja 
Bikram&jit, p. 126 ; viii. Raja Samundarpal and his Descendants, 
p. 130; ix. Raja Maluk Chand and his Descendants, p. 131 ; 
x. Har Prem and his Descendants, p. 132; xi. Raja Dahf Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, 
p. 134; xiii. R&i Pithaurd, the last of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Book II. History of the Persians, in six Chapters.—Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mah&bad, 
the first father of mankind, p.142 ; ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of Persia, 
from the time of Kaiumars, who is said to be the first King, 
to the period of Dara (Darius), son of Darah, who were called 
the Muluks of ’Ajam—Some of their contemporary Prophets, 
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eminent Philosophers—Rise of Alexander the Great, p. 155; 
iv. Alexander the Great—Kings of Rum who ruled after him— 
A description of Rum, p. 252; v. The Muluku-t Taw&if down 
to the rise of Ardashir Babagdn, who ruled after Alexander, p. 
296; vi. The Sassanians, from the time of Ardashir Babagan to 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Book III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters.— 
Chap. i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jinns, 
p. 366; iii. Creation of Adam, p. 368 ; iv. The great Prophets, p. 
374; v. Birth and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 
p. 447; vi. The great Khalifas, p. 461; vii, The twelve Imams, 
p. 471 ; viii. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481; ix. The TTmmayide Khalifas, p. 484; x. The ’Abbaside 
Khalifas, p. 493. 

Book IY. Kings of Yemen, Sultans of Tr&n, Turan and 
other Countries, in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Tahirian 
Kings or Muluks of Khurasan, p. 533; ii. The Sult&ns of 
Khail or Gaopara, p. 536; iii. The Saff&rians, p. 543; iv. The 
Samanians, p. 545 ; v. The Dailamite Kings of Tabaristan, p. 
551; vi. The Saljukians, p. 556; vii. The Khwarizm-shahis, 
p. 565 ; viii. The At&baks, p. 569; ix. The Kara-khitais, p. 
577; x. The Isma’ilians, p. 578 ; xi. Changlz Khan and his 
Descendants, p. 587. 

Book Y. The Kings who reigned after Sultan Abu Sa’id, 
in twelve Chapters.—Chap. i. The Tlkanians, p. 631 ; ii. The 
Chaupanians, p. 633; iii. Shaikh Abu Is’h4k King of Persia, 
p. 634; iv. The Muzaffarians, p. 635; v. Kings of Kart, p. 
638 ; vi. The Sarabdarians, p. 640 ; vii. The Sarwan-sh4his, 
p. 645 ; viii. The Kara-kuinlu rulers, p. 648 ; ix. The Xk-kuinlu 
Sultans, p. 650 ; x. The Saffavi Kings, p. 652; xi. Conquests 
of Nadir Sh4h; xii. Ahm4d Shah Abd41i, and his Descendants, 
p. 692. 

Book YI. The Muhammadan Kings who ruled in Hindustan, 
in nine Chapters.—Chap. i. The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706 ; ii. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723; iii. The Khilji Princes, p. 745; iv. 
Tughlik Shah and his Descendants, p. 767; v. Khizr Khan, 
surnaraed Rayat-i A44, and his Descendants, p. 796; vi. The 
Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Amir Timur Gurgan and his 
Descendants, p. 822; viii. Sher Shah and other Sur Afgh&ns, 
p. 879 ; ix. History of Hum&yun after his second conquest of 
Plindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Shah \Alam 
Bddshah, p. 901. 

Book VII. The Rulers of the different Provinces of Hindustan, 
in eleven Chapters.—Chap. i. The Territory of the Dakhin, p. 
1188 ; ii. Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections.—Sect. 1. 
The BahmanI Dynasty, p. 1195; 2. The ’Adil-shahl Dynasty, p. 
1223; 3. The Nizam-sh4hi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
shdhl Dynasty, p. 1246; 5. The 'Tmad-shahi Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6. The Barid-shahl Dynasty, p. 1249 ; 7. Rulers of Khandesh, 
p. 1250; 8. Rulers of Malwa, p. 1252 ; 9. Sultans of Gujarat, 
p. 1259 ; 10. The Mahrattas, p. 1268 ; 11. Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son TIpu Sult&n, p. 1293 ; 12. JNizamu-1 Mulk and 
his Descendants, p. 1299.—Chap. iii. The Eastern Kings of 
Jaunpur, p. 1307; iv. Kings of Orissa and a description of the 
Province, p. 1310 ; v. Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Sultans and Governors who ruled over them, p. 1312; vi. 
Provinces of Allahabad and Oudh—Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Sa’adat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p. 1345; 
vii. The Rohilla Afghans who ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1389; viii. The Bangash Afgh&ns of Farrukhabad, p. 1398; 
ix. The J&t Chiefs, p. 1401 ; x. Najaf Kh&n, p. 1412; xi. The 
Panjab and the followers of Nanak Shah called Sikhs, p. 1415. 

Book VIII. Division of Countries according to the English 
—Discovery of the New World—Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters.—Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by the 
English ; and account of the Countries of the New World, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423 ; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p. 1425 ; iii. The Earth—Rivers—the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429 ; iv. The Countries of 
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Europe—the Conquest of the New World—the Countries of the 
four Continents, and the Constitution of the European States, 
p. 1430; v. The possessions of the English in Europe and 
Hiudust&n, and the rules of their Government, in five 
Sections.—Sect. 1. The Kingdom of England, which is the 
original country of these people, p. 1461; 2. A description of 
the City of London, the seat of their Government, p. 1463; 
3. The rules of their Government, p. 1465; 4. Kings of 
England, p. 1471; 5. Account of the East India Company, 
p. 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated by munshis , 
and received revision from Sir II. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The Jats of Bhartpur . 

Among the former chiefs of the tribe of Jats, Bajja Jat was 
pre-eminent. He was a zamhidar of mauzci Sansani, a village 
situated between Dig and Kumbher. He had in attendance on 
him a body of nearly one hundred horse, consisting of his re¬ 
lations. The strong .fort of Thun was the place of his residence. 
He led a predatory life, and displayed great courage in every 
excursion. He died, leaving behind him three sons, named 
Chur&man, Badan Singh, and Baja Bam. 

The first-named son succeeded him in the chiefship of the 
tribe, and as his good fortune proved like waters richly fertilizing 
the field of his successful career in life, he, on the occurrence of 
the tumult which followed closely on the death of Aurangzeb, 
revolted, and thus laid the foundation of his fortune. Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, on ascending the throne, despatched Raja Jai 
Singh Sawdi with an overpowering force to chastise Churaman,' 
and as the Rdja, after a siege of one year’s duration, succeeded in 
reducing (Jhurdman to the last extremity, the latter had sagacity 
enough to sow the seeds of prudence in the field of good fortune. 
By entering into a league with Saiyid Husain ’All Khan Bdrha, 
who was in charge of the entire administration of the affairs of 
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the State, and jealous of the power of R&ja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of mis¬ 
fortune, which was likely to prove as severe as that of lightning. 
Raja Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Thun, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defeat of his object. 1 This circumstance made Ohurd- 
man so arrogant, that the plant of his independent spirit 
grew up and touched the very heavens. At the time when 
Husain ’Ali Kh&n fought with the army of Muhammad Shah, 
Chur&man was so presumptuous that he repeatedly fell on the 
camp of the Emperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con¬ 
tinued to incur public odium, till the fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, when Raja Jai Singh and other amirs 
of note were despatched with an effective force to reduce the fort 
of Thun, and exterminate him. They employed their utmost 
exertions to effect the purpose, and as the earthly career of 
Ohur&raan was at an end, his brother, Badan Singh, leagued with 
Raja Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the ruin of Churaman, and thereby enabled the Raja to open the 
gate of the strong fort. Chur&man, on seeing his affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Rdja Jai Siugh 
levelled the fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 

Raja Badan Singh, through the interest of Raja Jai Singh, 
became the successor of Churaman, whose son, Mulikam Singh, 
forfeited the succession in consequence of his father’s offence. 
Badan Singh, on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
Bhartpur and Waira. The fort of Bhartpur was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. The ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at a time. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 

It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weight of a pice. He had hundreds 

1 [See suprdj Yol. VII. pp. 514, 532.] 
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of concubines and twenty sons. On feeling his sight defective in 
his latter days, and finding amongst his sons Suraj Mai to be the 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of government in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pass the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 a.d.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, he used 
to inquire always, when any one of them came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Suraj Mai, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortified the posts of Kumbher and Dig ; and on his father’s 
death, when he attained absolute power, he employed his exer¬ 
tions for the extension of his territory. The declining state of 
the Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making encroach¬ 
ments on the royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Sh4h, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-1 Mamalik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his affairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang. In 
the year 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second time his army against Ahmad Kh&n Bangash, Suraj Mai 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Suraj Mai obtained 
possession of the province of Agra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mewat, and a tract of land as far as the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, yielding more than two krors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted his dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the strength of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.h. (1756-7 a.d.), when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was on his march to Hindustan, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Suraj Mai, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 
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Jalian Kh&n, the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Abd&K, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kumbher, and Suraj Mai proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) 
Gh&ziu-d din Khan Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Sh&h Abd&li to Hindustan against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Suraj 
Mai, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his adversity. In this year, also, Suraj Mai took pos¬ 
session of the fort of Akbarabad from the Emperor of Dehlf. 

When the legitimate son of 'Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under the title of Shah 'A'lam, 
and Najibu-d daula Rohilla assumed the management of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of 
Sli&h \Alam, as the heir apparent, Suraj Mai felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of Dehli, and with this object he marched 
early in the year 1178 a.h. (1764 a.d.) with a considerable 
force against that place in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najibu-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mai, 
entreated him in abject terms to make peace ; but Suraj Mai 
refused, and prepared himself for action. After both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of his enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Suraj Mai's army, 
were returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. This event brought on, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Suraj Mai without a fight. A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Najibu-d daula. 

Suraj Mai, however, had several sons, among whom Jawahir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, Jawahir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d daula, accompanied by Malhar Rao Maliratta and a body 
of the Panjab Sikhs. Naji'bu-d danla, taking shelter in the fort 
of Dehlf, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city. Jawahir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kishan Das, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months, 
when the report of the arrival of the Abdali troops disposed 
Naji'bu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter¬ 
position of Malhar Rao, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. (1766 a.d.) Raghii Mahratta came 
from the Dakhin, besieged Gohad, and demanded tribute from 
Jawahir Singh, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Ilimmat Bahadur and his 
brother Amrao Gir, who had formerly, on the defeat of Nawab 
Shuja’n-d daula by the English, left the JSawab’s service, and 
entered that of Jawahir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Raghu to betray Jawahir 
Singh into his hands. Jawahir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of his army in which he could place confi¬ 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. The two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Their equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Raja Jawahir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with the imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.h. (1768 a.d.) 
he called on Raja Madhu Singh, son of R4ja Jai Singh Sawai, 
to surrender th epargams in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur. 1 But 


[See supra, p. 225.] 
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as Raja Madhu Singh did not attend to his call, Jaw&hir Singh 
quarrelled with him, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre¬ 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he marched 
in that direction. Madhu Singh, however, being aware of his 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsahai Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jawahir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation. This Rajput force met Jawahir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and the gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
Rajputs, Raja Jaw&hir Singh’s troops could not stand their 
ground. R4ja Harsahai, Gunsahai (his brother-in-law), and 
most of the brave Rajputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage failed Jawahir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpur, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. He at last 
glutted his vengeance by wresting the territory of Kamun from 
R4ja Madhu Singh. He then proceeded from Bhartpur to Agra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to death 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight. 

Jawahir Singh’s brother, Ratan Singh (another son of Suraj 
Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, he felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darwesh of the name of 
Rupanand, who had given out that he was a very skilful alche¬ 
mist. This individual, however, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Ratan Singh with evasive stories. When sub¬ 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Ratan 
Singh threatened him with punishment; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, con- 
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ducted him unattended by any servants to his own place, under , 
pretence of showing him the alchemical discoveries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Ratan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife. This event coming to tho knowledge of the 
adherents of Ratan Singh, they immediately killed the darwesh . 
Ratan Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death, Kheri Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by tho ministers of tho State, and Nuwul Singh, 
son of Suraj Mai, was appointed regent; but one month after¬ 
wards, when Kheri Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepen¬ 
dent, and placed himself on the gaddi. 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 1196 a.h. (1774 a.d.), the fort of BaUmgarh from 
Ajit Singh, son of Bagii J&t. He also overcamo the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandr& and sovoral other places belong¬ 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assn mo an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Khan, 1 by command of Ills 
Majesty ShAll ’Alam, hoisted tho banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him tho possession of 
Faridabad. He waged war with Nuwul Singh in tlje neighbour¬ 
hood of Iladal and Bars&n&. He was so fortunate that, notwith¬ 
standing a forest being situated to bis disadvantage, lie gained a 
complete victory over Nuwul Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in tho fort of Dig. Najaf 
Khan, in a short time and with littlo opposition, effected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of AkbaWibad, and 
afterwards marched to besiege the fort of Dig. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwul Singh died.- 

Ranjit Singh, son of Suraj Mai, who was thou at Bhartpur, 
on hearing of his brother’s death, hastened to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and bastions of the fort, and anirnatod 
the courage of the besieged. He killed Mulld Ahmad Kh&n 
1 [See supra, y. 227.] 
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Rohilla, who bad been employed by Nuwul Singh to protect the 
fort, but on Nuwul Singh’s death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the exertions of Ranjit Singh, that the 
besieged held out for eleven months more, when, on the failure of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affairs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Kh&n captured the 
fort of Kumbher; but the forts of Bhartpur and Waira, with 
some other places, remained in the possession of Ranjit Singh. 

After the death of Najaf Khan, when the Mahrattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindhia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the march of his army in the direction of Jainagar, 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Kh&n had annexed 
to his own territories. 

When, in the year 1218 a.h. (1803 a.d,), the British overcame 
the Mahrattas, and took possession of their territories, Ranjit 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly the 
supremacy of the British ; but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of the united force of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Daulat R&o Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, against the British, 
he joined the Mahrattas, in gratitude for their former good will 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, the 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and Kishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the fort of Bhartpur, he with a valiant body 
of J&ts marched boldly to resist thorn. 

It is said that these J4ts, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless of life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
the admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and BillAr, the potentates of the 
Dakhin such as Haidar and Tipii Sultan, the Mahrattas and 
others equal to Rustam and Isfandiy&r, have been worsted by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helpless body ? Their fight with the English is just as that of a 
musquito with an elephant, or of a moth with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion ! Indeed, these Englishmen 
emulate the great heroes who figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and harassing the English, until such time as the most 
exalted General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy, and 
every sort of kindness and regard, gained over Banjit Singh to 
espouse the interests of the British. He restored to Ranjit 
Singh the forts of Dig and Kishangarh, and then made prepara¬ 
tions for the expulsion of the Mahrattas. Eanjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of the world by h.is attachment 
to the English. He died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.h. 
(1806 a.d.), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history. 


The English Company. 

The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents in 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 
with money in cash to purchase goods in Hindustan. They 
commenced their business in this country in the time of the 
Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir, and obtained from him several, 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat. 
Afterwards, by the Emperor’s orders, they took several places 
from the Portuguese. Gradually they established their factories 
in Bombay, Madras, and other maritime places in Hindustan. 

In the reign of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, they ob¬ 
tained permission to build a factory in Bengal, and thus they 
laid the foundation of the city of Calcutta. As long as the 
rulers of India did not molest them, the agents of the Company 
paid taxes into the royal treasury, like other merchants; but 
when they were oppressed by Chanda Sahib, governor of Arcot, 
and Siraju-d daula, grandson of Mahabat Jang ’Aliwardi Kh&n, 
ruler of Bengal, they submitted their complaints to their King, 
and being reinforced by a royal arm}^, they took possession of 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bihar. By the assistance of Almighty God, and 
their good fortune, and through the aid of their armies, they 
achieved, as has been before mentioned in this brief narrative, 
repeated victories over Shujah-d daula, and with great magnani¬ 
mity and generosity restored the country to him which they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the frontier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by him, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur, Gh&zipur, and Chunar, from Asafu-d daula, in con¬ 
sideration of his being confirmed in the masnad , and these places 
were annexed to the Company’s possessions. When Asafu-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raised by 
Wazir ’All Khan, and the accession of Naw&b Sa'adat ’All 
Kh&n to the masnad , one-half of the Oudh territory was ceded 
to the Company. 

In the end of the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.d.), M&dhu Rao 
left this perishable world, and Baji Rao, son of Raghunath 
R&o, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, in consequence of his minister’s defection, he requested 
assistance from the Lord Marquis, the Governor-General, who 
sent his brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army for his succour. Having thus recovered the government of 
Puna, he was again established firmly upon the masnad . Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Holkar, and Raghuji Ghosla, 1 the 
Mahratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared to fight 
with the English army. The Governor-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, in 1803 a.d., corresponding with 1218 a.h., 
to extinguish the fire of their opposition, and wrest from them 
the forts and the cities which they had conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, and, as has been men- 

1 [Usually “ Bhosla ” or '* Bhonsla,” *but see supra, Yol. VII. p. 255.] 
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tioned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were everywhere victorious, and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of tho British warriors. 
Daulat R&o, Raghuji Ghosla, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord¬ 
ing to the Governor-General's orders, some of the conquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Ranjit Singh Jat revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting with him, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswant Rao commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness aud perseverance, and with great kindness and 
favour having restored the forts of Dig, Kishangarh, etc., to 
Ranjit Singh, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant Rao, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Maliratta fashion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panjab, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued him to the environs of Lahore, 

In the mean time, the Governor-General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his office, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Cornwallis, the new Gov¬ 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character and good 
conduct is beyond the extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipu 
Sultan was achieved, came from the east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis¬ 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the 5th of the month of Rajab, 1220 a.h., corresponding with the 
10th of October, 1805 a.d., he died of some disease in the vicinity 
of Ghazipur; and all the English officers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwhelmed by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to the orders of the Government, 
purchased peace from Jaswant Rao Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
him, which belonged to the Rajput&na states ; after this, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panj&b to Dehli. 

In these days, the end of the year 1220 a.h., and the close of 
the forty-eighth year of Shah ’Alam Badsh&h’s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity!) Mah&raja 
Holkar came from the Panjab to Rajputana, and there having 
raised the standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the Rajas 
•and R&is of that territory. The English retained the districts 
of Dehli and Agra in their own possession.' General Lake 
triumphantly proceeded from the capital to the eastern part of 
the country, and Mr. Barlow having been appointed to officiate 
in place of the Governor-General, took the management of the 
Government affairs into his hands. 

In short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Hindustan, 
whose heads touched the heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
their heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
scratched the head of pride and vanity with the nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub¬ 
mission, and did not place their foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one of their enemies. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainten¬ 
ance. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by their prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand¬ 
ing, they have introduced such management into the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power and 
more numerous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjects and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact, in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
and the lion live in the same den with the goat and the deer; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the falcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before the weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers. All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their justice. 
If a brief account of the rules and regulations which are made 
by these great people for the adminstration of justice were given, 
it would much lengthen this work. The judges, at the time of 
hearing complaints, look on all, poor and rich, respectable and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and punish them according to the 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of their deeds, so that others 
may take warning from them, and avoid to commit crime. May 
Almighty God preserve the shadow of their favour and kindness 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists! 


CXXXVI. 

KASHIFU-L AKHBA'R 


OF 

’INAYAT husain. 

This “Revealer of News' 11 was composed by Tnayat Husain of 
Mahrard for the instruction of his son, Imdad Husain, and the 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 
There is nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
for the historical portion is a mere transcript from his predecessors 
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without a word of novelty. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to be found in the 
Hadikatu-l Akalim . ’Inayat Husain does not himself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the monstrous assertion that the author has con¬ 
sulted no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

The exact year of completion is not mentioned, but as notice 
is taken of the death of Shah ’Alam, and the accession of Akbar 
II., the work must have been completed subsequent to 1220 a.h. 
(1805 a.d.). The Kashifa-l Akhbar is not divided into books 
and chapters, but the most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, such as a “ history of 
inventions,” are necessarily omitted in this abstract of contents. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Muhammad, Grecian 
Philosophers, Eastern Poets, p. 2; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101; The four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119 ; ’Ummayides, ’Abbasides, and 
the Dynasties which arose in their time, p. 141 ; Changiz Khan, 
and the Mughal Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 ; Kings of Hindustan, 
Hindus, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, etc., to Akbar II., 
p. 201 ; Sikhs, Mahrattas and English, p. 314: Kings of the 
Dakhin, Gujar&t, Malvva, Bengal, Jaunpur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, p. 322; Descriptive account of the Subas of Hindustan, 
p. 381; Conclusion, p. 423. 

Size —Folio, 425 pages, each containing 25 lines. 

There is nothing in the volume worth translation in this place. 

I know of only one copy of the Kdshifu-l Akhbar , which was 
transcribed in 1263 a.h. (1847 a.d.) for Nawab Daula Saiyid 
Muhammad ’All Khan Bahadur, by Muhammad ’Arfan ’All of 
Bareilly. It is clean and correct. 
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CXXXVII. 

ZUBDATTJ-L AKHBXR 

OF 

UMRA'O SINGH. 

This work is an abridgment of the Khalasatu-t Taiv&rikh , by 
Umrao Singh, of Benares, continued down to the accession of 
Muhammad Akbar II., or rather to the appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooke as one of the Commissioners of the a Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces, 11 an era of importance to the author, as he 
seems to have been employed by the British Government in the 
Revenue Department. The work opens in a manner which would 
lead us to suppose it the production of a Musulman rather than 
a Hindu. 

The Zubdatu-l AhJibar is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five are abstracted from the Khulasatu-t Tawdrikh , a 
portion of his labour which the author tells ns occupied him 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the Khulasatu-t Taivdrikh , it came into his head that he 
would abridge that work, because he found it tedious to peruse 
so long a history, which was comprised in 656 pages, each num¬ 
bering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble he had 
experienced in turning over so many leaves. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.—Book I. Description of Hindustan and the 
sitbas and sarlcdrs dependent on Dehli, with a statement of the 
revenues collected from each, p. 4 ; II. The Kauravas and 
Pandavas, p. 29; III. The Hindu Rajas from the time of 
Parichit, including an account of Bikramajit, p. 45 ; IY. The 
Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, Lahore, and Dehli, in¬ 
cluding the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Khiljis, Saiyids 
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and Lodis, p. 77 ; Y. The Timurian Dynasty from Babar down 
to the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Sur Afghan Dynasty, p. 123; VI. From the reign of Bahadur 
Shah to the death of Shah ’Alam, including an account of Nadir 
Shah, the Abdalis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, and English, p. 233; 
VII. Accession of Muhammad Akbar II,, the capture of the 
forts of ’Aligarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Sh&h ’Alain, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner worthy of 
translation. 

The only copy which ! know of the Zubdatu-l Akhbar is in 
the possession of the Sadr Bakhshi of ’Aligarh. It contains 612 
pages, with 16 lines to the page. 


CXXXVIII. 

MUNTAKHAB-I KHULASATU-T TAWARI'KH 

OF 

RAM PARSHAD. 

This is not an abridgment of the Khulasatu-t Tawankh % as the 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made without any reference to that work. 

The Muntakhab has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises ; but at the end, the copyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Ram Parshad. It is of no use 
except to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timurian Sovereigns—one page only being given to the period 
which preceded them. The work ends with the accession of 
Akbar II., and contains 40 pages of 15 lines each; but some 
tables are added from the Jam-i Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy I know of belongs to Nawab J Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Jhajjar. 
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CXXXIX. 

AKHBXR-I muhabbat 

OF 

NAWiiB MUHABBAT KHA'N. 

A general History of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the accession of Muhammad Akbar II., at the close of the 
year 1806. 

The author NawAb Muhabbat KhAn is not to be confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son of Hafiz 
Rahmat, favourably known as the author of j Riazu-l Muhabbat, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushtu language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
has been much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is author also 
of the poem called Asrar-i Muhabbat , having called his two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name— Muhabbat . M. Garcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Histoire de la Litterature Hindoui et 
Hindoustanid 

The style of the author of the Akhbar-i Muhabbat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afghanistan. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, 
which he traces through Diler KhAn, DaryA KhAn, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of much use, except 
towards the end, where the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durrani invasions, and some of 

i Yol. i. p. 365. 
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the transactions of Shah ’Siam’s reign, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to the usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
portions also of the reigns of Jahangir and his successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of DarycL Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi, Bahadur Kh&n, 
Diler Khan, and other heroes of the author's race and family. 

In his Preface he quotes several authorities, as Akbar-nama by 
Abu-1 Fazl, an anonymous history of Shahabu-d din Ghorl, au 
anonymous history of *Alau-d din Khilji, the Tdrilzh-i Afaghana 
by Husain Khan, the Zafar-nama by Sharafu-d din, the Timur - 
nama of Hatifl, Babar’s Memoirs, the Tdrikh-i Akbari by ’Ata 
Beg Kazwlnl, the Kitab-i Akbar-Shahi by Shaikh Illahd&d Faizl, 
the Tabakdt-i Akbari by Niz&mu-d dm Ahmad, the Ikbal-nama 
of Mu’tamad Khan, the Autobiography of Jahangir, the TarikJi-i 
Shdh-Jahani by Waris Khan, the TarbkJi-i J Alamgiri by Mu¬ 
hammad K&zim, two works under the name of Tdrikh-i Bahadur- 
Shahi, the Tarikh-i Muhammad-Shahid Almad-Shahi,$hah’ A lam - 
Shahi, the Tdrikh-i Kashmiri by Maulana Shah&badl, the Maha- 
bharat , Ramayana , Vishnu Pur ana, the Bhagavata , Jog-bashisht , 
Singhdsan Battisi , Padmdwat , the Rajavali of Bh&o Ram, and 
Raja Tarangini. 

Most of these are of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
in Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and even the 
existence of the anonymous works, may be doubted. He 
mentions also the history of Nasiru-d din and Mahmud by 
’Unsurl, and the Tdrikh-i Firoz-Shahi by Tzzu-d din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines are devoted to Flroz Shah's reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghaznlvide dynasty he follows the words and the defective 
arrangement of the Khulasatu-t Tawdrikh , which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
which we have shown the author of the Khulasat himself to have 
been guilty. 
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He informs us that in the latter part of his history he bene¬ 
fited by the verbal information derived from his father, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Darya-i Dileri and the Risala-i JDileri , which 
most probably relate to the achievements of his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tarikh-i 
Manazila-i Futuh, the Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan , and the Nigar- 
nama-i Kind, or if he did not, that he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, an account of the arrival of the author’s ancestors 
in Hindustan, the Patriarchs, ’All, ’Abdu-l Kadir Jilani, Sal&r 
Mas’ud, the twelve Imams, the conquest of Bengal, Bikramajit, 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1; The Ghaznivides, p. 100; 
The Ghorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121 ; Babar, p. 150; Humayun, 
p. 160; Akbar, p. 197; Jahangir, p. 208; Shah Jahan, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p. 351 ; Bahadur Shah, and an account of the 
subas , p. 420 ; Jahandar Sh&h, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430 ; 
Muhammad Shah, with accounts of the English, Jats, Nawabs 
of Oudh, Nadir Shah, etc., p. 487 ; Ahmad Shah, p. 630; 
’Alamgir II., p. 699 ; Shall ’Alam, p, 726 ; Muhammad Akbar, 
p. 768. 

Size— 8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines each. 

I have seen but one copy of this work, and that is in the 
possession of one of the descendants of the author. 

[The Extracts, translated by a munshi , were revised by Sir H. 
M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation of the city of Calcutta by Mr. Chana/c (Job Char nock) > 
chief of the English tribe. 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
assigned for the expenses of the temple of Kali Devi which 
stands there. As in the Bengali language the words Karta and 
Kat mean the proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the 
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elision of the i, it began to be called Calcutta. 1 I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city, and how the Honour¬ 
able Company’s factory was maintained at Gholgh&t 2 and Mughal- 
pura, near Hughli. Suddenly, at about sunset, when the English 
officers were at their dinner, a violent bore arose in the river, and 
fell with such force upon the shore that the factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers ran out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
the water, and a few men and several animals lost their lives. 
Mr. Chanak, their chief, having purchased the Benarasi Bagh, 
which belonged to the Company’s agent at Grholghat, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a factory, the buildings of 
which were raised two and three stories high. When the com¬ 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
great merchants, went to Mir Nasir, Faujdar of Hughli, and 
declared that if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
lofty houses, they, the Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. The faujdar sent a report of the matter to Nawab Jaffar 
Khan, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
Nawab, who issued orders to the faujdar , to the effect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to be raised. The 
faujdar , immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpenters from carrying on the work, and ordered 
that no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished. Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
fight; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful faujdar , 3 had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage in taking any hostile measure against them, and was 

1 This is not very logical or comprehensible. 

2 Called G-olgot by Orme.— Fragments , p. 281. 

3 His name was Abdu-1 Ghani.—See Orme’s Fragments , p. 281. 
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obliged to weigh anchor. He had a burning glass in his ship, 
with which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, he burnt the river 
face of the city as far as Chandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the faujdar wrote to the police station at 
Makhua, with orders to stop the vessel. The thanadar accord¬ 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten sirs in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain being 
extended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Chanak cut through the chain wfith a European sword, and 
went on his way. 1 He took his vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakhin. 

In those days the Emperor Anrangzeb was in that part of the 
kingdom, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and his camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the chief of the factory in 
the Carnatic sent vessels laden with grain, showing great considera¬ 
tion for the throne, and proved of great service. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company's wishes. The English chief re¬ 
quested him to grant a sanad and farman , giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
in Bengal. The request was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company’s ships from custom duties, 
fixing a sum of three thousand rupees as a peshkash to be 
presented to the bakhshi of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued. Mr. Chanak returned 
with the royal farmans from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the peskhash and some presents to Ja’far Khan, 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Ch&nak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
anchored a'ter returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
the name of Chanak. He founded the city and populated it, 

1 In the account of Job Charnock in Orme’s Fragments , p. 282, this forcing of 
the iron chain at Tilianphra is mentioned. 
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and gave a stimulus to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the name of the Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bh&girati. 
It is a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honour¬ 
able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called salap 
(sloops ?) every year trade with this port from China, Europe, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some are at anchor 
there. In these days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the city and its dependencies are considered 
their property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with lime or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and damp, and hence the houses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. The city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent merchants. 
The water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
hot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline, and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. The sea is 
forty kos distant from the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rushes 
in for three days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to pieces; * those which are not near the shore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards the end of the 
lunar month, the water rolls in with great violence for three days 
and nights. These high floods are called lioman in the Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed jowar- 
bhdta . 

A mud fort towards the south, outside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous. Its praise is 
beyond all expression ; it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in every direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Very large and lofty buildings are erected 
within it, and much skill is shown iu the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city. As regards the beauty of the buildings and various 
novelties, there is no city like this in the whole of Hindustan, 
except Sh&h-Jali&nabad, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
are that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisture, 
always damp, and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. For four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy; but for eight months during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 


Calcutta is a wonderful city, in the country of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both China and Farang. 

Its buildings are heart-attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 
Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 

Erom the beauty of the works of the European artists 
The senses of the spectator are overpowered. 

The hat-wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 
All speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As arc the dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufficiently indite their praises ? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the morning breezes sweep away all the dirt from them. 

In all the lanes persons whose faces are like the moon take their walks, 
So that you would say the earth was bathed in moonlight. 

One is like the moon, the other like the planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Yenus. 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction, 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. 
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You will see, if you go to the lazdr y all the excellent things of the 
world. 

All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 
Are found in its bazdr without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 
That it combines the beauties of China and Farang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the roads in it are as straight as the line of the equator. 

People go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalis 
Nobody has seen or heard of in the world. 


Account of Fardsddnga. 

Chandernagore, alias Far&sdanga, is twelve Jcos from Calcutta, 
and there is a factory in it belonging to the French Christians. 
It is a small town on the banks of the Bh&girati. An officer on 
the part of the King of France remains there to govern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, Chochra (Chinsura) is* 
in possession of the tribe of Walandiz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Hughli, and is one Jcos to the 
north of Farasdanga. In like manner, Seor&mpur (Serampore), 
which is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Ch&nak, 
has a factory of the tribe of Danam&r (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns the factories. 

I again resume my original subject. Nawab Ja’far Kh&n, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshidabad, a ganj , a Icatra , a 
mosque, a ininaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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the fortunate contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly 
be made in his name. As his end approached, having no son, 
he appointed as his representative and successor Sarfaraz Kh&n, 
his daughter’s son, whom he had brought up from infancy, 
and consigned to his care all public treasure, the buried wealth, 
furniture, and all the privileges appertaining to the Nizam and 
the Emperor. 

The Sixth Year of the Reign of Ahmad Slidh . 

In this year, Tmadu-1 Mulk (Grhaziu-d din), having secured 
the concurrence of Malhar Mahratta, attacked Suraj Mai Jat, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mai, 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Sh&h 
and Intizamu-d daula, representing that if ’Im&du-l Mulk, joined 
by the Mahrattas, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Waz&rat. Intiz&mu-d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
of hunting, towards Sikandra, where Holkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Shah with his 
mother, Intizamu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
royal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the Rajputs. Malika Zamaniya, the daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of the royal household, were captured 
by the Mahratta and received into his zenana , and the honour 
of the family of Timur received a deadly wound. 1 

’Imadu-1 Mulk, on receipt of this intelligence, abandoned the 
siege of the Jat’s forts, and in company with Malhar Rao Holkar 
and Sainsamu-d daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Dehli. There, in concert with the chief officers of the throne, he 
first killed Intizamu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the rank of wazlr for himself, under the title of Ghaziu-d 

1 Grant Huff (History of the Mahrattas , vol. ii. p. 78) says merely that the 
baggage was plundered. Scott says that after the outcry and plunder, the ladies 
were released and furnished with an escort to Hehli.— Scott, History of the Deccan, 
vol. ii. p. 229. 
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din Khan . He took Ahmad Shah and his mother prisoners, 
and treated them with every indignity. The pen now turns to 
other matters, and, if God please, the present subject shall be 
hereafter resumed. 


The Muhammadans and Christians in Maltbar and the Dakhin . 

Let it not be hidden from the sun-resembling minds of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, previous 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, the Jews and the Christians had 
intercourse, as merchants, with most of the ports of the Dakhin, 
such as Palniar 1 and others. Having become familiar with the 
people of that country, they established their residence in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojourned for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-enlightening sun shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin were also benefited 
by the light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the 
Musulmans with that country began. Many of the kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muhammadan faith. The 
Eajas of the ports of Goa, Dabal, and Chand, etc., allowed all 
the Musulmans who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on the sea-shore, and treated them with great honour 
and respect. For this cause the Jews and Christians burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries of the Dakhin 
and Gujar&t came into the possession of the Kings of Dehli, and 
Islam was established in them, the Europeans put the seal of 
silence on their lips, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about the year 900 a.h. (1495 a.d.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultans of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christians received 
orders from their King to build their forts on the shore of the 

1 Perhaps Pained, the name of the district in which Calicut is situated. 
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Indian Ocean. In the year 904 a.h. (1499 a.d.) four ships of 
the same people arrived at the ports of Kandaria 1 and K&Hkot 
(Calicut), and having made themselves acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the place, they returned to their own country. 
Next year six vessels came and anchored at Kalikot. The 
Portuguese petitioned the chief of the place, who was called 
S&rnuri (Zamorin), to prohibit the Muhammadans from inter¬ 
course with Arabia, remarking that they would benefit him 
much more than the Muhammadans could. The Samuri, how¬ 
ever, gave no heed to their prayers, but the Christians began 
to deal harshly with the Muhammadans in all their transac¬ 
tions. At last the S&muri, being provoked, gave orders that 
the Christians should be slain and plundered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christians, and those who 
remained embarked on the vessels, and thus saved themselves. 
They landed near the city of Koji (Cochin), the chief of which 
was at hostility with the Samuri. They obtained his permission 
to build a fort, which they completed hurriedly in a very short 
time. They demolished a mosque on the sea-shore, and made 
a Christian church of it. This was the first fort which the 
Christians built in India. 

With the same expedition they built a fort at Kanur (Cananore), 
and to their entire satisfaction engaged in the trade of pepper 
and dry ginger, preventing others from engaging in the same 
traffic. On this account the Samuri raised an army, and having 
killed the son of the chief of Cochin, plundered the country and 
returned. The heirs of those who were slain again collected 
their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the 
population of the country to its former state. By the advice of 
the Firingis they built ships of war, and the chief of Cananore 
followed their example. This excited the anger of the S&muri, 
who lavished immense treasure upon an army raised for the 

1 The passage of Firishta , from which this account seems to be taken, and 
which is abstracted from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin (Briggs vol. iv. p. 534), has 
“Koilad” ; hut the lithographed original, which, as usual, differs very much from 
the translation, has “ Kandaria.” 
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purpose of attacking Cochin ; but as the Firingis always gave 
their assistance to its chief, the Samuri returned twice unsuccessful. 
He was at last obliged to send his ambassadors to the Kings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin, and Gujar&t, complaining to them of 
the outrages of the Christians, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same time represented their disrespect towards Islam, 
and thus excited the wrath as well as the zeal of those Princes. 
The Sultan of Egypt, Mansur Ghori, sent one of his officers 
named Amir Husain with thirteen ships ( ghrabs ) full of fighting 
men and munitions of war towards the coasts of Hindustan* 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat also prepared several ships to oppose 
the Firingis, and despatched them from the ports of Diu, Surat, 
Goga, Dabal, and Chand. The Egyptian vessels touched first at 
Diu, and joining those of Gujarat, sailed towards Chand, where 
the Firingis had assembled. This force was augmented by 
forty vessels of the Samuri, and some from the port of Dabal. 
When the junction was effected, a fire-ship of the Firingis, 
without being observed, suddenly fell upon their rear, and the 
whole surface of the water was instantly in a blaze. Malik 
Ayaz, the chief of Diu, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
the enemy, but all to no avail. Several Egyptian ships were 
taken by the enemy, numerous Muhammadans drank the sweet 
water of martyrdom, and the Firingis returned victorious to 
their port. 

It was during these days that Sultan Salim of Rum obtained 
a victory over the Ghori Sultans of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
closed. The Samuri, who was the originator of all these dis¬ 
turbances, was disheartened, and the Firingis obtained complete 
power; so much so, that in the month of Ramazan, 915 a.h, 
(Dec. 1509 a.d.), they came into Kalikot, set the Jama’-masjid 
on fire, and swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next day, 
the Palnadis collected in large numbers, and falling upon the 
Christians, killed five hundred men of rank, and many were 
drowned in the sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Kulim (Coulon). Having entered into friendly relations 
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with the zamindar of that place, they erected a fortress for their 
protection about half a farsakk from the city. 

In the same year they took the fort of Goa, belonging to Yusuf 
’i^dil Shah, who retook it by stratagem; but after a short time, 
the Firingis, having bribed the governor of the place with 
large sums of gold, again became its masters, and they made the 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Government. 
This made sorrow and grief prey upon the health of the Samuri, 
who expired in 921 a.h. (1515 a.d.). . His brother, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path of friendship with the Firingis. He gave them ground 
fora fort'near the city of Kalikot, and took an agreement from 
them that he should be allowed to send four ships laden with 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these terms; but when the fort was com¬ 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and began 
again to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon the 
followers of Islam. 

In like manner, the Jews of Kranghir (Cranganore), observing 
the weakness of the Samuri, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many Muhammadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The Samuri, repenting of his concessions, 
marched towards Cranganore, and so entirely extirpated the 
Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After 
this, joined by all the Musulmans of Paln&d, he proceeded to 
Kalikot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, which he 
reduced with great difficulty. This increased the power and 
pride of the Palnadis, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to send their ships 
full of pepper, dry ginger, etc,, to the ports of Arabia. 

In the year 938 a.h. (1531 a.d.) the Firingis founded a fort 
at Jaliat, six kos from Kalikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Palnadi vessels. About the same time, during the reign of 
B urban Nizam Sh&h, the Christians built a fort at Kivadanda, 
near the port of Chaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 941 a.h, (1534 
a.d.), they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Dam&n and 
Diu, which belonged to the Kings of Gujarat, and in the year 
943 a.h. (1536 a.d.) they fully established themselves at Cran- 
ganore by force of arms. 

At this time Sultan Salim of Rum determined to expel the 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make himself master of 
them. With this view, in the year 944 a.h. (1537 a.d.), he 
despatched his minister, Sulaiman Badshah, in command of one 
hundred vessels, and he, having wrested the port of Aden from 
Shaikh ’Amr, son of Shaikh Baud, whom he put to death, 
sailed to the port of Diu, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Bum. 

In the year 963 a.h. (1556 a.d.) the Tarsas (Christians) were 
in possession of the ports of Hurmuz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Barcelore, Ceylon, and Bengal, to the 
very borders of China. In all these places they built their forts. 
But Sultan 5 All Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
the chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, expelled 
them from his dominions. The Samuri, chief of Kalikot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to \AH ’Adil Shah and 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, instigating them to wage a holy war 
against the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

In 979 a.h. (1570 a.d.) the Samuri besieged the fort of 
Jali&t, and Nizam Sh&h and ’Adil Shah besieged that of Rfva- 
danda. The former, through his courage, was successful in 
capturing the fort; but the latter, on account of the infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by the temptations which the 
Firingis offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

From this time the Christians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muhammadans, in so far that they stretched out 
their rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jal&lu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which 
had sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated the 
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Musulmans with great severity and contempt. They burnt down 
the port of ’Adilabad Faram, which belonged to ’Adil Shah, 
and entirely destroyed it. In the guise of merchants, they also 
came to D&bal, and wished, by cunning and deceitful means, to 1 
obtain possession of it; but its chief, Khwaja ’AHu-l Malik, a* 
merchant of Shiraz, being aware of their views, killed one hun¬ 
dred and fifty of their men of rank, and devoted himself to 
extinguish the fire of mischief. 

Establishment of the English Power in India . 

Be it known to men of curiosity that from the date that the 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbarwvere seized 
by the Christians, the sending of vessels to the ports of Arabia 
and Persia was entirely closed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
but in other provinces of Hindustan, because it was considered 
beneath the royal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingis, 
and to send them without entering into any understanding was to 
throw lives and property into danger. The Emperor’s nobles, 
however, such as Nawab ’Abdu-r Rahim Khan Khan-khanan, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
their own ships, and affairs continued in this course for some time. 
When the Emperor Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir ascended 
the throne of Delili, there existed great discord and animosity 
between the Christians of Portugal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in which they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection of a factory. This was the first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally brought their cargoes to the ports of Hindustan, and 
having sold them there, returned to their native country. After¬ 
wards, they also began to establish their factories at different 
places in the Dakhin and Bengal. In the time of Aurangzeb 
’Alamgir, they founded the city of Calcutta, an account of which 
has been given above, and requires no repetition. 
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Battle of Nawab Muzaffar Jang , son of Naivab Nizamu-l 

Mulk A'saf Jah’s daughter, with Nawab Anwar u-d din Khan , 

of Gopdmau, a descendant of Roshan Islam Khan . 

Nawab Muzaffar Jang, grandson of Nawab Niz&mu-l Mulk 
Asaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain Dost Khan, alias Chanda, 
a resident of Arkdt (Arcot), joined the French of Phuljari (Pon¬ 
dicherry), and invaded Anw&ru~d din Khdn Shah&mat Jang of 
Gopamau, who had been governor of Arkat from the time of the 
said Nawab Nizamu-l Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him. A great battle ensued. Nawab Shahamat Jang, 
however, having fought very boldly, and given proof of his valour, 
fell in fhe field. Nawab Nizamu-d daula Nasir Jang, the second 
son of Nawab A'saf Jah, who had succeeded him in the chiefship 
of the Dakhin after his death, on receiving the news of the defeat 
of his sister’s son, marched to punish Muzaffar Jang with a body 
of 70,000 horse and a lac of foot-soldiers. Having reached the 
port of Phuljari, he engaged in battle on the 26th of Rabfu-1 
akhir, 1163 a.h. (24th March, 1750 a.d.), and became victorious. 
Muzaffar Jang was captured alive. Nizamu-l Mulk passed the 
whole rainy season in Arkcit. 

The French of Phuljari, having made a confederacy with 
Himmat Khan and other Afghan chiefs of the Carnatic, and 
servants of Nizamu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
they owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches. These ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful measures, and joining with the Christian French of 
Phuljari, made an attack in the night of the 16th Muliarram, 
1164 a.h. (19th Nov. 1750 a.d.). They made Nawab Nizamu-d 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
said Afghans and French raised Muzaffar Jang to the chief- 
ship of the Dakhin. This Nawab, with a body of the Afghans, 
went to Phuljari, and having employed a great number of the 
Christian French, ^purchased their support of himself. In the 
same year he proceeded with an army of the Afghans and thp 
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French to Haidarabdd, and passing through Arkat, entered the 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a difference arose between Mu- 
zaffar Jang and the Afgb&ns, which turned to open hostility. 
On the 17th Rabi’u-l awwal of the said year, both parties 
prepared for battle. On one side stood Muzaffar Jang and 
the French, and on the other the Afghans. Himmat Khan 
and the other Afghan chiefs suffered the consequences of ingrati¬ 
tude, and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received a 
wound in his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this the 
French entered the service of Armru-1 Mamalik Salabat Jang, 
the third son of Asaf Jab, and having obtained possession of 
Shikakul (Chicacole), Kajbandar, etc., they acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to different parts of the Dakhin. 
For a long time they had kept up an intercourse with this 
province, but nobody took them into service. Muzaffar Jang 
was the first who employed them, and brought them into land 
belonging to Muhammadans. 

When the French had reached this degree of power, the 
English, who are ever on thirst for their blood, also ventured to 
encroach upon the territories belonging to the Emperor. Having 
taken possession of some parts of the Dakhin, they made them¬ 
selves master of the fort of Surat, and erected strong factories 
in Bengal. They obtained orders from the Court of "Alamgir 
for the exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal. As the French had put Nawab Anwaru-d 
din Khan, of Gopamau, Governor of Arkat, to death, and having 
nominally chosen a person as chief, had gained ground in the 
Dakhin, Hawab Muhammad ’AH Khan, his son, made friendship 
with the English officers, who in all respects gave him their 
assistance, and used their best efforts to extirpate the French. In 
1174 a.h. (1760 a.d.) they laid siege to the fort of Phuljari, and 
having wrested it from the hands of the French, levelled all the 
buildings in it with the ground. Shik&kul, Raj bandar, and other 
possessions of the French, the conquest of which was beyond all 
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gg^ation, HI of themselves into their hands. Nawab Mu¬ 
hammad 'All Khan Mansur Jang, by the favour of the English, 
became governor of Arkat, under the title of Walajah Amiru-1 
Hind Muhammad ’All Kh4n Bahadur Mansur Jang. He gave 
himself up to the guidance of the English officers, and spent his 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and delight. At present 
the territory of Ark&t, like Bengal, is under the sway of the 
English, as will be shown hereafter. 


CXL. 

tartkh-i SHA'H ’ALAM 

OF 

MANX/ LAL. 

[The author of this little work was Manu Lai or Muna Lai, son 
of Bahadur Singh Munsln. Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and at the end Sir Henry 
has written, 66 Imperfect as usual. 11 It is the most common life 
of this Emperor, and was used by Colonel Francklin for his Life 
of Sh4h ’Alam.J 


CXLI. 

SHAH ’ALAM-NAMA 

OF 

6HULAM ’ALT KHAN. 

This life of Shah ’Alain was written by a Mughal named Ghulam 
’All Khan, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirza 
Jawan Bakht Bahadur Shah. It gives at the end the date of 
the death of Shah ’Alain, but the history in reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghulam Kadir in 1788 a.d. This work also was used by 
Colonel Francklin. 

Size— 8 by 5 inches, 252 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXLII. 

’IMA'DU-S SA’ADAT 


OF 

MfR GHULA'M ’ALL. 

This work was composed in 1223 a.h. (1808 a.d.), by Ghulam 
'All Razwl [or according to Mr. Morley, 1 Mir Ghulam ’All 
Nakawi bin Saiyid Muhammad Akrnal Khan] at the request of 
Col. Baillie, Resident at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Nawabs of Oudh, from Sa’adat Khan to Sa’adat ’Ah', and 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in Rohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many interesting 
details relative to the affairs of Hindustan, the Mahrattas, 
the Durrani Afghans, the Nizams, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Governor-General 
in 1807 a.d. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Imamus Sa’aclat or Ha’dan-i Sa’adat , 
which goes over the same ground, but in much greater detail. 

The author gives the following account of himself. When he 
was eight years old, he was summoned by his father from Rai 
Bareilly to Shah-Jah&nabad, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghul&m Kadir’s proceedings, his father left Dehli 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and our author repaired to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
great opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried- 
to argue with them upon false and insufficient premises; never¬ 
theless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, managed to 


[Catalogue, p. 93.] 
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acquire a little true knowledge. Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his father’s death in the Dakhin, after having performed his 
pilgrimage. He was thus forced to visit and remain in that 
country for the period of seven years, after which he returned to 
hip native land. He says he mentions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.” 

Size of MS. 8vo., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow.] 

. EXTRACT. 

Death of 8huja?u-d daula. 

[There are many stories current about the disease with 
which the Naw&b Shuj&'u-d daula was affected ; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of being recorded. What was constantly 
affirmed is, that he had a bubo {kluydrak) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it, but so far from healing, the wound 
grew worse from day to day. He lived for a month and thirteen 
days at Faizabad, during which time, that form which had beeu 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 
thread; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves. He 
died on the night of the 14th Zi-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. (1775 a.d.).]^ 

1 [There is no confirmation in this work or in the TdrUch-i Muzaffari of the story 
told in the Siyaru-l Muta-akKkhirin ahout Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s daughter. The 
Gul-i Rahmat is specific, and says that he died of a swelling called in Hindi had 
(bubo).] 
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NIGA'R-NXMA-I HIND 

OF 

SAIYID GHULA'M ’ALT. 

[This work was written by Saiyid Ghulam ? AH, the author of 
the preceding work. He states in his Preface that he wrote 
the ’ Imadu-s Sa’adat, containing memoirs of the ancestors of 
Yammu-d daula, Nizamu-1 Mulk, Nawab Sa’&dat, ’All Khan 
Bahadur Mubariz Jang, at Colonel John Baillie’s 1 suggestion, 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusal. At his patron’s 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ¬ 
ment, and after spending a short interval at Cawnpore and 
Gorakhpur, came to Faizabad, where he, for certain reasons, re¬ 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportunity of sending his patron some present, by which he 
hoped to be recalled to his presence ; when he had the good 
fortune to hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all the engagements, and had seen with his own eyes 
a whole world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
be disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be¬ 
tween the chief of the Dakhims, Sadasheo Rao Bhao and the 
Shah Ahmad Shah Abdali. Although these events had been 
chronicled in the ’ Imddu-s Saadcit , yet they were not equally 
well authenticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
briefly, and in conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula 

1 [Major Fuller's translation calls him “ Mr. John Bay ley.”] 
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Bahadur j but as the main object of the work was something 
else, many important facts were omitted; consequently he had 
determined to compose a separate little book regarding this 
wondrous incident. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the sake of pleasing Colonel Baillie, of whose taste 
for historical researches he was well aware, he wrote these few 
pages, and styled them the Nigar-n&ma-i Sind . He concludes 
with a hope that that gentleman will have the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and failings, etc. 

In a subsequent page the author informs ns that his authority 
was a brahman of the Dakhin, named R&o Kashi R&o, 1 who was 
in the service of Nawab Shuja 5 u-d daula of Oudh, and was 
present at the interview which the Mahratta envoy Bhaw&ni 
Shankar had with him. 2 “ He related just whatever happened 
before his eyes, and the writer of these lines clothed the facts 
detailed to him without increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.” 

This work travels over some of the ground already covered by 
the Tarikh-i Ibr&him Khan , and there are strong indications that 
our author had access to that work when he wrote this. The 
Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan was finished in 1786 a.d. The Nigdr - 
nama bears no date, but it was written after the 9 Imadu-s BaJadat, 
which was not finished till 1808 a.H; So the oral information 
which the author received must have been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years’ standing. This work is written in much 
greater detail than the Tdrikh-% Ibrahim Khan , and the language * 
is more laboured and high flown. 

The whole work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and from that translation the following 
Extracts have been taken. 

Size —6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 lines each.] 

1 [See infra.] 3 \_Suprd, p. 277.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ahmad Shah's Revietv of his Army . 

The ever-triuraphant army of the Sh4h, consisting of twenty- 
four corps, each of which consisted of 1200 horsemen, were drawn 
up, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the mound, under the 
command of the under-mentioned chiefs: Barkhurdar Khan, 
Ashrafu-1 Wuzra Shall Wall Khan, Sardar-i Sardaran Sardar 
Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, Nasir Khan Buluch, Bark- 
liurdar Khan Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khan Kulwaraghasf, and 
Murad Khan an Irani Mughal. Out of the whole 24,000 horse¬ 
men, 6000 were ghuldms , l who were encamped all round the royal 
pavilion at the distance of half a kos ; and the rest of the army 
was ranged under the above-named leaders. Two thousand 
camels for the transport of shdhms , each camel carrying one 
shdhin (a swivel-gun) and two shaMncMs /men to serve it), as 
well as 40 pieces of ordnance, and several camels laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal troops. Along with 
Nawab Shuja ? u-d daula Bahadur were 2000 cavalry, 2000 in¬ 
fantry, and‘20 guns of different calibre; and with Najibu-d 
daula 6000 cavalry and 8000 Bohilla infantry. * * Along with 
Davindi Khan and Hafizu-1 Mulk Hafiz Bahmat Khan were 
counted 18,000 Bohilla infantry, 3000 or 4000 cavalry, and 
some guns; while with Ahmad Khan Bangash Farrukhabadi 
there were only 2000 horse and foot altogether, besides camp 
followers and attendants and a few guns. 

The total force on this side was reckoned at 40,000 cavalry and 
several thousand infantry; out of which number 40,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry 2 . The men of the royal army were of several 

1 This appears to be a mistake for “ Out of the 24 corps of cavalry, 6000 horse¬ 
men were ghuldms.*’ [“Ahmad Shah’s army consisted of 24 dastas — AJchbdru-l 
Muhabbat. This authority entirely agrees as to the number of men and guns, and 
either derived its information direct from the Nigdr-ndma or from the same source.] 

2 [Major Fuller was in' doubt about this passage, and wrote his translation in 
peneil. There seems to be some omission in the text. The corresponding passage 
in the Ahhbdru-l Muhabbat says ; “ The whole army amounted to 40,000 horse and 
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different denominations. First, Durrams of the same tribe as the 
Shah, every one of whom might be well called iron-hearted, and 
a smasher of the hardest rock ; second, Kazalbashis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Nariman ; third, Kabulis, who used the sher-bachahs , all youths 
with frames sturdy as elephants, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse the 
desert; fourth, the valiant and devoted ghulams and 4000 
§hahmcMs, well-drilled and expert shots, two of whom rode one 
camel. These made up 24,000 cavalry, and there were also 4000 
sh&Mnchis , who were reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to receive subsistence money from the presence. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the Bakhshi’s office ; they were 
all picked and experienced soldiers of proved courage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant and impetuous warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled the corps of 
yatims , for in company with each Durrani were four yatim 
horsemen. The corps was intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy; and hence, after the Durr4nfs made a charge 
in the heat of a battle, the yatims followed in rear of them, and 
prosecuted their attacks. These same Abdali yatims used to be 
employed for the purpose of cutting off supplies, and making 
predatory forays, and whatever spoil fell into their hands, they 
were allowed to retain, but no subsistence was granted them 
by government. 


Review of the Bhao’s Troops . 

Sadasheo Rao Bh&o, having heard the news that the Shah 
had been holding a review of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling the waves of the sea was preparing to move, came 
several marches this side of Kunjpura, and had an inspection of 

40,000 foot-soldiers, out of which thirty thousand mounted and ten thousand dis¬ 
mounted men, having sher-bachas (pistols) of Kabul, and two thousand small guns, 
carried by camels, belonged to the King. These numbers were ascertained from the 
officers in charge of the royal records.”] 
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his own soldiery. In effect, the muster of the army (terrible 
from its numbers as the day of judgment) belonging to the Rao 
in question was according to the under-mentioned detail. Ibrahim 
Khan, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 accompanied him, had 9000 Gardi carbineers, with four 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. His full complement was 
6000 cavalry; 1 Malhar Rao Holkar, 5000 cavalry; Jhankuji 
Sindhia, 10,000 ; App&ji Gaikaw&r, 3000 ; Jaswant Rao Panwar, 
2000; Shamsher Bahadur, 3000 ; Piluji, Jadun’s son, 3000 ; 
Bithal Sheo Deo, 3000 ; Balwant Rao, a half-brother of Bh4o, 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000; Biswas Rao’s private risalah , 5000 ; and Appaji 
Mangesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry, 
together with the Gardi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and 
camels carrying rockets, and several others zamburaks. The arms, 
horses, and equipments of this force were in such excellent order, 
that no one of the royal or Hindustani armies had ever reached 
so high a state of discipline. Out of all the irregular troops 
accompanying Biswas Rao and the body of Ohorghori Dhol 
horsemen, there were nearly 20,000 cavalry, as well as 2000 
Rajput horse, along with the wakils of the Rajas of Kachhwdha 
and R4thor, and other people belonging to the forces of different 
chiefs of Hindu extraction, who had mostly, through fear of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put the ring of obedience in their ears, 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, hastened zealously to comply with their instructions 
As for Narad 3 Shankar, who had been left behind with 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of military stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehll, his detachment was in addition to 
this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakhin came along 
with Bhao, and I therefore assert, that however large the equip- 

1 [ M Ibrahim Khhn Ghrdi had 2000 horse and 9000 Ghrdi foot-soldiers, with guns 
and four large cannons. The Mahratta chiefs’ own cavalry numbered 6000 men.”— 
Ahhbdru-l Muhabbat.] 

2 “ [Thru.”— Akhbdr .] 
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ment and army which has been enumerated may appear, it is but 
a trifle after all. 


Entrenched Camps . 

Having at last reached P&mpat, the Bh&o encompassed that 
city, and having regularly encamped his army around it, gave 
directions for the excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the order, the men 
applied themselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditch twenty yards broad, and deeper 
than the height of an elephant, made it their safeguard against 
the enemy’s fire, and having thus gained confidence, held their 
ground with firmness and intrepidity. Bh&o having fixed upon 
this place in his own mind as the scene of strife and tumult, 
took up his quarters there, and planting his artillery at intervals 
connected by chains all along the ditch, closed the path of 
access against the enemy. The Shah having likewise arrived at 
the head of his army, terrible as the day of judgment, within a 
distance of four kos , directed the excavation of an ordinary ditch, 
such as was usually dug every day. The pioneers, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along the 
brink of it an abattis of dhak trees, or whatever else they could 
find; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
the excavation of a larger ditch than usual was undertaken. 


The Bhao makes Overtures for Peace . 

Bhao, notwithstanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
numerous associates, lost heart, and beholding the form of adver¬ 
sity in the mirror of his understanding, let slip the cord of 
firmness from his hand, and knocked at the door of humble 
solicitation with the utmost importunity. K&shi R&j, who is 
the narrator of these incidents, has thus related the story : 
“An individual by name Granesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of newswriter on behalf of the above-mentioned Rao at the 
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Court of Nawab Shuja'u-d daula Bahadur, and enjoyed the 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur¬ 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the instance 
of the .aforesaid Bao. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahratta 
dialect he wrote to me with his own hand, and the pith of their 
contents was this : c Do you solicit His Highness, and urgently 
persuade him to this course, viz., in combination with Ashrafu-1 
Wuzrd (Shah Wali Kh&n), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace be concluded, immense favours shall be shown 
him in return for it/ Accordingly, on one occasion he sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhini turban, with a sarpech 
studded with diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the auspicious inspection. From this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and by de¬ 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into a consultation with Ashrafu-1 Wuzra on the subject; and 
whatever appeared in writing between them was always addressed 
to Ashrafu-1 Wuzra through the medium of your humble servant. 
[Long consultations upon the proposal .] After all, the communi¬ 
cations led to nothing.” 
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MUNTAKHABU-T TAW ARIKH 

OP 

SADASUKH. 

Author Munshi Sadasukh Dehlawi, whose poetical title was 
Niyaz. 

This is a history of India from the time of the Grhaznivides to 
the closing scenes of the Mughal Empire, and the accession of 
Akbar II.' It is written with much personal knowledge of the 
later transactions, into which the English begin at last to be 
introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Mughal Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recorded than is usual 
with Hindustani authors; and an account of the Rajas of the 
northern hills, Raj pu tana and the Dakhin, and their respective 
dominions, at the end of the second Book. Though it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, we learn from several parts of the work 
that it was composed in the year 1234 a.h. (1818-19 a.d.), 
Sadasukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta's 
ante-Muhammadan period, which he condemns as in every respect 
untrustworthy; but after that he follows him implicitly to the 
time of Akbar. The history of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When he reaches the earlier Mughal monarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and inter¬ 
sperses his accounts with anecdotes, in which the principal actors 
are represented as Jahangir, Shah Jalian and other noted Indian 
characters; but in reality the stories are familiar in the East as 
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showing the justice, ingenuity, clemency, or vigour of older and 
more celebrated potentates, such as Sulaiman and ISTaushirwan. 
These misrepresentations probably arise more from ignorance than 
design. 

The real value of the work commences only from the reign of 
Shah 5 A'lam, and indeed the author states that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period com¬ 
mencing with Bah&dur Shah to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must be confessed, entirely successful; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, he 
freely extracted a brief account of the several countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in his time, 
and especially from Firishta, from whom he confesses he has 
copied verbatim even where he suspected error. Where he 
quotes original works, as the Tdrikh-i Guzida and Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, it is evident that he obtains them second-hand from 
Firishta. 

The author was born at Dehli, and died at an advanced age at 
Allahab&d subsequent to the introduction of our rule. It is 
understood that he was employed at the dose of last century 
under the British Government in some official capacity at Chunar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the Tambihu-l Jdhilin , which contains au account 
of the Hindu Sh&stras, customs and tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
afid exhibits great powers of observation. Much is of an anecdo- 
tical character, but is not less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
Tdrikh-i BadaunL Another contains a history of Timur and 
Shah Kukh Mirza, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in which he endeavours to effect his conver¬ 
sion to the Muhammadan faith. It also contains the Mughal’s 
correspondence with Saiyid Khizr Khan, Emperor of Dehli, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana. Another is 
the Mmd.akhcib-i Be badal. 

The author tells us that when released from his official duties, 
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he went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at Allah&bad. For 
the period of ten years from that time he engaged himself in 
literary occupations, and wrote, like another Lucilius, no less 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, Urdu and Bhakha, besides 
nearly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labours that he commenced his History, in 
which he professes not to have followed the plan of other his¬ 
torians, “ who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flatteries—have made 
mountains out of mole-hills, and suns out of atoms. He, on the 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
recompense than the praise of honest men, who coveted no bread 
but that which the Almighty might be pleased to give him, who 
had no object in glozing his narrative with lies and misrepre¬ 
sentations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fear 
or favour.” 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him taking every 
opportunity to praise the English, expressing his gratitude for 
the evils from which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadans. With a 
spirit unusual with his countrymen, which his secure residence 
at Allahabad enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
records his opinions at the end of' the first introductory chapter: 
“ At this time there is neither R&i nor Raja, nor Musulman, hut 
only Mahrattas, Firingis and Sikhs. God forbid that the Firingis 
should imitate the Musulmans in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels! else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
God be praised that those wretches are now the sufferers ! From 
the day that the rule of the English has been established, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast. Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afgh&ns round Dehli 
and Mattra. God defend us from them ! It makes the very 
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hair of the body stand on end to think of them. Two hundred 
thousand men were destroyed in these massacres, and the hordes 
of the enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsooth, 
were perpetrated in compliance with their religion and law ! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu¬ 
tation of the innocent sufferers ? It was enough for such bigots 
that splendour accrued by-their deeds to the faith of Muhammad 
and ’AH!” 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir H. 
M. Elliot by a munslri , including the histories of the Kizam- 
Shahi and Kutb-Shahi dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin , some particulars relating to the 
rulers of Nipal, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to the fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (kasr). The first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahall), the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers (aiican , which in the second Book 
are called by some oversight hujra). 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1; Introductions, p. 6—Book L, in two Chapters: 
Chap. i. The Ghazmvides, p. 44 ; ii. The Kings of Dehli, p. 
80.—Book II. in ten Chapters: Cliap. i. in six Sections: Sec. 1. 
The Bahmam Sovereigns, p. 880; 2. The ‘Adil-Sh&his, p. 986; 
3. The Nizam-Shahis, p. 1008; 4. The Kutb-Shahis, p. 1038; 
5. The’Imad-Shahis, p. 1070; 6. The Barid-Shahls, p. 1074; 
Chap. ii. The Kings of Gujarat, p. 1096; iii. The Kings of 
Malwa, p. 1108 ; iv. The Rulers of Khandesk, p. 1156; v. The 
Kings of Bengal, p. 1186 ; vi. The Kings of Jaunpur, p. 1200; 
vii. The Kings of Thatta, p. 1214; viii. The Kings of Multan, 
p. 1236; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248 ; x. The Rulers 
of Malab&r, p. 1314. 

Size —8vo„, 1357 pages, with 15 lines to a page. 

I know of only one copy of Sadasukh’s history, a very illegible 
autograph of the author, in the possession of his family at Allah- 
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abad. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown elsewhere, it may be presumed there is no 
other. 


EXTRACTS. 

Shuja’u-d daula . 

Shuja’u-d daula (after his defeat by Shah ’A'dam and the 
English) went to consult with Ahmad Khan Bangash. In reply 
to Shuja’u-d daula, Ahmad Khan Bangash said, “ I recommend 
you to go to the English attended by only one or two hundred 
unarmed men, and entertain no fear, because they are very wise 
and liberal, and it is not to be expected that they will treat you 
otherwise than in a becoming manner, 11 Shuja’u-d daula, after 
deliberation, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
him that what he had said was best. “ I have got with me, 11 
he said, 66 some very valuable presents to give them. The fact 
is, two boys of noble extraction, ten or twelve years of age, 
who belong, perhaps, to the family of the King of England, 
have fallen into my hands, and I have regarded them with much 
greater care and affection than my own sons. They are much 
pleased with me, and they have promised that, if I take them to 
their own people, they will do me much good. Although no 
dependence can be placed upon the words of boys, yet I see no 
other chance of success. I will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. Let the event be what it may, I will launch 
my boat on the water. 1 ’ The Nawab, having left Ahmad Khan, 
proceeded in that direction with about one thousand of his 
servants, including his own family. It happened that at this 
time Lord Olive, who was a very experienced officer, had just 
arrived from England, and had proceeded from Calcutta to 
Allahabad, on the part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending disputes, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shuja’u-d daula. When the Nawab 
arrived at Nawab-ganj, which is six kos from Allahabad, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the King’s service, 
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came to receive him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, they con¬ 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of A114h4b4d. At 
this Shah ’Alam changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone. There is no room to say more about it. All this 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawab 
were very disgusting to Sh4h ’Alam. 

Beni Bah&dur, who had gone towards the district of Biswara 
and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and sought the pro¬ 
tection of the English, fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shuja’u-d daula, some mischief might befall him. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to the 
Nawab that they would not take the country which formerly 
belonged to him. Shuja’u-d daula surrendered both the boys 
whom he had kept with such care to Lord Olive. The Governor- 
General sent them to England, and after this it was proposed 
to the Nawab, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it 5 he should therefore make a pro¬ 
vision for their pay from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
was agreed that the Naw4b should take ten anas in the rupee, 
and should give up six anas on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shah ? Alam to 
him, saying that he had separated himself from the Nawab, 
and had taken their side only with a view to his own interest, 
and that the Naw4b ought to assist him by making some pro¬ 
vision for his maintenance. The districts of A114h4bad, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shuj4’u-d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. Such honours and distin¬ 
guished treatment were beyond his expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, “Whether all this was reality or a dream.” 
He esteemed it a favour of Providence to see himself in such a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, had he not 
accepted ? He agreed to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. He said that he was a slave of that noble house, and 
he should be very happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the Nawab, interrupting them, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to forgive that ungrateful wretch, he would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bahadur. He would proceed 
against him in the manner he thought best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bahadur was a mean and low person, who had 
been raised to such rank only through the favour of Shuja’u-d 
daula, that he had ruled instead of the Nawab himself, and yet 
had behaved towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Naw&b, who might do with him what he liked ; they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they requested that the Nawab 
would grant them one favour, which was not to take his life. 
Shuja’u-d daula agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for his subsistence. 

The Nawab, very happy and cheerful, inarched thence and came 
to Faizabad. He paid no attention to the old army and the 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, Humayun and Shuja’u-d 
daula are the only two potentates who have recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. The latter eveu 
exceeded the former in this respect; for Humayun, after ob¬ 
taining his kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because he 
soon died. But Shuj&’u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of his arms, 
the districts of Et&wa and Rohilkhand to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The Nawab, after dismissing the old army, 
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organized a new force in imitation of the English. He taught 
the soldiers the use of muskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bakht Battalion, and Baisi. 
Instead of Kumaidans and Captains, he called the officers by the 
name of Sal&r. In short, he introduced everything into the army 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what prevailed before. 

9 Shah 9 A lam. 

Sh&h ’Alam angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an account 
of the revenues of Allahabad and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the income of the khalisa mahals , 
He dismissed Najaf Khan from the Governorship of the province 
of Allahab4d, and appointed Shukru-llab Khan in his stead. 
Najaf Khan prepared to dispute the matter by force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuja’u-d daula, ten lacs of rupees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid to him. A great misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three lacs of rupees to be given to Najaf 
Khan by the King. Twenty-six lacs of rupees from the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two lacs were to be annually paid to 
Najaf Kh4n ; thirty lacs from the chakla and the province of 
Allahabad; about five or six fesfrom Shuja’u-d daula’s territory, 
and an equal amount from those of Najibu-d daula and Hdfiz 
Rahmat Khan, viz. altogether about seventy lacs of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King. All this may be considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Shah and 
’’Alamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Shah ’Alam en¬ 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Zu-1 fik&ru-d daula was appointed, on the part 
of Shah ’Alain, collector of Kora, and Shakiru-d daula governor 
of Allahabdd. The English returned to Bengal. 
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The Company . 

In England the ruling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs over his own 
country; and the latter, though only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile affairs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Rum, and other distant islands and ports. They them¬ 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obedient and 
submissive to their King. 


CXLY. 

ASHRAFU-T TAWA'RfKH 


OP 

KISHAN DAYXL. 

u The Most Excellent of Histories ” is the title of a work written 
by ‘Tzzdu-d din ’Abdu-r rah man bin Ahmad Iji in the middle of 
the fourteenth century; but the history we have now under con¬ 
sideration was composed by Kishan I)ay41 Khatrl , of Dehlf, 
written for the purpose of being presented to Chandu Lai, 
minister of Haidarabad. It was completed in 1826 a.d., and took 
five years to compile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of the Rdmdyana , Mahdbhamt , and some of the 
Puranas . The rest of the work is a mere rifacimento from 
various authors, geographical as well as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The Ashrafut-t Tauankh is divided into seven Books. 
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CONTENTS. 

Book I. contains an epitome of the Shm (Siva) Puran, and an 
account of the ten Avatars, p. 10; II. Translation of the 
Ramayana, p. 226 ; III. Translation of the Bhagavat Purana, p. 
1014; IY. Holy men of the Hindus, p. 1462; Y. An epitome 
of the Mahabh&rata — an account of the Hindu ante-Mu- 
hammadan Rajas—the Muhammadan Kings of Ghazni and 
Dehli, from Mahmud to Akbar II., and the Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608 ; YL The Revenues of the different 
Provinces of Hindustan and Persia, p. 2968 ; YII. An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the \vorld, 
p. 3022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Khatris, 
and an eulogium on Raja Chandu Lai. 

Size —Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each contain¬ 
ing 19 lines. 

There are only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindu Mythology and History. 

The work is written, in the parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style, which, though 
correct in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance. 
For instance, a high-strained panegyric is applied to that royal 
puppet, Akbar II., a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would he offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
the Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 
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JINA'NU-L FIRDAUS 

OF 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD Yl/SUF t. 

u The Gardens of Paradise : ” so called, we are informed, for the 
very substantial reason that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and the Muhammadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps have derived his idea from the famous 
Firdausu-t Tawankh of Ibn Mu’in, composed in a.h. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showing the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with the dates of the birth, accession, and death of each sovereign, 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
prefaced by a brief Introduction. The Jindnu-l Firdaus shows 
the successions of the different Khalifs, the rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, L&r, Khwarism, and Hindu¬ 
stan ; the Ismah'lians, Saljukis, Atabaks, Samanians, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and Mughals, and several other 
dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.h. 1126 (a.d. 1714), by Mirza 
Muhammad Yusufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain in 
a.h. 1244 (a.h. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of his patron, 
Mr. Montague Turnbull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jinanu-l Firdaus , added a seventh and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. The sixth chapter of the original work 
contains an account of the Engs of Dehli to the close of the 
Afghan Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the Bahmani, 
Hizara-Sh^ln, ’A'dil-Shahi, Kutb-Shahi, and F&ruld Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Multan, and Sind. There are, no doubt, perfect copies of the 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh chapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of the Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the Wazirs of Oudh, and the Niz&ms of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables have been compiled from the best sources of infor¬ 
mation, including, among others, Jalalu-d dinu-s Sayuti , Ibn 
Khallikan , Nizamu-t Tawdrikh , Matla’u-s Sa’dain, Habibu-s 
Biyar^ Rauzata-s Scifa^ Tabakdt-i Akbari , Firishta, Jahan-ara , 
Tdrzkh-i Alfi , and Tdrzkh-i Badauni ; and it would therefore be 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
studeuts of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the Jinanu-l Firdaus is in the 
possession of Major-General T. P. Smith, of the Bengal Army. 

Size —4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


CXLVII. 

TARfKH-I HENRY 


OF 

SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAKIR ALT' KHAN. 

This is a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad Bakir 5 All Khan, 
son of Hazrat Sh&k Kalimu-llali Bokhan, dedicated to Mr. 
Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled Tdrzkh-i Henry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Christian name. 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, showing tho cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, p. 1.—The Introduction con¬ 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, 
and Philosophers, p. 11.— Book I. comprises an account of the 
Kaianians, ’Ummayides and ’Abbasides, and Changiz Khan, p. 
85 ; II. Timur and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Buxar, p. 182 ; III. The Rajas of Dehli preceding the 
introduction of Muhammadanism, p. 245 ; IV. The Ghaznivides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Babar, p. 269 ; V. The 
Saljukians, Safavi&ns, Isma’ilians, and some other dynasties, p. 
365.—The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo¬ 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387. 

Size —Folio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of the Mir-at-i Aftdb-numd , and is of 
no value, though of some repute in Bundelkhand, where it was 
composed. There is nothing original throughout the whole work. 
The author says that his ancestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of the Imperial family of Dehli; that the 
Fataicai ' A lamgiri and Fatdwai Kindi were compiled by them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirza Jahangir and Mirza B&bar; 
that thinking it his duty to instruct them in history, he dili¬ 
gently read the Shah-nama , and made extracts from historical 
works in the Imperial Library; that on the removal of Prince 
Jahangir to Allahabad, the author’s eldest son, Saiyid Ahmad 
’All Khan, was appointed under him as the Prince’s tutor; 
that he himself, finding the Prince's indifference to learning, left 
Allahabad, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Munsif 
of Hamirpur; and that seeing Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the S&dhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view he compiled the Tar'ikh-i Henry . 

The Tdrikh-i Henry , notwithstanding that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contains at its commencement a sly 
insinuation against the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
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CXLYIII. 

BALWANT-NXMA 

OF 

FAKfR KHAIRU-D DfN MUHAMMAD. 

This is a history of the Rajas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in that province during the middle of the last century, when it 
was the scene of so many events important in the history of 
India. It was composed at the instigation of some English 
gentleman, by Fakir Khairu-d din Muhammad of Allahabad, 
the author of the ’ Ibrat-ndma (No. CXIX.), and of the History 
of Jaunpur translated by Major Pogson. The narrative is 
sometimes broken by the intervention of irrelevant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controversy between a Musulman and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respective creeds; but 
barring this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The work is divided into five Chapters. Chap. I. gives an 
account of the rise of the Rajas of Benares, and the other four 
chapters are devoted respectively to the Rajas Balwant Singh, 
Chaifc Singh, Mahipat Narain, and Udit Narain Singh.j 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS.] 
Size —Small 8vo., 510 pages, of 13 lines each. 
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CXLIX. 

YA'DGA'R-I BAHADUEI' 

OF 

BAHA'DTTR SINGH. 

The author of this voluminous work is Bah&dur Siugh, son of 
Hazari Mai, a Bhatnagar Kayath of the Gondiwal sub-division, 
and a resident of Shah-Jahanabad, who finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.h. (1833-4 a.d.). 

He tells us very little about himself, and there is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leave his native country, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1232 a.h. (1817 a.d.), in the time of Gh&ziu-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian, works, 
containing accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and philo¬ 
sophers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
them, in order that the great men of the present day might 
benefit by their examples. This work he called after his own 
name, Yddgar-i Bahadur f, “ The Memorial of Bahadur.” 

This is all we learn from the Preface, which is usually full of 
personal details, but at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finished in the year above mentioned on the 1st of the 46 blessed 
month 11 Ramazan, after having occupied a long time in its com¬ 
pilation. The work, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
and the author has not added a word, and that after reading- 
several histories, some of which are laudatory and some inculpa¬ 
tory, and few without a leaning one way or the other, he has come 

27 
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to the conclusion that there are more lies than truths in history. 
One would have hoped for something philosophical after such 
a declaration, but he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original; and it is only at the close of the work, 
when he gives an account of the Nawabs of Oudh, their families 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which we cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There are, however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindu sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
be commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the Hadilcatu-l Akalim, (No. CVII., supra , 
p. 180), but it contains some notices not to be found in that work. 

The author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his history of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising from their illegitimacy, and ends by saying that rich and 
poor should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that u he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in his own descent.” It is probable that he may 
have been thwarted in obtaining some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor¬ 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must be 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, 
and certain popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to degrade the morale of any nation, with whatever 
excellences it may have been originally endowed by its Maker. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. History of the Patriarchs, p. 2.—Book II., in seven 
Chapters. Chap. i. The first Khalifas, p. 44 ; ii. The Imams, 
p. 50 ; iii. The ’Urnmayides, p. 65 ; iv. The ’Abbasides, p. 69 ; 
v. The Ismahlians, p. 96 ; vi. The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112; 
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vii. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 115.—Book III. 
contains seven Chapters. Chap. i. Philosophers of Greece and 
Europe, including Columbus and Copernicus (whose system is 
explained), India and Persia (including Zoroaster), and some of 
the Moderns, p. 135 ; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192 ; 
iii. His chief Dependents, p. 195; iv. Maskaikhs, Sufis, and 
Hindu Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 198; 

2. Shfas, p. 289; 3. Sufis of Iran (chiefly from the Nafhatu-l 
Ins ), p. 296; 4. Hindu Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Chap. v. Muhammadan Doctors, p. 508; vi. The cele¬ 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous matters, in twenty Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of Arabia, p. 526; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528 ; 

3. Various kinds of handwriting, p. 590 ; 4. Poets of India, 

p. 595; 5. Rules of versification, p. 614; 6. Physiognomy, 

p. 632; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 644; 8. Science of 

respiration as peculiarly taught in Hindustan, p. 661; 9. As¬ 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666; 10. Music, p. 696; 

11. Agriculture, the best of all the arts, p, 720 ; 12. Masonry, 
p. 728; 13. Ironmongery, p. 732; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 

15. Commerce, p. 736; 16. Painting, p. 737; 17. Talismans, 
p. 739; 18. Magic, p. 751; 19. Handicrafts of various descrip¬ 
tions, including cookery, p. 757; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap. vii. Celebrated persons of Islam, p. (p). 
—Book IV. embraces an Introduction and eight Chapters. 
Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806; 
Chap. i. Kings of lVan, p. 1072 ; ii. Sultans of Arabia, p. 1299 ; 
iii. Sultans of Rum, p. 1330; iv. Rulers of Egypt and Sh&m, 
p. 1352; v. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363; vi. Sultans of 
Turkistan, p. 1378 ; vii. Kings of Europe, including the institu¬ 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of justice, 
revenue, learning, etc., p. 1457 ; viii. Rulers of Hindustan : its 
different Provinces and inhabitants, p. 1502. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, contains several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindu Ceremonies, Avatars, Early Hindu Rajas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Kutbu-d din to Akbar Shah II., Malwa, the Dakhin, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, Sind, Oudh, the Mahrattas, etc. 

Size. —Large 8vo., containing 2082 pages, with 17 closely- 
written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the Yadgar-i Bahaduri in 
existence, the autograph of the author in my possession. 1 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow. 1 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot, and the translation 
is among his papers.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Kanauj. 

Kanauj is a large city, and it is known to be very ancient. 
Some say that it was built after the reign of the incarnate Ram 
Chand, the lord of Ayodhya (Oudh). However that may be, this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the throne of the Rajas of 
Hindustan. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was several times populated, and several times deserted. The 
city which at present exists was founded by Raja Fur Kanauj]', 
and in his time it is said to have been so densely inhabited, that 
there were one hundred and forty thousand shops 2 for the sale of 
betel-leaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Granges, which now runs 
two kos from it, but during the rains it reaches it. It is said that 
Fur Kanaujl had a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Allahabad, and made it his residence. When his father died, 
he succeeded him in the government, and made Allahabad the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of his father. 
In his time, Alexander of Rum came to Hindustan. Kaid Raja, 
the chief 3 

The climate of Kanauj is good and temperate. It now lies in 
ruins, and is inhabited here and there like a villao-e. It is 

7 D 

1 [It is not now among Sir Henry’s MSS.] 

2 Thirty thousand is the usual extravagant allowance in other accounts. 

3 [A page of the translation is here wanting.] 
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famous for its chintz, cMrah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
different kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokh&rd). Saiyid Muhammad of Kanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hindustan. 
There were five very strong forts which belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains. 1 * * 

Ncuodbs of Oudh. 

Be it not concealed that in the country of Hindustan there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp-sellers, 
and whatever comes into their minds they say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers, and the King himself. Though their 
words have no connexion with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread them in all places. 
For instance, the following story was originated by these absurd 
talkers. That one day Nadir Shah said to Burhanu-1 Mulk and 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf Jah, a You wrote me when I was in 
Kandahar, that if my royal servants should come in this direction, 
you would pay fifty krors of rupees into the treasury. Where 
are now those rupees? Go, and bring them within three days; 
otherwise I will put you to death with great torture.” Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their honour. Nizamu-1 Mulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, while Burhanu-1 
Mulk, on hearing of it, actually poisoned himself, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falsehood. The truth is, 
that Nawab Burh&nu-l Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding his sickness, he took part in the 
battle which was fought with Nadir Shah, and with the severity 
of' the pain his holy soul departed to the heavens. Asaf Jah 
had no animosity against Burhanu-1 Mulk. 2 

1 The Hadikatu-l Akdlim says these were the five forts mentioned by the 
Rauzatu-s Safa as having been destroyed by Mahmud in one day; but the Rauzatu-s 
Safa mentions seven which were so treated. 

2 [See suprd , pp. 64, 174.] 
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Nawab Burh&nu-l Mulk left four daughters and one son by 
the daughter of Salih Muhammad Kh&n Asaf J&h, besides the 
mother of Shuja’u-d daula. His son, after some time, died of 
smallpox. * * 

It was at this time that the Nawab (Shuja’u-d daula) marched 
towards Agra, and having pitched his tents at Rarya-ganj, seijt 
word to Hafiz Bahmat Khan that he should now pay him the sum 
of forty lacs of rupees which had been paid on his account to the 
Mahrattas. 1 Although Hafiz, Rah mat Khan endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the Afghan chiefs to pay the monely due to the Nawab, yet 
the Bohillas, who in their excessive pride thought that no one 
could stand before them, prepared to fight, and a great engage¬ 
ment ensued between the parties. Just as the Bohillas had nearly 
completed the battle with the Nawab Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw them into confusion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hafiz Bahmat 
Khan with great intrepidity attacked the English army, and 
having killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr¬ 
dom in the field. The Rohillas took to flight, and Sultan Khan, 
brother of Murtazd Kh&n Bar&ichi, cut off the head of Hafiz 
Bahmat Khan, and presented it to the Nawab Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zu-1 fikar 
Khan and Muhabbat Khan, sons of Hafiz Bahmat Khan, who 
were taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of khil'ats. 
Bah&’u-d daula J Abdu-llah Khan of Kashmir, and Khan Mu¬ 
hammad Kh&n, the son of the sister of Hafiz Bahmat Khan, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Khan Muhammad Khan 
was given over to Muhabbat Khan, but ’Abdu-llah Khan was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and he was placed on 
an ass, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawab Wazir marched towards Bundelkhand, 
and placed the Rohilla territory under the charge of Sidi Bashir 
Khan. He left Mirzd Sa’adat \Ali in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtaza Kh&n Bar&ichi, Mahbub ’All Khan, and Latafat ’All 


1 [See supra, p. 310.] 
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Kh&n to remain with his son, and never to step beyond the 
sphere of obedience. After some time, the Nawab Wazir fell 
sick, and although very different accounts are given of his 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in his 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the physi¬ 
cians, was never cured. It gave him more and more pain everv 
day. In short, he suffered from it for a month and thirteen 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Zl-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. 
(28 Jan. 1775). 1 The next morning he was buried in Gulab 
Barf, which was designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. Though the servants of the Nawab struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of FaizaMd were 
very glad at the event. 

Before this, Mukhtaru-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the command of Mir Afzal ’AH. He was also 
seeking to injure both the Gusains, Umrao Gir, and Himmat 
Bahadur. He disbanded many divisions of the cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and enlist a 
new one of his own choice. He was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing Asafu-d daula, and making himself 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtaru-d daula, who had the power 
of employing and dismissing all the establishments, did what he 
liked. The Nawab Wazir was at last sorry that he had obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

•In these day's, Mir Afzal ’All wrote a letter to Raja Jhau Lai, 
who submitted it to the Naw4b Wazir. The Nawab, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore the paper in pieces. In short, all the 
officers of the court of the Nawab Wazir were united together to 
ruin Mukhtaru-d daula. But he was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basant 
’All Khan, the eunuch, was introduced to Mukhtaru-d daula, 
and was adopted by him as his son. He wore the ring of 
1 [See supra, p. 395.] 
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obedience in his ear, and was day and night present before him. 
Mirza Sa’adat All Khan joined Basant, and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukhtaru-d daula, and that be should kill 
Asafu-d daula, and seat himself upon the masnad. Basant ’AH 
Khan did not tell this secret to his other friends. Had he made 
them his confidants, the design might have been fulfilled; but by 
his concealment, the opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Mirza Yusuf the blind, having become acquainted with 
the design, associated with Mirza Sa’adat ’AH Khan. 

One day, Basant ’All Khan invited Mukhtaru-d daula to 
dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he had made. 
Mukhtaru-d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
the heavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, the place of his murder, which fate had prepared for him. 
After the dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Mukhtaru-d daula had become drunk, Basant ’AH Khan left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five ruffians, who had been 
appointed for the purpose, entered the room, and one of them, 
whose name was Mir Talib 'AH, put an end to Mukhtaru-d 
daula’s existence with a dagger. 

When the news of this tragedy spread in the camp, Tafazzul 
Husain Khan reported it to Mirza Sa’adat ’AH Khan, who, 
arming himself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Asafu-d daula ; but Basant ’AH Khan had arrived at the 
Nawab’s before him. sword in hand, and exclaimed that he had 
killed Mukhtaru-d daula. The Nawab cried, “ What! have 
you come here with a drawn sword to slay me also?” He 
said this, and made a signal to Baja Nawaz Singh, who. with 
one blow of his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the uncle of Basant, whose name was Khw&ja Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan, and he aimed a blow at R&ja Nawaz Singh. 
One Ghulam ’AH Khan rose to attack Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan ; but Nawab Asafu-d daula prevented him, and sent 
Ghulam Muhammad away with great honour. It was im¬ 
mediately after this that Mirzd Sa’adat ’AH Khan reached the 
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tent of Asafu-d daula • but having heard what had passed, re¬ 
turned to his own, and thence, accompanied by Tafazzul Husain 
Khan, hastened to the tent of Gusain Umrao Gfr, who placed 
him in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him 
a mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, where 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
in the month of Safar, 1190 a.h. (March-April, 1776 a.d.). 


CL. 

JA'MITJ-T TAWARTKH 

OF 

FAKIR MUHAMMAD. 


The author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son of Kazi Mu¬ 
hammad Riza, inhabitant of Rajapur, pargana of Santapur in 
Bengal. 

The author says that he was from his youth devoted to 
historical studies, and he gives a list of all the works which he 
had collected and read; but none of them are of any novelty or 
peculiar interest. His compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1836 
a.d., at the press of Munshi Iradatu-llah, and the press was 
corrected by Maulavi Khadim Husain, a teacher in the Calcutta 
College. 

The work is divided into fourteen Sections. 

CONTENTS. 

The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, accounts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophers, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Khalifs, 
Imams, the TJmmayides, the 'Abbasides, and their contemporary 
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Kings, and the Khdns of the East and Turkistan, p. 1. Section 
twelfth relates to the successors of Timur, the Mahrattas, the 
Rulers of Oudhand Bengal, and the commencement of the British 
dominion in India, p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a description 
of the inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi¬ 
sions, p. 376. Section fourteenth relates to the Hindus, the 
invasion of the Muhammadans, aud the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 

Size —4to, ? containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

Establishment of British Supremacy , the Death of Nawab 
Siraju-d daula} 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Siraju-d daula 
from time to time, such as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, placing R&ja Dulabb Ram under 
the command of Mohan Lai, and threatening Jagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Nawab. 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efforts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Sir&ju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. Jagat Seth at the same time 
promised to present the English with the sum of three krors of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 
On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Nawab to pay the amount of 
compensation due by him, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or three thousand troops. Siraju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshidab&d with his dis¬ 
affected chiefs. The adverse parties met at Plassy, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday, the 5th of Shawwal, 1170 
a.h. (23rd June, 1757 a.d,). 

1 [See sitprd , p. 211.] 
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Mir Madan and Mohan Lai, advancing foremost, opened a 
galling fire from their guns. Just at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. This sad event altogether dispirited Siraju-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan and Muhammad 
Sadik Khan (alias Miran), in the most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve his life and honour, in con¬ 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
them, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
family had formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a fair opportunity of deceiving him, and thus depriving him of 
his power, advised him to recall the troops in advance, especially 
as the day had come to a close, and to recommence hostilities 
on the following day. 

Sir&ju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
Lai, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan Lai remonstrated, remarking that if he were to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Nawab persisting 
in his determination, Mohan Lai was obliged to cease fighting. 
Scarcely, had he, however, left the field, when his troops fled, 
while the chiefs who were disaffected to the Nawab looked on 
with indifference. Sir&ju-d daula, seeing that all was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansur-ganj : here he placed 
Latifu-n Nissa, and several other females, on cars or litters, with 
such portions of precious stones and gold muhcirs as he thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With these, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midnight, and on 
arriving at Bbagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Sir&ju-d daula, Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
Khan remained one day at Plassy, and concluding a treaty with 
Colonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Mansur-ganj, he was placed on the masnad . On his accession to 
power, he caused to be engraved on his seal the titles of Shujaffi-l 
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Mulk Hisamu-d daula Mir Muhammad JaTar Khan Bahadur 
Mahabat Jang; and in conjunction with Raja Dulabh R&m, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affairs of the 
State. He also ordered all the property of Siraju-d daula to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, in pursuit of Sir&ju-d daula. 

The fugitive Nawab had about this time arrived opposite Raj- 
mahal, where he disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
fakir named Dana Shah. While Siraju-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, the fakir gave secret information to his pur¬ 
suers, who seized the Nawab, together with his family, and 
brought them to Murshidabad on the 15th of Shawwal, on which 
date he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Muhammad Beg. Siraju-d daula was Subadar of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan and his son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu¬ 
hammad Ja’far also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he said that while under Mahabat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khan) he felt no difficulty in spending money, it was like be¬ 
stowing a little water from a river; but now that ho himself was 
in possession of the whole property, he could not spare a penny 
even to a friend. Mir Ja'far Khan soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Begam and Amina Begam, daughters of Mahabat Jang fAlivardi 
Khan), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Siraju-d daula, 
and sent them to Jahangir-nagar. 

The impure Miran used without the least hesitation to commit 
murder. He killed Khw&ja Hadi ’AH Khan and Mir Kazim 
Khan, and blew Sadakat Muhammad Khan Zamindar and 
Shaikh 'Abdu-l Wah&b Kambu from the mouth of a cannon. 
He murdered many others, both men and women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Kliadim Husain Kh&n, nephew 
of Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, who was at that time raising 
disturbances on the other side of ’Azim&bad. Having conceived 
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some suspicion of the two daughters of Mah&bat Jang, he ordered 
them to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard; in the mean time making the Begams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidab&d. When Amina Begam 
and Ghasiti Begam were taken to the appointed place, they were 
informed of the cause of their being conveyed thither. The two 
sisters, after bathing and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, cc 0 God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. We pray that he may 
soon be struck dead by lightning for his cruel deeds.* 9 Their 
prayer was heard; for Miran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
Hajipur, attacked Khadim Husain Khan, and after defeating 
him, pursued him; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, 
the 19th Zi-1 ka’da, in the year 1173 a.h. (4th July, 1760 a.d.), 
while it was raining, a thunderbolt descended and struck Miran 
and his servant dead. 

Miran’s remains were buried at Bajmahal. Mir Muhammad 
Ja’far Khan became insane after hearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to great disorder in the management of the State. 
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CLI. 

JAM-I JAM 

OP 

SAIYID AHMAD KHAN. 

“ The Cup or Mirror of Jamshid,” who is confounded by Eastern 
fabulists with Solomon. 1 This cup was found filled with the 
Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion of digging the found¬ 
ations of Persepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusive to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history; and the Jam-i Jahan-nama, i.e. 
“ the World-reflector, 1 ” mentioned in page 158 of this Yolume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Nizami 
tells us that Alexander invented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improved reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jam-i Jam comprises tables of the Princes of the house 
* of Timur, beginning with that Emperor; including also the 
Saiyid and Afgh4n Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of Dehli at the time of 
publication ; giving altogether forty-three reigns. The tables 
show the name of each King’s father and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of death, year of death, chronogram 
of death, honorific title after death, place of burial, and a very 
brief abstract of important events. 

1 See Rampoldi, Anmli Musulmani , vol. ii. p. 403, and W. Thompson, Akhldlc-i- 
Jcldly , pp. 37, 466. The Haft Kulzum says it is more correct to consider the cup as 
the manufacture of Kai-Khusrd. 
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These useful tables were lithographed at Agra, in the year 1840 
A.D., and at the conclusion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, from which the compiler drew his information, 
though it must be confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
a private correspondence which I have held with the author on 
the subject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucidate the 
period he had under review. 

The author is Munshi Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Munsif of Dehlf, 
who has also written and lithographed at Dehli a very good 
description of the remarkable buildings of that capital, ac¬ 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
, Preface to the Jam-i Jam , he gives his genealogy, and details 
the several honours acquired by his fathers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hirat, was ap¬ 
pointed Subadar of Bidar, which he takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in the English language to 44 Governor-General. 11 
Another was a Kdzi y equivalent to 44 Sessions Judge. 11 His 
maternal grandfather, Khwaja Faridu-d din Ahmad Khan, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his ambassador, 
Haji Khalil Kh&n, was killed in an affray at Bombay. The 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his elder brother, Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, in the Preface to the excellent copy of 
Jahangir’s Autobiography collated by him ; only, instead of 
construing Subadar to mean 44 Governor-General, 11 he is content 
with the humbler definition of “ Governor. 11 

Size —Large 8vo. 
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CLII. 

MAJMA’U-L MULU'K 

A2STD 

ZUBDATU-L GHAEA'IB 

OF 

MUHAMMAD RIZA'. 

The author of these works is Muhammad Riza, son of Abu-1 
Nazim Hasani Hu.saini, who was honoured with the titles of 
Najmu-d daula Iftikharu-1 Mulk Hisarn Jang. 

The author is a Saiyid of the Tibatiba family, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to reside at Isfahan, and remained for 
many generations employed in the Royal Record Office. In the 
time of Bahadur Shah his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hindustan, and after being received with great kindness by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Abu-1 Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, and ever since that his family 
have continued in the service of the Nawabs of Oudh, 

His father was emplo}^ed for some time in Bareilly, and subse¬ 
quently became minister to the pageant King of Dehli. The 
author himself remained for nine years as Native Revenue 
Collector of Bareilly. After that district had been ceded to the 
Company, and after the death of his father, he became deputy 
steward of the household, and darogha of the treasury of the 
King of Dehli. When the provinces of Nagpur and Gondw&na 
were under the management of the Company, he remained for 
several years employed in those provinces by the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and being held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great comfort and happiness, except when the re- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re¬ 
latives, and, being surrounded by Sunnis and K&firs, might run 
some risk of abandoning the Shfa religion. A t last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the 
Mafatilui-r Rlasat, and adds that his leisure was by no means idly 
wasted, for he was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, he determined upon writing a work 
which would immortalize his name ; and in furtherance of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, which treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of which the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru-l Zakkhar , u The Tempestuous 
Sea,” and comprises the following volumes :— 

I. Mazahiru-l Aclyan , which treats of the different religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu¬ 
hammadan Saints and Sects, Saiyid Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each.—II. Mcmzaru-VA'lam, 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still incom¬ 
plete for want of some philosophical instruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called Khurshid-i Lami\ 
iC The Resplendent Sun,” as the words contain the chronogram 
of the date 1261 a.h. (1845 a.d.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 lines each.—III. Mcjnia’uA Muluk , the 
subject of the present article. — IV. Mafdtihu-r Ricisat .—V. 
AMMrat-i Hincl , the subject of the succeeding article.—YI. 
Naghrna-i ’Andalib , on the subject of poetry, music, Hindu and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a page. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.d. 
(1844 a.d.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
work, which the industrious author composed in five volumes 
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between the years 1816 and 1830, under the name of Zubdatu-l 
Gharaib? “ The Marrow of Marvels; 11 but it is strange that in 
the Preface to his later work he never alludes to the former one. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has fully availed 
himself in the Bahru-l Zahkhdr of the matter contained in the 
Zubdatu-l Gharaib. That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but each volume has not a separate designation. 

I. The first to the fifth Book give an account of the 
Creation, Jinus, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalifs and 
Imams; II. The sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the ’ITmmayides, ’Abbasides, Saljuks, 
At&baks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; III. 
The eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultans of Dehli, 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Dakhin, etc.; IV. The ninth Book, on the 
Timurian dynasty of Hindustan, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; V. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and literary characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed the poetical designation of Najm “ a 
star/’ under which head he appropriates an article to himself in 
the biographical portions of these works. In that article we find 
that it is his intention some day or other to write his personal 
memoirs, and give an account of the celebrated characters with 
whom he has associated. 

The Majma’n-l Muliih is not regularly divided into Chapters 
or Books. 

CONTEXTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; On Eras and the Hindu Jugs and Rajas, p. 2 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Islam, p. 36 ; On the ’Ummayides, ’Abbasides and their branches, 
p. 128; On the Saffarians, Samanis, IsmaTlians, etc., p. 170; 
On the Turks, Saljuks, Atabaks, Afshars, Abdalis, etc., p. 232; 
On the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans 

1 In the chronogram which gives the date of 1231 a.h. (1846 a.d.), the author 
calls the work Zubda Gharaib , without the Arabic article. 
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of Dehli, p. 250; On the Kings of Jaunpur, Malwd, Grujarat, 
the Dakhin, etc,, p. 288 ; On the Timurian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360. 

Size —Folio, containing 458 pages, with 26 lines to a page. 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short¬ 
lived reign of Sh&h Jahan II., and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as to be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
the Bahru-1 Zakkhar and Zabdatu-l Gharaib , he says that 45 he 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing the ocean in the palm of the hand, or a desert within a 
span’s length. 

The Majma'u-l Muluk is at present very little known. My 
copy was obtained from the author direct. 
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CLIII. 

AKHBA'RAT-I HIND 

OF 

MUHAMMAD 111 Z A'. 

This volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Bahr-i 
Zakklidr . The words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264 a.h. (1847-8 a.d.). 

The work contains at the beginning some matter whfch is 
included in the Majmaht-l Muliik , but the greater part of the 
volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into Lahore. Much of this latter portion is included in 
the fourth volume, the Mafdtihu-r Rzasat. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1; Hindu dates and religions, the boundaries of 
Hindustan, its subjection to the Kings of Tran, and the in¬ 
troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, etc., 
p. 2; Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans of 
Dehli, p. 31; Kings of Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48 ; Timurian sovereigns of Dehli, down to 
’’Alamgir II., p. 68 ; Shah ’Alam, p. 125 ; Muhammad Akbar 
II., p. 173; English in India, p. 200 ; Nawabs of Oudh, 
p. 263; Afghans of Farrukh&b&d, p. 356; R&jputs and Jats, 
p. 374; Niz&ms of the Dakhin, Haidar "All, Tipu Sultan, etc., 
p. 407; Mahrattas, p. 437; Sikhs and Bundelas, p. 485. 

Size —Folio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be again re-writing it, for in a letter with which he has 
favoured me, I find he is enlarging it, and has divided it into 
thirteen different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies unimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was when he indited his first edition. 

EXTRACT. 

Governor - General Marquis Wellesley . 

This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhrab in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the composer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. He re¬ 
ceived his instruction in England, from the brother of Lord 
Cornwallis. The laws of Hindustan were the chief object of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in the Dakhin, and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haidarabad, an 
account of which shall be given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city ; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled them thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and were 
driven out of the Asafs (Nizam’s) State. Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con¬ 
tribution of upwards of thirty lacs was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Haidarabad. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipu Sultan 
the son of Haidar Naik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend with 
in India. Wellesley, having settled affairs at Haidarabad, went 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and dispirited, 
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on account of having been engaged in warfare for twelve or 
fourteen years, and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prepared them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultan, took possession of Seringapatam and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to the amount of krors of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent which was presented to the Nawab Wazir of 
Lucknow, and the like of which was never prepared even in that 
Stat e. 

In short, he adorned the chair of governorship in 1798 a.d. 
Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
Honourable Company was greatly in debt, no one would take 
the government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In his time, too, orders were given to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as the 
Ramayana, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who landed from English ships in Hindustan was 
first taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into the public service only after examination. 

Next year the Governor-General demanded a contribution 
from the Nawab Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both the governments. Terri¬ 
tory to the value of one kror and thirty-five lacs of rupees, which 
afterwards increased to an annual revenue of two krors, was added 
to the possessions of the British Government. The copy of the 
treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazarat. 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipu 
and that ceded by the Nawab Wazir, which extended from 
Allahabad up to Farrukliabad, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 a.d. a battle was fought 
with Sindhia and Holkar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshwas and the Dakhini chiefs. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor-General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Mahrattas, and 
having placed Baji Edo Peshwa on the rnosnad , took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhin and half of Gujarat for 
the British Government. Afterwards, the English defeated the 
Bhonsla Mahrattas, and took some territory from them also. 
Then they conquered the entire provinces of Dehli and Agra, 
and repulsed the French army which was in the pay of the 
Mahrattas. They also gave a signal defeat to Har N&th, the 
bondsman of Holkar, at Sh&h-JahanaMd. 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command the 
army which was despatched towards the west. He achieved 
great conquests, an account of which has been given above, in the 
general history of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Amir Khan, and a large tract of country fell into the hands of 
the English in the districts of Kalpi and Banda. The Govern¬ 
ment then regulated the affairs of the King of Dehli $ and an 
annual sum of fifteen lacs of rupees was sanctioned for His 
Majesty’s expenses. After this, they made an arrangement for 
the temple of Jagannath, which is a celebrated Hindu place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa; and assigned a 
small portion of the income derived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of the temple. They prohibited the custom of drown¬ 
ing children at Gangasagar. 

In short, before the arrival of this Governor-General, the 
Honourable Company’s territory did not exceed seven krors of 
rupees in revenue ; but through the great prosperity of this 
conquering noble, it increased to such an extent that it yielded 
an annual revenue of about fifteen krors . 

The Regulation, according to which tahsildars were allowed to 
take one-tenth of the revenue realized through them remained in 
force for six years, and the doors of prosperity were opened upon 
the face of the world. Notwithstanding that for the conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krors of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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the country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hindustan into their grasp. They did not know that now, on 
every inch of land, enemies, who possessed large forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pindaris, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Governor-General the justice to consider how much 
country he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in¬ 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
had treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Governor-General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo¬ 
sition. Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindustan by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Ghazipur, and then expired. In short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
having gained thousands of thanks and praises in Hindustan. 
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CLIY. 

MIFTAHU-T TAWA'RFKH 

OF 

THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE. 

This “ Key of History ” is a work highly creditable to the 
industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Beale, a clerk in the office of the Board of Revenue at .Agra. 

He has collected in this volume the many chronogrammatic 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
since the introduction of the Hijra era. In these are included 
the exact year and date of the births and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophers, and other eminent men. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care¬ 
fully recorded, and he has copied the memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. He has him¬ 
self, as have also his friends, composed several new ones, which 
are inserted in the work. The Christian, Hindi, Fasli, Illahi 
and Jalali eras are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of recording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotechnia, yet it is not with¬ 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are required 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might we 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to the venerable 
Olympiads : “Hail, ye guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, ye bridlers of the fanatical licence of chrono- 
logists ! 11 
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This kind of memoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Roman system of notation admits of it. 
In ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown, 
and even in modem times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for anagrammatic trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the numerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Roman 
system :— 

gloria lausque Deo saeCLorYM in sascYla sunto, 
but this is a very lame instance, as some letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from the computation. 

A better example is to be found in the distich composed by 
Grodart, on the birth of Louis XIV., in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to be a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion's Heart: 

eXorlens DeLphln aqYILas CorDIsqYe Leonle 

CongressY gaLLos spe LsetltlaqYe refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummal (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to them, 
according to a particular scale styled Abjad , because the first 
four units are represented by that word; a being equal to 1, 
b to 2, j to 3, d to 4. The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant: the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in order to combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There are four principal inodes of using the scale. 

1st. Mutlak , in which all the letters are requisite to the forma¬ 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutlak , in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. Tctmiya-dakhilu in which the numerical value of the 
letters used is less than the date required; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. Td miya-kharift, the contrary of the preceding, in which 
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the numerical value is excessive, and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. TausMk , an acrostic, in which the initial or final letter 
of each verse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the licence granted in the second 
and third instances, some of them are very ill-constructed. Many 
however, exhibit, to say the least, great inventive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 309, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar’s 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jah&ngir’s birth. Or take the following from p. 219: 

irv rr rr irv 

Tf= r # ctv civ Fr # 

joT (jj JL 

This quatrain represents the death of Babar in eight different 
ways ; each hemistich by itself represents the date: they there¬ 
fore give the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
the unpointed letters of the first hemistich with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un¬ 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seventh, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin¬ 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line. 

I have a chronograramatical treatise in my possession which 
evinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 a.h. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a flow that it would 
be difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that there was any¬ 
thin" artificial about its construction. 

o 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tarikh-nama , and a few others 
with like names, but*none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftahu-t Tawdrilch was lithographed at Agra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguished individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The Miftaliu-t Taivarikh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; First Century, p. 7 ; Second, p. 23; Third, p. 
31 ; Fourth, p. 41 ; Fifth, p. 46; Sixth, p. 64; Seventh, p. 79; 
Eighth, p. 114; Ninth, p. 158; Tenth, p. 203; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429 ; Thirteenth, p. 542. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
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Barbarkaj, i. 52 
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iii. 537; iv. 203 
Bkrha, vii. 520; viii. 56 
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BarCik, i. 444 
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Bhakar, \ i. 224,225,233, 
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v. 456; vi. 568; viii. 16 
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Bhbmhar&wah, i. 332,369 
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Bhamhara (R), vii. 361 
Bhandar-kal, iii, 177 
Bhiinder,vi.l08; vii. 21,47 
Bhandner, iv. 403 
Bhangar,ii.297,304; iv. 62 
Bhanra (R), vii. 361 
Bhanu-ganw, iv. 27 
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Bhardhna, ii. 524 
Bhari, iii. 303 
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Bhath, v. 244 
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Bhatti, i. 229 
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*Bhera, ii. 392, 426, 439, 
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Bhira, ii. 445 
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Bkoh, iv. 58 
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Bhonsla, vii. 15 
Bhopal, iv. 378; viii. 57,58 
Bhowa, iv. 56 
Bhow5l, vi. 74, 76, 106 
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Bhrij, v. 446 
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Bhfingir, vii. 411, 412 
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Bhnt, i. 57; ii. 392 
Bhutesar, i. 67, 63 
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Bidar, 1 iii. 233, 244, 247, 
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Bidrtir, iv. 104 
Bih, i. 34 
Bihand, ii. 438 
Bih&r, ii. 300, 305, 306 ; 
iii. 36, 312; iv. 10, 347, 
363, 462; v. 22; vi. 39 
Bihara,.vi. 433 
Bihisht&Md, vi. 115 
Bijagarh, iv. 391; v. 275, 
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vii. 18, 395, 490 
Bijalar, i. 72 
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Bildr, i. 65 ; iv. 244 
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Birwkn, ii. 662 
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Gwbliybr, > 297, 304, 322, 
Gwalior, ) 327,369,380, 
467; iii. 601, 603 ; iv. 
39, 47, 48, 49, 60, 265, 
270, 280,383, 385, 416, 
551 ; v. 12, 13,20, 486, 
493 ; vi. 163, 550 ; viii. 
296, 353 

Gwalior, (Siwblik), iv. 
19, 494; v. 357 ; vi.128 

Hadal, viii. 366 
Had&la, v. 439, 440 
Hadhbri, i. 169 
Hadrawur, i. 34 
Hafdapbra, vii. 306 
Hafizabbd, vi. 303 
Haibatpur, v. 138, 353 
Haidarbhbd, vii. Ill, 336 ; 

viii. 437 
Haitam, i. 71 
Hajar, ii. 247 
Hbjipfir, iv. 310, 333,363; 
v. 283, 372, 377; vi. 
39, 43, 49 ; viii. 429 
Hajnir, i. 62 ; iii. 36, 38 
Hakra (R), i. 256 
Hala, i. 370, 456 s 


Hbla-kandi, i. 316, 379 
Halbr, i. 444 
Haldeo, v. 399 
Haldi, iv. 285; v. 90 
Haldi-gbbt, v. 398 
Haldiptir, vii. 33 
Halin (R), iii. 433, 495 
Hal wad, v. 444 
Halwbn, i. 447 
Hamadbn, vi. 239 
Hambwarbn, vi. 554 
Hambbtti, iv. 232 
Hamirpdr, v. 464; vi. 30 
Hanbwal, i. 87, 357 
Hbndiya, vii. 395, 495 
Handd, iv. 551 
Haniar, ii. 200 
Hankdra, i. 339 
Hbnsi, i. 58, 394 ; ii. 135, 
140, 297, 352, 354, 370, 
372, 375; iii. 300 ; iv. 8 
Hans-mabbl, v. 362 
Hanswa, v. 279 
Hantir, iv. 126 
Hbpur, iii. 525 
Hard, vi. 623 
Harbi-kbir, iv. 8 
Hardafc, ii. 52 
Hardwbr, i. 52 ; iii. 458, 
510; vi. 382; viii. 170, 
230, 352 
Hari (R), ii. 291 
Haribo, ii. 578 
Hariptir, vi. 302 
*Haris (Hariscbandar- 
garh), vii. 60 
Haij, i. 37 
Harmakbt, i. 46, 64 
Haroli, iv. 63 
Harradawb, ii. 527 
Harrbn, i. 465 
Harribna, ii. 380; iv. 308, 
548 

Harru (R),iv. 231; vi. 367 
Harsira, vii. 60 
Hartbla, vii. 496, 498 
Hanij, i. 34 
Hardr, iv. 248 
'Harybb, ii. 578 
Hasak, i. 92 

Hasanbbbd, vii. 412; viii. 
16 

Hasan Abdal, v. 467; vi. 
310, 367 

Hasanpura, vii. 306 
Hashimiya, i. 420 
Hashtnagar, vi. 368 
Hbsi (R), i. 153 
Hasora, i. 46 
Hast Ain, i. 52 
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Hastinkpur. vi. 536; viii. 
Hatknpur, iii. 554 [10 

Hathkknt, iv. 65, 67,416 ; 
y. 102 

Hatyk, yi. 308-9 - 
Haur, i. 468 
Hauz-i ’Alki, iii. 226 

-Rkni, ii. 382 

-Rasul ana, v. 58 

Hawkritin, i. 72 
Hazkra, i. 303, 304 ; v. 
223, 232 ; yi. 368; yiii. 
81 


Hazkra Fkrigh, vi. 368 
Hazkrkt, yiii. 92 
Hazkrmard, i. 445 

£&,)<• *«».«, 
Helmand, i. 117, 467 
Hemakot, i. 340 
Hemaktit, i. 46, 64 
Hendmand, i. 467. See 
Hindmand 
Hijli, vii. 33 
Hill, i. 68 
Hima, i. 45 
Hims, i. 126 
Hind, i. 45, 53; iii. 28 
Hind and Sind, i. 188 
Hindal, vi. 295 
Hindan (R), viii. 147 
Hindbkri, l. 169 
Hindi, ii. 370 
Hindia, iy. 391, 396, 503 ; 
v. 290,441; yi. 84,124, 
559 


Hindmand, i. 117 ; ii. 415 
Hindon, i. 59, 395 
Hindu Kob, v. 223; vii. 78, 

81, 82 

Hindkn, v. 490 
Bindtipat, iv. 29 
Hindustan, i. 147 
Hinduwara, v, 398 
Hindwkn (Hindaun),iv.81 
Hind-wiri, iv. 67 
Hir, i. 50 
Hira, i. 50 
Hiripdr, vii. 54 
Hirkt, i. 419; ii. 136; iy. 

106, 167; vi. 565 
Hiskr Shkdmkn, v. 393 
Hiskr Firozah, | iii. 298, 
Hissar Firoza, j 354; iv. 

8, 249; vi. 225 
Hisskr, v. 230, 237 
Hlkdani, i. 50 
Hodal, v.27 
Hodhna, iv. 548 
Horitae, i. 468 


Hormkra, i. 468 
Hormtiz, iv. 95, 126. See 
Hurmtiz 

Hoshiykrpur, viii. 167 
Hubalin, i. 16 
Hugli, 1 vii. 31,211; viii. 
Hdglili,) 127, 327,379 
Hfind, i. 48 ; ii. 439 
Hurmtiz, i. 69; ii. 506, 
507; iii. 33; iv. 95,126 
Husaini, i. 335 
Husainpkr, vii. 512 
Husain Skgar, vii. 117 
Hushka-pura, i. 64 
Hushkara, i. 64 
Hyatila, i. 472 
Hypanis, i. 514 


Ibn Kkwkn, i. 15 
Ibrkhimptir, vi. 47 
Ibri, i. 37 
Hdalkbkd, vii. 307 
Tdar, v. 342, 360, 369,402, 
404; vi, 42 
Iikri, ii. 368, 369 
Ikdkla,} iii. 283, 294, 298, 
Ikdkr, j 308 ; iv. 8, 10 ; 
vi. 224 

Illkhkbas, iv. 457 ; v. 321, 
375, 437, 512 ; vi. 408 
Imknkbad, ii. 277; viii. 
80, 114 


Imtiykz-garh, vii. 534 
I'ndkn (R), vii. 59 
Indapur, vii. 54 
Indar, i. 52 

Indar-dar-bandi, ii. 124 
Indarab, ii. 407; iii. 401, 


480. Also Andarab 
Indari. iv. 242 
Indarpat, ) ii. 216; iii. 
IndarprastJ 148,227,228, 
303 ; iv. 477 ; vi. 538 ; 
viii. 10 
India, i. 20 
Indiranee (R), vii. 59 
Indore, vi. 396 
Indri, iv. 28 ; v. 485 
’Irkk, i. 420, 452 
'Irkk-i-’Ajami, i. 420 ; ii. 

677 ;iv. 167,186 ;vi. 566 
Irkki-i ’Arabi, i. 420 
I'rkn, vi. 548 ; vii. 243 ; 
viii. 258 

Irkwk (R), i. 48, 62 
Traj, )vi. 108, 160, 161; 
Inch, ) vii. 7 
IrijpGr, iii. 79 

^Mu.578;iii.408 


Tr-Kabtala, vii. 16 
J Tsa, vi. 106 
Hskkhel, ii. 441 
IskandarpGr, v. 381; vi. 
44 

Isl5.ma.bkd, vii. 263, 275 
Islkm-garb, iv. 494, 499 
Islkmptiri, vii. 346, 363, 
383 

Isrkl, vi. 522 
Istakbar, i. 418, 419 
Istiyk, ii. 293 
Ftimkdpur, viii. 53 
’Iwaz, iii. 36, 47 

Jkba, i. 13, 76 
Jabalptir, vii. 47 
Jahba, vi. 456 
Jabb51, ii. 137, 153, 154, 
282, 286, 291, 577 
JabbanAiii. 470 r 475,518, 
Jahkn, | 522 
Jadrkwar, i. 34, 36 
Jag-dara, vi. 80 
Jagdespdr, vi. 56 
Jagannktb, v. 511 ; vi, 
36, 86; viii. 439 
Jagat, v. 438 
Jagna, vii. 534 
Jabkban, iv. 49 
Jabkn, vi. 298 
Jabana, vii. 508 
Jabknkbkd, vi. 86 
Jabkngir-nagar, vi. 330 ; 

vii. 65, 241 
Jabangirpur, vi. 302 
Jabkn-numa, iii. 434,495, 
496 ; iv. 16, 94, 234 
Jahkn-pankb,iii.448,503, 
589 

Jabni, v. 507, 508 
Jabra, iv. 61 

Jailam (R), i. 63 ; ii. 139, 
456 ; iii. 476 ; iv. 525 
Jaimur, i. 66 
Jainagar, viii. 344, 365, 
367 

Jaipdr, i. 167, 169, 177, 
178 ; viii. 44, 52 
Jaitwar, v. 438 
Jajahoti, i. 57, 383 
Jkjmau, i. 54; viii. 221 
Jkjnagar, ii. 314 ; iii. 112, 
116, 117, 234, 312, 
314; iv. 10 
Jkjhotf, i. 384 
Jajpfir, iii. 113 
Jkjti Sarki, vii. 397 
Jakan (R), iv. 106 
Jakasb (R), i. 50 
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Jakkar, vii. 164 
J41, iii. 415, 485 
Jaldldbdd, y. 282,424; vi. 
313, 428; vii. 416 ; viii. 
172 

Jal5.ll, ii. 362; iii. 105 ; 

iv. 444; y. 74, 88 
Jdlandhar, i. 62; ii. 347 ; 
iii. 36, 162, 621 ; iv. 51, 
73, 520; y. 237; vi. 
378, 550 ; vii. 417 
Jalesdr, ii. 380; iv. 22, 23, 
26,47,287,380; v. 386, 
414, 504 ; vi. 186 ; yiii. 
53, 228 

Jdlhdr, iv. 39, 68 
J&li&t, viii. 388-9 
Jalkand, yiii. 176 
Jal-khet, iv. 546 
Jalkota, iii. 90 
Jdlna, vii. 11, 305 
Jdlnapdr, vi. 102 ; vii. 11 
Jdlor, ii. 238; v. 283, 354, 
363, 440 
Jaldgar, i. 234 
Jalup4ra, v. 307 
Jalwdtf (R), i. 176, 188 
Jamdri, v. 359 
Jambhd, i. 504 
Jarabo, iv. 96 
Jamd (R), iii. 410, 413, 
476, 482, 483, 522 ; iv. 
4, 49 

Jamkblr, vii. 16 
Jammd, iii. 467, 471, 517, 
519; iv. 56, 58, 415; 
vi. 125, 374, 555, 562 ; 
viii. 122 

Jammii (R), iii. 519 
Jamna, i. 54 
Jamnudri, i. 50 
Jampa, i. 71 

Jamrtid, v. 455 ; vi. 314 ; 

viii. 77 
Jamii, ii. 369 
Jdmdd, vii. 465 
Jamdn, vii. 240; viii. 96 
Jamdnd, iv. 458 
Jandwal, i. 86, 357 
Jandar, i. 380 
Jandara, i. 394 
Jandartiz, i. 40, 380 
Janddwal, 465 
Jandidr, i. 380 
Jaudidwdr, i. 465 
Jandrdd, ) i. 27, 34, 40, 
Jandtir, \ 77, 83, 380 
Jaogdr, i. 387, 483 
Jangazhati, vi. 437 
Jangli, i. 68 


Jdnhdva (R), iv. 56, 58 
*Janid (Jind ?), iii. 301 
Jdnipdr, v. 375 
Janjdn, iii. 416, 419,485, 
486 

Jdnjdba, iii. 537; iv. 232, 
234 

Jankdn, i. 138, 178, 387 
Janki, ii. 52 
Janksdi, i. 72 
Jannatdbad, v. 201 
♦Jarahi, vii. 11 
Jarak, i. 396, 400, 401 
Jdran Manjdr, iii. 70, 71, 
621 

Jarumanjur, iii. 621 
Jdrtoli, v. 104 
Jasdn, iv. 106 
Jasarkanur, vi. 47 
Jdsi, iii. 36 
Jasruna, vi. 126, 127 
Jaswant, vii. 526 
Jdt, vii. 361 
Jaundpur, vi. 411 
Jaundnpdr, iii. 307 
Jaunpur,iii. 307,312,354; 

iv. 10, 13, 29. 259, 368, 
455, 461,509; v. 35, 37, 
189,306,307; vi. 19,20; 
vii. 369 

Jaurdn, i. 81 

Jausa, v. 416, 420 ; vi. 

411. See Chaunsd 
Jdva, i. 70, 71 ; iii. 27 
Jaw5.ll, vi. 523 
Jawetari, i. 179, 180 
Jdwiydn, vii. 243 
Jazlra, vii. 289 
Jelam, ii. 41, 52,234 ; iii. 
36 

Jellasore, v, 386 
Jenghapdr, ii. 570 
Jerun, iv. 95 

Jesalmir, i. 293, 296, 489 ; 

v. 211; vi. 397 
Jessore, vi. 73 
Jetwar, i. 444 
Jewar, i. 167, 168 
Jhailam, i. 48 

Jliain, iii. 74, 102, 146, 
148, 172, 173,175,193, 
203,217, 541, 549, 622; 
iv. 49 

Jhajjar, iv. 8 ; v. 264 
Jhajusa, v. 445 
Jhdlawdn, v. 558 
Jh5.1awar, v. 437, 444 
Jham, i. 167 
Jband, vi. 463 
Jhang, v. 469 


Jhang-Sj^dl, ii. 422 
Jhdnsi, vii. 50; viii. 215, 
275, 284 
Jhantid, vi. 352 
Jhar, iv. 27 
Jhardwar, i, 48 
Jhareja, i. 218 
Jharka, iv. 484 
Jharkand, iv. 368; v. 112, 
201; vi. 19, 30, 47, 48, 
88, 551 

Jharna, viii. 46 
Jharna (R), v. 82 
Jh5rsah, iii. 622 
*Jhath (Cbatb), iv. 51 
Jhaunsi, vi. 393, 411 
Jhow, i. 365 
Jhdni, vii. 491 
Jhbsa, iv. 370 
Jhdsi, viii. 229 
Jibal Fallah, iv. 125 

-- Jalldn, iv. 125 

Jidda, ii. 246 
Jidiya, iii. 617 
Jihdn, i. 30, 50; ii. 32, 
256; iii. 400 ; vii. 78 

- (Indus), ii. 390, 

393 

Jilam, iv. 240 ; v. 165 
Jfldn, ii. 272, 576 
Jindb(R),iv. 70 
Jind, ii. 372, 375 
Jinjera, vii. 289 
Jinji, vii. 346, 348, 361 
Jirbdtan, i. 86, 90, 93 
Jfruft, i. 418 
Jit5ran, v. 363 
Jitasdran, vi. 22 
Jitgarh, viii. 46 
*Jitura, v. 386 
Jiwal, vii. 256, 271 
Jodpdr, 1, 317 
Jodhpur, vii. 187. See 
Joudhpdr 
Jola, vii. 53 
Jonau, iv. 106 
Joondhpoor, iii. 621 
Jorkal, iii. 401 
Josh4b-garm, ii. 288 
Josi, v. 321-2 
Joudhpdr, v. 211, 341, 
354,382. ^/soJodhpdr 
and Jddhpdr 
Jubdla, iii. 538 
Juckow, i. 430 
Jud, )i. 70; ii. 235, 297, 
Judi, j 346,365,396,397, 
555, 564; iii. 36, 107, 
410,477,482; iv. 232, 
240; v. 162, 164, 561 
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Judh, iii. 160, 621 
Jtidhan, vii. 60 
Jodhpur, iv. 406,531. See 
Joudhptir 
Juki, v. 211 
Jdlak, vi. 239 
Jumna (R), i. 49, 54 ; iv. 

4; vi. 77, 78. Also Jdn 
Jiin, i. 250, 313; iv. 463 
Jtin (R), ii. 42,52; iii. 79; 

iv. 477; v. 214; vi. 225 
Jundgarb, v. 350, 405, 

438, 459, 461, 466; vi. 
90 

Jund, 1 iv. 458, 459 ; v. 
Jdndh,) 18; vi. 46. See 
Chaundh 

•Jdnd (Ch&.wand), vii. 60 
Junir, vi. 235, 437 ; vii. 

17, 52, 54, 56, 58, GO 
Jdraft, ii. 402 
Jur-fattan, i. 68 
Jdijbn, i. 45 ; ii. 576 ; iv. 

165, 196 ; vi. 564 
Jurjdniya, ii. 577 
Jurz,i.4,10,126. tf^Juzr 
*Jusdi (Jhosi), v. 282 
Jtisf (Chaunsa), v. 93 
Jtitdna, v. 432 
Juzardt, i. 358 
Juzr, i. 4, 13, 25, 76, 358 
Jdzjdn, ii. 259, 576; iii. 

64; iv. 165 
Jdzjdndn, ii. 577 
Jwdla, iv. 415 
Jwdld-mukbi, ii. 445 ; 

iii. 318 

Kabd-kdndn, i. 39, 382 
Kabal, i. 72 
Kabal fatan, i. 72 
Kdbar; iii. 539 ; viii. 184 
Kabbatu-1 Isldm, iii. 575 
Kabil, iii. 32 
Kabrydn, i. 34 
Kdbul, i. 23, 45, 63, 92, 
429; ii. 9, 268, 403, 
412, 413, 414; iv. 233; 

v. 222, 424, 448 
Kdbul (R), i. 23, 47; ii. 

465; iv. 238, 239; vi. 
313 

Kabulistan, ii. 425, 442, 
502 ; iii. 398 
Kbbuliz, ii. 521, 529 
Kabdlpur, iv. 55 
Each, )i. 49, 65,66, 217, 
Kachbj 218, 267, 268, 
296 ; v. 440, 443; vii. 
238, 243 
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Kaebh Gandava, vii. 244 
Kachahkot, iv. 231 
Kach-kot, iv. 239 
Kachchi-sardi, viii. 169 
Kacbwah, iv. 274 
Kachwdra, iv. 406, 407 
Eaddapa, vii. 358 
Eadira, i. 77, 84 
Eaflristan, ii. 407-9 
Kagar(R),iv. 249; vi. 225 
*Kdghziwdra, vii. 38 
Kahdl-gdnw, iv. 462 
Kabarurud, v. 146 
Kdban, i. 235, 383 
Kahan (R), vi. 308 
Kahargaon, vii. 490 
Kaharphficba. vii. 62 
Kahdwan, vii. 370 
Xahcbana, vii. 62 
Eabkand, i. 67 
Kabkardn, vii. 494 
Kahlur, iv. 248 ; v. 40 
Kabmarwali, vii. 48 
Eahnpur (Cawnpore), iv. 
321 

Kahrdn, iii. 574 
Kabram. See Kuhram 
Eahtoli, v. 354 
Kabdra-kanil, iv. 29 
Kahwaran, ii. 284 
Kaikabdn, i. 382 
Kaikan, i. 381, 423, 448 
Kaikandn, i. 138, 139, 
381, 423, 456 
Eaikasdr, i. 90, 93 
K&il, iv. 103 
Kaili, iii. 548 
Kdm, ii. 130 
Kairodn, i. 445 
Eairunya, i. 14 
Kais, iii. 33 
Kaitali-sbahr, iv. 496 
Eaitbal, ) i. 62; ii. 337, 
Eaithar, ( 353, 372, 377; 
iii. 36, 245, 430, 494; 
v. 41 

Eaitoul, ii. 569, 571 
Kaiwan, iv. 217 
Xai, i. 391 
Kaj (R), i. 48 
Eajariki, i. 231 
Kdji-dar, v. 457 
Eajijat, i. 168 
Kajlf (R), vii. 65 
Kajrai, l. 57 
Kajtira, i. 384 
Kajtirdha, i. 57, 383 
Kajwara, i. 57 
Kdka, i. 338 
Kdkdn, i. 307 


Kdkdrdj, i. 387 
Kakrdla, i. 509 
Kakrani, v. 291 
Kalaba. See Koldba 
Kaldbagh, iv. 525 
Ealadi, i. 384 
Kalahdt, iv. 98, 125 
Kalakot, i. 362, 369, 370, 
402 

Kdla-kot, vii. 38 
Kaldnjer, ii. 568 
Kaldukot, i. 351 
Kalanor, 1 iv.57,66,245; 
Kalanur, / v. 241, 423 

-(in Dakhin),vii. 28 

Kald-pdni (R), iv. 37 ; 

vi. 313 

Kala-pdni, vi. 310 
Kaldrchal, i. 46, 65. See 
also Karachi] and Earajal 
Ealari, i. 384 
Ealari, i. 77, 78, 79 
Ealatur (Kalanfir), iv. 239 
Kaldwaz, ii. 399 
Ealbata, i. 87, 92 
Kaldah-Kahar, iv. 232 
Kdlewar, ii. 241 
Kali (R), viii. 147 
•Ealidah (Ealiydda), iv. 
393 

Kdli-gang (R), vi. 66, 67 
Kdlik, i. 51 

Kdlikot, iv. 98, 100 ; viii. 
386-7 

Kdli-nai (R), iv. 444 
Kalini (R), iii. 433, 495 ; 

iv. 256 

Kdlinjar, i. 58; ii. 231, 
355, 366, 369, 467, 

564 ; iv. 196, 235, 406, 
407, 478, 524; v. 189, 
333 ; vi. 9, 11, 553; vii. 
21 ; viii. 214 
Kdlinjar (on tbe Indus), 
ii. 560 

Eali Sind (R), v. 325 
Kdliya, vi. 387 
Ealiydda, vi. 134 
Kalkal-ghdti, v. 388 
Kalkdydn, i. 86 
Kail am, vi. 233 
Kallarf, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
129, 384 

Kallar-kahdr, iv. 232 
Edina (Gdlna), vi. 102 
Kdlpi, iv. 79, 266, 378, 
393,394,456,466,507; 

v. II, 105, 244, 319; 

vi. 11, 550; vii. 19; 
viii. 182, 215, 439 




Kaltil, iii. 54 
Kalfiw&l, viii. 94 
Kalw&n, i. 38, 80 
Khlwar, v. 166 
Khlwi, i. 27, 30, 384 
Kalykn, vii. 64, 179 
Kaly&ni, vii. 127 
K5m£i, viii. 228 
Kama, vi. 213 
K&ma (R), vi. 313 
K§.man, i. 25, 361 
Kkm&n-pah&ri, viii. 55 
Kamargarh, vi. 140 
Kam&un, iv. 484 ; v. 497, 
541; vi. 229, 561; viii. 
45. Also Kum&ian 
Kambal, i. 119 
Kambala, iii. 245 
Kambalf, i. 29, 34, 77, 
80 

Kambalmir, v. 276. See 
Kombalmir 

Kambhy, \ i. 27, 80, 34, 
Kambhya, / 38, 39, 66, 
Kamh&yat, ( 67, 77, 84 ; 
Kamhh&it, / ii. 163; iii. 
31,33,43, 74, 163,256, 
259; iv. 4; v. 193, 343, 
405, 435; vi. 15, 317, 
318, 353; vii. 238 
Kambil, iv. 47 
Kambila, iii. 614 
Kamhfil, vii. 90 
K&mhal, i. 27, 30, 363 
Kamkar, i. 25 
Kampat, vi. 413 
Kampil, ) iii. 105, 246; 
Kampila,) iv.48, 58,455; 

v. 74, 87; vi. 537 
Kamrti, ) i. 11,13,57,76, 
Kamrtin, J 361; ij. 307, 
Kamrdp,) 308, 310,312; 

v. 511; vii. 144, 265 
K&mnhul, i. 39, 40 
Kkmtil, i. 16 
Kamfin, viii. 365 
Kan, i. 338 
Kanab, viii. 167 
Kanarpur, i. 152 
Kamba, iv. 96 
Kancbi, i. 16 

Kanauj,i. 19,21,23,33,45, 
49,54,90,91, 147,454; 
ii. 41, 45, 51, 170, 241, 
297, 368,427,456,533; 

iv. 5, 26, 178, 205,263, 
278, 368,378,419,526; 

v. 304; vi. 552, 558, 
563 ; viii. 420 

Kand, i. 52 
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Kand&bel, ) i. 14, 29, 30, 
Kandhhil, } 34,38,106, 
Kandh&bel,) 127, 12 8, 
152, 38o, 440, 465 ; ii. 
415 

Kandahar (ancient), i. 14, 

1 21, 22, 48, 52, 63, 73, 

91, 127, 152, 445; vi. 
537 

- (modern), i. 117, 

238, 303, 307; ii. 415; 
v. 207, 219; vi. 130, 
302, 383; vii. 64, 87, 
89 ; viii. 145 

•-• (Dakhin), vi. 70, 

323,412; vii. 25, 52,58 
Kandahat, ii. 239 
Kand5.il, i. 83 
Kand5k, vi. 86 
Kandama, ii. 473 
Kandkna, vii. 272, 273, 
373, 382-3 
Kandar, iii. 463, 514 
Kandar, iv. 265 
Kandaria, viii. 386 
Kandarina, i. 86 
Kandh51a, i. 385 
Kandhar, i. 445 ; iv. 265 
Kandharak, i. 231 
Kanddr, iii. 90 
Kaner, iv. 464 
K5ngra, ii. 34, 445, 505; 
£ iii. 465; iv. 67; v. 355, 
507; vi. 374, 381, 517; 
vii. 68 

Kanhayat (Kambay), iii. 
256 

Kanhi-gazin, iii. 432 
K5nhp5r, ii. 458 
Kanhdn, iii. 86 
Kanik5n5n, i. 34 
Kanja, i. 16, 86, 90 
*Kanjb (read Kicha),v.87 
K&nji, i. 56, 66 
Khnjna, vii. 53 
Kan'kan, i. 67, 68 
Kankara, i. 58 
Kankdazh, vi. 554 
Kankyu, i. 58 
Kannazbun, 1 i. 29, 34,40, 
Kannazbflr, j 119, 389 
Kanobari (R), iii. 90 
Kansa, vii. 355 
Kantal, v. 420 
Kant-barahi, iii. 261 
Kant Gola, iv. 384; v. 

413, 498, 500 
Kanthtir, iv. 12 
Kanti, vii. 55 
Kantit, i. 55 ; v. 94, 95 


Kandlapdr, v. 48 
Kandr, v. 266 ; viii. 386 
Kan-vihar, i. 148 
Kanw&ha, iv. 267 
*Kanwabin, iv. 245 
Kanwari, iii. 106 
Kanwhri-garh, vii. 272 
Kapish, i. 47 
Kara, i. 306 
Karh, iv. 106 
K&rabagh, i. 303; v. 228, 
311, 314 
K5.r£i-bela, i. 365 
Karachi, i. 374 
Karachil, iii. 617. Sec 
Karajal and Kalarchal 
Kkrad, iv. 106 
Karhgar, v. 451; vi. 80, 81 
Kar§,h, iv. 106 
Karaj, i. 14 

Kara-jal, iii. 241. See 
Karachil and Kalkrchal 
Kar&j&ng, i. 63, 73 
Karaka, i. 509 
Karakhitai, ii. 402 
*Karakhptir (correction of 
Gorakhpur), v. 381 
Karambatan, ii. 311 
Kar&mhatti, iii. 54 
K&ran, i. 90 
Karan-tirat, i. 5.5 
Kark-s\i (R), iii. 452, 507 
Karatigin, v. 229 
Karaka, viii. 284 
Karbah&, i. 190 
Karcha-barh, vii. 62 
Kardan, i. 138, 139, 381 
Kardarhy&, i. 72 
Karez, vi. 348 
Kargishgh&l, ii. 561 
Karhar&., vi. 58 
Kari (Kaira), v. 179, 364, 
369, 431,432,433, 446; 

vii. 243 

Kari at, i. 59 ; iv. 97 
Karil, iv. 248 
Karkalu, vii. 144 
Karki, vii. 89 
Karkine, i. 510 
Karkinitis, i. 510 
Kark-kh&na, iv. 231 
Karkdz, i. 14 
Karmaj, vi. 567 
Karm&n, ii. 221 
Karmnas (R), iv. 283 
Karmtit, i. 87, 90 
Karnal, iii. 261,262, 263, 
264, 300; iv. 552; v. 
355; vi. 296; vii. 419; 

viii. 61, 81, 82 
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Karn&tik,vi. 549; vii. 126, 
139 

Karntil, vii. 391 
Karoda, iii. 286 
Karoha, i. 68 
Karor, iv. 398 
Karra, ii. 348, 352, 355, 
366, 379, 380; iii. 153, 
260, 312, 596; iv. 282; 
v. 94, 288, 420 ; via. 
215, 311, 408 
Karra-Manikptir, ii. 355, 
379; iii. 36; iv. 266 
Karsib, i. 50 
Kartal, v. 454, 464 
KarGr,i. 52,139,143,207 
Karwa, i. 55 
Kanv&il, i. 190 
Karwbu, i. 138 
Karwi (R), v. 492 
Karya-ganj, viii. 422 
Karzht, i. 394, 395 
Kbs,ii. 577 
Kbsa, vii. 355 
Kasahla (R), ii. 540, 542, 
543 

Kasair, i. 77 
Kasbin, ii. 577 
Kasdhn, i. 29 
Kasdbr, i. 34, 38, 39 
Kbshbn, vi. 239 
Kasbbin, i. 5, 361 
Kbshgar, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Kashmir, i. 19, 23,45, 63, 
90, 178, 444; ii. 42, 
411, 455; iii. 476; iv. 
496 ; v. 206, 235, 411, 
450; vi. 304, 307, 367, 
372; vii. 97, 98 
Kashhn, iii. 539 
Kashwin, ii. 577 
Kbsim-bhzbr, viii. 325 
Kasiprir, viii. 45 
Kaskar, ii. 247 
Kaskihbr, i. 77 
Kasmandf, ii. 375 
Kasmur, i. 238 
Kasna, viii. 192 
Kasrbn, i. 14, 81, 84 
Kasr-band, i. 77, 81 
Kasr-kajtiran, ii. 293 
Kasrkand, i. 29, 34 
Kassa, i. 121, 126, 201 
Kastir, iii. 527 ; vii. 491 
Kat^lj, iii. 449, 505 
Katalc, v. 443; vi. 408 
Katak-Banbras, v. 386, 
388,423, 511 
Kataka, iii. 698 
Kataljahr, vii. 60 


Katanka, vi. 30, 117 
Katbria, v. 446 
Katebr, iii. 105, 106 ; iv. 
14, 49, 64 ; v. 93; vi. 
229; viii. 303,310 pass. 
Kath, ii. 577 
Kathb-nadi (R), vi. 456 
Katheni (R), i. 50 
Kathiwar, i. 445, 524 ; v. 
197, 350, 430, 524 ; vii. 
68 

Katholi, vi. 354 
Katiana, i. 335 
Katif, i. 69 ; iii. 33 
Kati-gang (R), vi. 66 
Kator, ii. 407, 409; iii. 

401, 407, 481; vi. 370 
Katora, vii. 355 
Katrapur, vi. 73 
Kbttiwar, v. 197, 350. 

See Kathiwar 
Kaugha, i. 34 
Kaurhar, i. *298-9 
Kantptir, iii. 532 
Kawachir, ii. 402 
Kayb, i. 178 
Kayat, iv. 365 
*Kaytila, iv. 398 
Kbzertin, i. 418 
Kazwfri, ii. 577 ; v. 218 
Kedge, i. 29 
Kehran, viii. 92 
Kehun, vii. 12 (| 

Ken, i. 57 ; ii. 459 
Kenery, vii. 355 
Kerkitis, i. 510 
Kerketos, i. 510 
Khabalfk, i. 68 
Khabirun, i. 86 
Khabis, ii. 193 
Khachwa, vii. 233 
Khagar (R), iii. 429, 430, 
493; iv. 8 
Khaibar, iv. 516 
Khaibar jpass, v.452, 455, 
vi. 314 ; viii. 78 
Khairabbd, ii. 277; iv. 71 
Khajurbho, i. 383 
Kkajwa, vii. 233, 435 
K ha] war a, iv. 551 
Khakhar (R), iv. 8 
Kbalaj, iv. 193 
Khalganw, v. 95 
Khatilpdr, vii. 103 
Khalis-kotali, iii. 421-2, 
488 

Kham, iii. 91 
Khambr, ii. 275 
Kbambbit (Kambay), vi. 
353 


Khanhbligh, ) i. 72 ; iii. 
Kbanbblik, { 46;iv. 96 
Khandadbr, i. 445 
Khanderi, vii. 355 
Khbndes, » v. 275 ; vi. 
KhbndeshJ 138,241; vii. 

58,139; viii. 318 
Khandbar, iii. 79 
Khandi, iv. 25 
Khan-Ghbti, v. 94 
Kbanikin, ii. 247 
Khanptir, v. 381; vi. 82, 
456; viii. 167, 318 
Khans bi, i. 72 
Kbanshi, vii. 68 
Khbnwa, v. 490 
Khanwbh (R), i. 501 
Khar, vi. 309 
Kharbhbbbd, iv. 78 
Khbrak, i. 14 
Kbarak, iii. 299 
Kharbtiza, vi. 310 
Kbarid, iv. 283-4 
Kharla, iii. 345 
Kharosa, iii. 294 
Kharol, iv. 44 
Kbarpa, vii. 358 
Khartij, i. 81 
Khasptir Tanda, iv. 310 
Khatb vi. 73 
Khatab, vii. 77 
Khatbkhiri, vii. 36 
Khatihpdr, iv. 70, 73 
Khatlbn, ii. 125 
Khatur, vi. 312 
Khawah, ii. 407 
Khawak, iii. 401,407,481 
Khawbs, i. 92 
Khawbsptir, iv. 406, 502 ; 

vi. 303 ; vii 369 
Khawbsspur Tanda, iv. 

506 ; v. 243 
Khbz, i. 117 
Kbazar, i. 45 
Khelna, vii. 278, 338, 
370,371 
Kherbr, v. 291 
Khera-pbra, vii. 17 
Kber-darak, vii. 53 
Kherla. vi. 85, 97 
Khetwbra, iii. 303 
Khihar, i. 92 
Khikar, iii. 198 
Kbiljipdr, vii. 19 
Kbin, i. 15 
Khir, vii. 318, 321 
Khirki, vi. 344, 379, 380, 
412, 433 

Khitb, ) i. 73 ; ii. 232, 
Kbitai, \ 302; v. 163,164 
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Khizrhhhd, iii. 77, 300, 
350, 351, 550; v. 408; 
vii. 86, 106; yiii. 134 
Khizrpfir, vi. 73; vii. 144, 
269 


Khojand, i. 429 
Khor, iii. 31, 246; vi. 309 
Khoraja, viii. 322 
Khorandi, prop. Ghor- 
nadf (R), vii. 59 
Khudkbkd, viii. 92 [391 
Khujista-hunyad, vii. 194, 
Khuld&had, vii. 194, 395 
Khuld-maazil, vii. 407 
Khulm, iii. 400 
Khunduz. See Kunduz 
Khur, i. 77, 80; iv. 47 
Khuram (R), ii. 441 
Khur&shn, i. 20, 452; ii. 

154, 268, 269, 280 ; vi. 
Khurda, vi. 79, 355 [564 
Khurd-Khhul, v. 424 
Khurfakkn, iv. 126 
Khtir Kakhlia, i. 84 
Khurram&b&.d, iii. 572 
Khushhb, i. 312 ; iv. 232, 
234, 387 

Khut&n, iv. 171; vi. 545, 


554, 565 

Khutlan, i. 472 ; v. 229 
Khuzisthn, i. 400; ii. 568- 
Khwhja Khizr, v. 74 
Khwhja Riwhj, v. 228 
Khwhja Zaid, vii. 80 
Khwkrasm, \ i. 45, 429 ; 
Khwkrazm, > ii. 153,154, 
Khwkrizm y } 232, 577 ; 

iv. 167,176 
Khyssore, vi. 456 
Eia, i. 77 

Kick, ii. 559,562 

Sar.h 41 ’ 82 ^ 87 

Kidhn, ii. 286 
*Kfdhur (prop. Gidhor), 

v. 381 

Kikkn, i. 116, 117, 128, 
381; ii. 415 
Kil5ghar, vii. 106, 107 
Kilahkt, i. 69 
Kilakan, i. 16 
Kila-i aufed, i. 418 
Kill, iii. 166, 168 
Eilid-i futfih, vii. 364 
Xilk&yaii, i. 16, 90 
Kilmak, vi. Ill 
Kilo-khari,) ii. 331 ; iii. 
Kilti-ghari,) 126, 135, 

136, 148,227, 525, 620; 
iv. 477 ; viii. 11 


Kimar, iv. 19 
Kin, i. 72 

Kinhr, iv. 278 ; vi. 11 
Kinbra-i Rauz, iii. 491 
Eiojar, i. 400 
Kinkot, i. 244 
*Kinkfita (Gangtit), iv. 

244, 247 
Kinnazhtin, i. 14 
Kiorai, vii. 12 
Kipchak, i. 304 ; v. 145 
Kir, i. 77, 80, 83; vii. 318 
Kira, i. 24 
Kira-tal, i. 274 
Eiraj, i. 124, 125-, 189, 
390 ? 391, 441 ; vi. 463 
Kiranj, i. 5, 25 
Kirht, ii. 464, 466 
Kirhtin, i. 14 
Kird&n, i. 381 
Kiri, ii. 150, 273 ; iv. 138, 
1 98 

Kirkaeum, i. 510 
Kir Kay&n, i. 77, 81, 83, 
84 

Kirman, i. 14, 27, 33,151, 
417, 453 ; ii. 193, 194, 
398 ; 402, 551; iv. 95 
Kirtisi, i. 80 
Kis, i. 15, 67, 365 
Kish, i. 80; ii. 413, 415 
Kisham, v. 223, 228 
Kish an-Gang (R), vi. 372, 
373; vii. 30 

Kishangarh, viii. 52, 367, 
370 

Kisht, v. 46 
Kishtiwar, vi. 373 
Kistna (R), vii. 368, 383 
Kit, i. 53 
Kiy&ra, viii. 311 
Kiyatasa, i. 109 
Kiz, i. 29, 34, 38, 80, 365, 
456 

Kizk&n&n, i. 39,. 382 
Kohus, i. 514 
Kochi, iv. 244 
Eodal, viii. 55 
Koel, iv. 270, 272; viii. 

1.17. See Kol 
Koeena (R), vii. 364 
Koh, iii. 177 ; iv. 81 
Kohana, iii. 381 
Kohkt, vi. 456 ; vii. 95 
Koh-hatah, vii. 65 
Koh-p&ya, i. 381; ii. 375; 

iii. 350 
Kohila, iv. 55 
Kohist&n, i. 419; ii. 136; 

iv. 167; vi. 567; viii. 92 


Kohr5m, ii. 216; iii. 621. 

See Kuhram 
Koilad, viii. 386 
Koji, viii. 386 
Koka, vi. 90 

Kokan, vii. 52, 59, 289. 

Also Konkan 
Kokanda, v. 341, 397, 
398, 400; vi. 59, 438 
Kokar country, iii. 36 
Kokarmanda, vii. 395 
Kokra, vi. 79, 344 
Kol, i. 15; ii. 222, 224, 
343, 358, 380; iv. 13, 
50 ; v. 74, 87 ; viii. 228, 
321. Also Koel 
Kol (in Dakhin), vii. 53 
KolSh, v. 227, 229, 230, 
392 

KolUba, vii. 290, 355; 

viii. 285 
Eolabi, v. 268 
Kolapiir, vii. 56, 338 
Kolks, vii. 411 
Koliwhra, v. 193 
* Kombalmfr, Vv. 276,326, 
Komhhalmir,} 341, 397, 
410; vi. 58 
Kombha, vii. 59 
Komkam (Konkan), i. 4 
Kona, v. 266 
Konhjfir, v. 266 
Kondal (or Gondal),iii. 264 
Konkan, i. 4, 60 ; ii. 202. 

Also Kokan 
Kophes, i. 514 
Kor, vi. 309 

Kora, vii. 233 ; viii. 221, 
341,342, 408 
Kor& JTah&.n&Md, viii. 50, 
52 

Korax, i. 510 
Kori, i. 446 ; v. 375 
Koriya, vi. 144 
Koriya-ganj, viii. 310 
Korok-ondame, i. 510 
Korok-ondametis, i. 510 
KorwAi, viii. 58 
Kor-zamin, i. 237 
Kosha, i. 77 

Kosi (R), ii. 316 ; iii. 293 
Kot, ii. 456 
Kota, v. 325 ; viii. 57 
Kotara, i. 296 
Kothi, iv. 75 

Kotila, iii. 430, 449, 455, 
456, 458, 493, 505; vi. 
523. Also Ktitila 
Kotah-b&z-b&b, ii. 287 
j£ot-pakali, vi. 57 
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Kotta, ii. 456 
* Kowab (R), iii. 307 
Kranghir, viii. 388 
Krokala, i. 509 
Ktich, ii. 310 ; vi. 59, 72, 
73, 553 

-Bih5r, vii. 65,144, 

265, 269 

--Hhj6, vii. 65 

*Kudi(R),iv. 457; v. 375 
KGfa, i. 420, 426, 427 
Kufej, i. 418 
Kutis, i. 33 
Kuhhrf (R), iii. 79 
Kflhi (R), i. 49 
Kukrcim, ii. 216, 297, 300, 
302, 376; iii. 36, 73, 
245, 621 ; vi. 198 
Etij, i. 417, 418 
Ktii (R), i. 48 
Kuka, iii. 464, 468, 514, 
516 

Kulaibnagar, iii. 138 
Kiilam, i. 68, 95 ; iii, 31 
-—— Mali, i. 77,- 85 
Kulbarga, iii. 247, 258 
iv. 96, 121 ; vi. 231, 
557; vii. 28, 55, 126, 
324, 534 
Kulhktb, iii. 33 
Ktili, i. 85 
Ktilim, viii. 387 
Kulp&k, vii. 411-12 
Kiim, Hi. 491, 577; iv. 
Kumra,} 196 
Kum&r, i. 8,13, 23 
Kumhra-samundar, vi. 74 
Kum&fin, 1 ii. 408, 462 ; 
Kum&yfin, J iv. 50 ; vii. 

107 ; viii. 347, 348 
Kumba, i. 139, 143,144 
Kumbh, i. 159, 161 
Kumbher, viii. 208, 213, 
225,227,321, 362, 363, 
367 

Kiinak, i. 56 
Ktiuarpal, iii. 80 
Kun&war, i. 46 
Ktinch, ii. 459 
Kfinchf-ran, iii. 324 
Kundaki, i. 60 
Kundali, iv. 22 
Kunduz, ii. 143, 154; iii. 

398, 479; v. 224, 392 
Kuner (R), ii. 465 ; vi. 
313 

Kunjh, iv. 460 
Kuiijpiira, viii. 148, 170, 
278 

Kunju, i. 72 v) 


Kunwkri (R), iii. 79 
KGpila, iii. 455, 493, 505, 
510,511. See Kutila 
Kdra, i. 16 
Kuraj, i. 189, 197, 391 
*KuiAkktir, iv. 7 
Kuramania, ii. 568 
Kuriat, ii. 465 
Kur-khet, iv. 439; v. 318 ; 

vi. 536, 539 
Kurwhn, ii. 576 
Kusa, i. 84 
Kuskri (R), i. 64 
Kusdar, i. 118, 456 ; ii. 
18, 242, 268, 435; iv. 
159, 160, 174; v. 557 
Kushk-firozi, ii. 333 
Kushk-i sabz, ii. 382 
Kuskk-i shikhr, iii. 303, 
353 

Kiitila, iii. 455 ; iv. 24, 
25, 27, 32,53, 75, 247; 
v. 357. See Kotila 
Kuwiiri (R), iii. 542 
Kuwa.sbir, i. 417 
Kuzdhr, i. 465 

L5bet, i. 14 
Labi, i. 37, 38 
L&dafi (R), i. 50 
Ladakh, vii. 164 
L6.dan (R), i. 52 
Ladhna, v. 48 
Ladgaon, viii. 97 
Ladhu Sar&i, v. 74 
L&fat, i. 14 

Laghman, ii. 442. See 
Lamghan 
Lahair, v. 102 
Lhhari, i. 49, 378; ii. 316 
Lalihwar, i. 46, 91 ; ii. 59 
Lbhiriya, i. 378 
Lahnbr .(Lahore), iii. 526 
L&hor, } ii. 59, 129, 281, 
Lhhore, j 294, 426, 440, 
464; iii. 107,200,526; 
iv. 56, 76, 201, 241; v. 
108, 313, 459; vi. 10, 
265; viii. 60, 114, 353 
Labor, i. 91 

Labori bandar, i. 251,277, 
374 

Lahrhwat, iii. 227, 303 
Labsa, i. 69 ; iii. 33 
Lahfir, i. 65 

Lab nr, ii. 59, 129. See 
Lahore 

L&kha, i. 138, 145, 369 
LakhanpGr, vi. 126, 128 
I Lakbi, i. 501. See Lakki 


Lakhi Jangal, iv. 398 ; 
viii. 265 

Lakhnaur, ii. 319 
Lakbnauti, ii. 260, 301, 
307,317,329, 343,380; 
iii. 36, 112, 120, 121, 
234, 243, 539; v. 95, 
415 ; vi. 224, 226, 553 
Lakbnor, iv. 384 ; v. 215, 
505 

Lakki, i. 250, 2*5; ii. 
242 

Lakk’alavi, i. 481 
Lakri, i. 234 
LUkwaram, i. 71 
*Lalang {cor. o/Alang). 
Lai B&.gh, vi. 390, 395, 
418 

Laldong, viii. 175, 183 
Lamankhn, i. 47 
Lambri, i. 70 
Lamghhn, i. 47 ; ii. 22, 
426, 435, 436; iv. 163; 
v. 233 ; vi. 568 
Lamghhnht, ii. 436 
L&muri, i. 71 
L&.nda (R), vi. 313 
Landye (R),ii. 465 
L an gar Kandahar, i. 240 
L&nhaur, ii. 59 
Lanjab&ltis, i. 71 
Lank, i. 66 
Lanka, iii. 91, 550 
Lanskar {prop. Zanskar), 
vii. 164 
Lhr, i. 378 
Lhr (R), i. 526 
Lira, iii. 542 
Lar&n, i. 66 
Lar£u5, iii. 298 
L&.rawi sea, i. 24 
Lhrdes, i. 61 
Lhri Bandar, i. 377 
Larike, i. 355, 357 
Lhrjal, i. 65 
Las, i. 365, 442 
Lashan-haran (R), i. 53 
Lasiir, vii. 15 
Lhta, i. 24, 355, 357 
Lata-desa, i. 61 
Latti, viii. 24 
L&yaghon, viii. 92 
Lidda, i. 62 

Lobana, i. 110, 138, 187, 
191 

Loh&na Daryh. (R), i. 362, 
369 

Lohanpbr, i. 362 
Loharani, i. 49, 61, 66 
Lobari, i. 240, 248 
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Lohawar, i. 62, 65; ii. 
59. 392, 456; iii. 36. 
See Lahore 
Lohgknw, vii. 66, 59 
Lohgarh, v. 207; vi. 97 ; 
vii. 424 

Lohkot, ii. 455, 464,467; 

iv. 497 

Lohor (L&.hore),ii. 301,303 

Lohiir (Lahore), ii. 59, 240 

Lohri, v. 206 

Loni, ii. 345; iii. 432, 495 

Lonihara, vii. 18 

Lortih, ii. 240 

Losha, i. 77 

Luar, i. 16 [492 

Lucknow, iv. 276,280; v. 
Ludfina, l iv.53;v.422; 
Ltidhiyhna, / yiii. 107 
Luhkranl, i. 49 
Luhari, v. 206 
LOk, ii. 242 

Luknor, iv. 384. See 
Lakhnor 
Lulu, i. 16, 90 
Luluwa, i. 86 
Ldn, viii. 340 
Lundye (R), vi. 313 
Ltiniya, i. 91 
Lus, i. 29 

Ma’bar, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 33, 
45, 47, 50, 74, 78, 85, 
243, 339, 550, 618 
M&chehri, viii. 228 
M&chin, i. 45, 46 ; iii. 32; 

iv. 96. Also Mah& Chin 
Mkchiw&ra, v. 96 ; viii. 
106, 107 
Machhli, vi. 390 
Machhli-ganw, vii. 12 
Machd (R), i. 522 
Mad, i. 406 
Madad, iv. 496 
Madades, i. 54 
Madkin, v. 152 
Madkran, v. 385; vi. 326 
Mad’bgarh, vi. 57 
M&dter, i. 87, 91 
Madras, viii. 325 
Madurk, iii. 91; vii. 139 
MahAhalastkn, i. 59, 60 
Mahkban, ii. 458, 460; 
vi. 564; viii. 66. Also 
Mahawan 

Mahh Chin, i. 64,71. Also 
Macbin 
Mabain, v. 57 
Maha-Kot, vii. 38 
Mabkli, i. 34 


Mahalkarra, v. 396 
Mahanadi (R), i. 356 ; iv. 

11; v. 388 
Mahandw&ri, iii. 354 
Maharatu-1 Hind, ii. 44 
Mahari, iv. 16 
Mahawa, vi. 55 
Mah5,wall, iv. 309 
Mahawan, ii. 368, 460; 

iv. 63. Also Mah&ban 
Mahdi-ghat, viii. 215 
Mabdipur, viii. 276 
Mahfuza, i. 371, 372, 442, 

465, 482 

Mahganw, vii. 12 
Mahi (R), i. 356 ; v.435; 
vi, 356, 363 

Mahindari (R), } v. 344 ; 
Mahindri, j 435; vi. 
16, 37 

Mahindwari, iv. 25 
Mahir, vi. 47 
Mahla, iv. 398 
Mahminkra, iv. 525 
Mahimidhb&d (Dakhin), 

v. 196, 353, 369, 442 ; 

vi. 16 

MahmtidaMd (Bengal), 
vi. 45 

Mahoba, i. 383; ii. 232, 
462; iv. 13 ; vi. 30 ; 
viii. 215 

Mahp&lpdr, iii. 354 
Mabr, ii. 368 
Mahrard, viii. 372 
Mahrkt, vi. 563; vii. 126 
Mahrat-des, i. 60 
Mabrauli, v. 74 
Mabrola, iii. 303 
Mahu, vi. 90 
M5htili, vii. 56, 59 
Mahdmahra, i. 60 
Mabur, vi. 232, 563 
Mahtira, i. 54, 59 
Mahwa, i. 296 
Mahw&ri, vi. 106 
Mahyak, i. 84 
Maibar, i. 366 
Maidara, i. 87 
Mbildi, i. 37 
Maimanah, vii. 76, 79 
Mairtha, v. 274 See 
Mirtba 
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Sirwti (R), iv. 280 
Sfsam, i. 159, 160, 161, 
387, 397 

Sisttin, i. 386,417; ii. 131, 
175, 578; iii. 64; iv. 
166; vii. 87 
Sit (R), i. 50 
Sita (R), i. 50 
Sittipur, v. 369 
Sittira, i. 296 
Situnda, vii. 25 
Sittir, i. 238 
Siti-ganw, vii. 13, 499 
Sivkpdr, vii. 262, 272 
Siwtaik, ii. 279, 297, 325, 
352, 375, 380;. iii. 199, 
460, 513; iv. 494; v. 
108, 248, 267, 497 ; vi. 
125, 198, 561 
Siwhn. See Sihw&n 
Siw6.ua, iii. 78, 550; iv. 
406; v. 166, 382, 383: 
vi. 53 

Siwi, i. 237,306, 307; vi. 
130, 568 

Siwi Stipar, v. 325 
Siwistkn, i. 138, 145,160, 
224, 260,310, 317, 383, 
386; ii. 236, 242, 303; 
iii. 165; iv. 59; vi. 
222; vii. 236 
Siyah-6b (R), iv. 256 
Siy6h6n, v. 208 
Siyahwhn, v. 208 
Siy6t, i. 52 
Siytir, i. 62 
Sobdr, i. 207 
Sodra, ii. 234, 435, 442, 
446; iii. 36; v. 165; 
viii. 167 

Sodra (R), ii. 234, 347, 
365 ; iii. 268 
Sogbd, i. 49 
Sohrtat, iii. 540 
Sojhat, v. 363 
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Somnat, i. 49, 61, 65, 66, 
67, 97; ii. 192, 249, 
468; iii. 42, 74, 549; 
iY. 180; yi. 90 
Somnktb pattan, i. 355 
Sonbar, y. 88 
Sonpat, jiii. 601; y. 26, 
SonpathJ 34, 355; Yiii. 
157 

Soobanreka (R), y. 386 
Sorath, i. 444 
Sri-ghkt, Yii. 65 
Sribote (Srikot), vi. 368 
Srinagar (Kashmir), iY. 
498; y. 129, 454, 457 

-(Siwklik), vii. 105, 

106, 230 * 

- iY. 37 

Sripbr, vii. 33 
Sriswagarh, ii. 459 
Skbkra, i. 24, 27, 39, 77, 
85,402 

Suchakshu (R), i. 50 
Stidbn, i. 44 
Sbdbara, vi. 299 
Sufbra, i. 66 
Sugbm (R), Yi. 96 
Suhkn (R),iY. 231, 237 
Stii-mikni, i. 277 
S6i S6par, v. 104, 325 
Subknia, i. 59 
Suket, vi. 185 
Sulaiman mountain, iii. 
399, 480 

Sultbn-Kot, ii. 304, 368 
Sultanpdr (inBaglkna), y. 
275, 406, 434; vii. 54, 
66, 395, 465 

*-(Bundelkhand) ,iii. 

79 

--(near Bijkpfir),vii. 

28, 54 

-- (near Dehli), iii. 

254, 303 

-- (in Pan]kb), iv. 

244, 387; v. 206; vi. 
240,265,270,297, 367; 
yii. 417 

-( , W'arangal),iii.233 

Sumkrgkn, iii. 264 
Sumatra, viii. 389 
Sumatra, i. 70 
Sunkr-gknwOiii.113,116, 
Sun&r-gkon, j 234, 236, 
243, 303 ; iv. 417, 480 ; 
vi. 45, 73, 76, 106, 109 
S (indip, vii. 31 
Stingar, v. 192 ; vi. 14 
Sunju, i. 72 
Sunmiani, i. 523 


Sfipa, vii. 256, 261 
Stipar, y. 325 
Sbra, i. 34 
Sbrabkya, i. 30, 402 
S6rajgarh,iv. 508 ; y. 381 
Sdraj-kund, ii. 538, 549 
Sur&sbtra, i. 359, 521 
Surat, i. 359; v. 197, 331, 
343, 344, 350,501 ; vi. 
15, 42, 125 ; vii. 25, 
216,238, 287; viii. 202, 
390, 392 

Stiratb, y. 197, 350, 432, 
437, 440, 461,466 
Subarah, i. 34 
Surharpbr, v. 296, 301 
Surkhkb, v. 425 ; vi. 315 ; 

-(R), vii. 80 

Surmin, ii. 577 
Surseni, v. 81 
Susa, iv. 517 
Sutlej (R), i. 48; ii. 52; 
iii. 300 

Swkd (Swkt), v. 450 ; vi. 
80, 450 

Swalh, viii. 389 
Swku (R), iv. 231 
Swkt, vi. 80. iSee Swkd 
Sye (R), ii. 463 ; iv. 509 ; 
vi. 41 

Tkban, i. 76 
Tabar, iii. 90 
Tabarkn, ii. 578 
Tabarbindh, ii. 200, 302, 
322, 325, 353, 372; iii. 
36 ; iv. 11, 68, pass .; 

v. 265 

Tabaristan, i. 467 ; ii. 272 
Tabbas, i. 419; ii. 193; 

vi. 565 

Tabriz, v. 219 
Tbfakrii,4, 13,21, 25, 76, 
Tafan,) 99, 360 
Taghurabad, i. 272 
Tahirabkd, ii. 277 
Taidu, iii. 46 
Taifand, i. 99. See Tafan 
Taiz, i. 39 

Taj bra, iv. 44, 75, 273 
Tkipbr, vi. 71 
Tak, ii. 276 ; iii. 64 ; iv. 
169 

Takaroi, 1 y. 386 ; vi. 53, 
Takarobi, I 75 
Tbkas, i. 46 
Takarharbd, ii. 274 
Tbkashir, i. 46 
Takdari, i. 303, 304 
Takhati, vi. 141 


Takbbar, ii. 284 
Takia Majntin, viii. 146 
Takinkbad, ii. 132, 271, 
280,284,286,293,578; 
iv. 193 

Takrobi, vi. 53 
Taksba-sila, i. 46, 504 
Talahti, i. 225 
Tbl-gknw, vii. 19 
Tblikan, i. 419; ii. 141, 
142,273, 388,400,578; 
y. 223, 227, 228, 229; 
viii. 32 
Talina, iv. 34 
Tbl-katora, viii. 55, 134, 
Talner, i. 356 [138 

Talpat, iii. 121. See Tilpat 
Taltam, vii.'25 
Talbka, iii. 148 
Talwandi, iv. 32, 40, 77, 
y. 508 

Talwbra, i. 138, 366 ; iv. 

70; y. 267 
Tamak, vi. 308 
Tambbor, iii. 623; vi. 366 
Tamhk, iv. 391 

vi. 308 

Tbmirkm&n, i. 369 
Tamtama, iv. 33 
Tbna, i. 24, 60,61,66,67, 
68,89, 115,415; iv. 96 
Tanbsiri, iv. 96 
Tanda, iv. 310, 327; v. 
381, 394, 416; vi. 45, 
76; viii. 311 
Tbnesar, ii. 40 
Tangtit, ii. 391 
Tanjbwar, i. 66 
Tankal, iii. 86 
Tankala-bbli, ii. 353 
Tanki, vii. 57 
Tanna, i. 89. See Tbna 
Tborb, iv. 75 
*T appal. iS^NuboBatal 
Tbram, ii. 272 
Tasbkand, iii. 567 
Tbpti (R), iii. 87; vi.389; 
vii. 406, 495 

Tkragarh, vi. 522, 523 ; 
vii. 69 

Tarambani, vi. 78 
Tarangcbi, i, 295 
Taraya, iii. 539 
Tbrikanda, vii. 412 
Tarsari, iv. 51 
Tanvaklij, i. 87. 

Tkta, \i. 91, 273; ii. 563; 
Tatta,j v. 206, 208, 456, 
459, 461. See Tbatta 


Tamiak, 1 
Tamihak,) 
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Tawadkar, vi. 369 
Tbwi (R), iii. 87 
Taxila, i. 46, 604 
Tekhar,) iv. 66, 67, 67, 
Telhar, j 73, 74. See 
Tilhar 

Telingana, iii. 49, 660; 
vi. 104, 549; vii. 25, 
68, 315 

Tenasserira, iv. 96 
Teria-ghari, v. 200 
Thhlir, vii. 362 
Thambor, vi. 366 
TbAnesar, i. 64, 62, 620 ; 
ii. 40,295, 452; iv. 174, 
176, 439; v.318; vi. 536 
Thangar, Iii. 226, 300, 
Thankar,} 304 
Tharr, i. 403 
Tharra, i. 398, 446 
Tkari, \ i. 216, 218, 224, 
Tharri,} 344, 404, 486 
Thkti, i. 310 

Thatha,\i. 217, 273, 276, 
Thatta, J 374, 500; iii. 
261, 263, 264, 319 ; vi. 
523; vii. 61. Also 
Tutta 

Thtin, viii. 360, 361 
Thnrr, i. 487 
Tiatura, i. 356 
Tibet, i. 20, 33, 44, 45,57, 
73; ii. 309; vii. 62,73 
TihSaru, ii. 310 
Tilbk Ghnnbn, iii. 401 
Tilang, iii. 78, 231, 618; 
vi. 549 

Tilangi, vii. 16 
Tilhar, iv. 415 ; viii. 303. 

See Telhar 
Tiliagnlly, v. 200 
Tilianptira, viii. 380 
Tilihhat (Tilpat), ii. 374 
Tilla, ii. 450; vi. 307 
Tilpat, 1 ii. 374; iii. 172, 
Til-pat,j 173, 203, 525, 
528 

Tilfit, i. 57 
Tirarbn, ii. 284 
Tir, i. 29 4 
Tira, vi. 106 
*Tirambak, vii. 10 
Tirauri, ii. 295 
*Tirbang, vi. 333. See 
Trimbak 
Tir-girbn, v. 223 
Tirharab, iv. 29 
Tirbiit, if. 375 ; iii. 234, 
294; iv. 29 ; v. 96, 426; 
vi. 551; viii. 130 


Tiz, i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 65, 
80 ; ii. 568 
Tobra, iii. 350, 351 
Todab,iv. 49; v. 362,370 
Tohbna, iii. 428, 492 
Tolak, ii. 296 
Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 
Tookaroi, v. 386 
Tora, vii. 502 
Torbela, v. 661 
Toma, vii. 376, 377 
Totak, vi. 74 
*Xrimbak, vii. 10, 52, 59, 
60, 66 

Trimbawati, vi. 353 
Tringalwbri, vii. 59, 60 
Tnbaran, i. 77, 81. See 
Tur5n 

Tugblikabad (Sind),i. 313, 
351, 401 

--— (Dehli), iii. 234, 

235, 589; iv. 257 ; viii. 
11 

Tugblikpur, iii. 354, 381, 
431, 452, 495, 508 

-i Kasna, iii. 354 

- Mnlhk-i Kamtit, 

iii. 354 

Tnbari, viii. 92 
Tnkharistau,i.44,92,419, 
443, 453; ii. 125, 146, 
411, 578 

Tukhiristan, ii. 32, 578 
Tulamba, ) iii. 413, 484 ; 
TularabhaJ iv. 70, 73,77; 

v. 355, 359, 469,508 
Tulishar, i. 65 
Tumkbadra (R), vii. 377 
Tfimrf, vii. 538 
TCmg, i. 340 

Tungabhadra (ft), vi. 230 
Tbnus (li), vi. 394 
Tur, i. 344, 403, 486 
Thrkji, i. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
38, 65, 77, 152, 382, 
385, 456 

-(Gulf), i. 65, 378 

Turk, i. 45 

Turkist&n, i. 46, 468 ; ii. 

309, 353; iv. 96 
Turmuz, i. 49 ; iii. 400 ; 
vii. 79 

Tbs,ii. 136,297,491,578; 

v. 218 ; vii. 87 
Typhaonia, i. 514 

J Ubb5d, ii. 75 
TJharo, i. 523 
Ubbwar, i. 231 
TJbra (R), ii. 41 


Ucb, li.67,225,229,365, 
Ucbb, J 406; ii. 240,241, 
259, 301,302,303,325, 
344, 351, 554, 555 ; iii. 
36, 480, 522; iv. 32 ; v. 
211 

17cb ^lultan, ii. 241 
TJdaipbr, i. 210 
Udgir, vii. 62, 55, 58 
Udhafar, i. 208, 210 
Udhkphr, i. 210 
ITdipbr, v. 171, 326,402; 

vi. 42,59,98, 110,338; 

vii. 299 ; viii. 51 
Udyanapbr, i. 47 
Ujab, vi. 205 

Ujain, )i.59,60,126,356, 
Ujjain,} 441; ii. 328 ; iii. 
543; iv. 378, 385, 393, 
524; v. 54, 291, 330; 

vi. 15, 124, 134, 559; 

vii. 19 


Hjama, j { 321 , 411 
Uijaimya, j 5 

’Ukba Ghnzak, ii. 20 
Ulur, vi. 305 
Umalnii, i. 66 
’Urabn, vi. 354 
’Umarkot, i. 260, 263, 292, 
296,297,531,532. Also 


Amarkot 
Umri, i. 93 

Uuarptir, i. 251 ; v. 463 
Undacha,Iv. 460; vi. 58 ; 
Undcha, j vii. 7, 4 8. See 
Urcha 

ITndaran, i. 87, 357 
TJrasir, i. 16 

I7rcha, vi. 58, 113; viii. 

68. See also Undcha 
Urdabishak, i. 55 
Ur-desa, i. 16 
TJrgand, iv. 170 
Uribar, i. 55 
Urtasir, i. 16 
*Usa, vii. 52, 55, 58 
Ushkkrb, i. 64 
’Usmbn KMtur, vi. 368 
’Usmanpur. v. 430, 432 
Utarkol, vii. 65 
Uzaiu (Ujjain), i. 126 


Yandkn, i. 14. Also 
Wandau 
Yeskkh, ii. 549 
Yigo-gad, i. 403, 522 
Yijeh Kot, i. 403 
Yingar, i. 522 
Yixam-gam, v. 440 
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Vfr-n5g,) iii. 476, 522; 
Yir-ubk, j vi. 304, 373 
Yfrpfir, v. 437 
Yishalgarh, vii. 278 
Yiziapfir, ii. 468 

AYadh^wah(R),i. 168,172 
AYageh Kot, i. 403 
AYahind \ 

AYaihind r (R),i.l57,256; 
Wahind- i iv. 525 
s&.gara / 

AYahiristan, ii. 289, 292 
AYaihind, i. 48, 63, 445 ; 

ii. 28,33,150,426,438 
AYhin, vi. 539 
AYaira, viii. 361, 367 
AYajrail, v. 497 
AYakamrfi, v. 447 
AYakilptir, viii. 136 
AYakinkera, vii. 377, 382, 
390 

AYhkwhk, iii. 539 
AYalaj, iv. 193 
AYalasht, ii. 284 
AY&lihn, ii. 556 
AYallay, i. 355 
AYhndan, i. 77 ; vii. 370. 

Also Yandan 
AYanga Bhzar, i. 403 
AYanjira (R),vii. 16,24,54 
AYanka, i. 324 
AYhnkhnir, v. 447 
AYantipur, vi. 457 
AYanyhni, i. 509 
AYarangal, vii. 410, 412. 
See Arangal 


Warangal (in Himalayas), 
iii. 617 

AYar-ghnw, vii. 383 
AVhsilpbr, v. 211 
Wasit, ii. 247 ; viii. 193 
Wassud, v. 435 
AYatrak (R), v. 447 
AYazirabad, ii. 234, 442; 
iii. 354, 505; viii. 80, 
167 

Wazni, ii. 284 
AVicholo, i. 526 
AYikfir, vi. 54 
AYulur, v. 305 
AYustani, i. 527 

Xeragere, i. 356 

Yabfba, i. 202 
Yahudiya, ii. 577 
Yahyapdr, v. 375 
Yakrbn, iii. 494 
Yknksktf i. 91 
Yasbar (R), iii. 80 
Yaudheya, v. 561 
Yazd, ii. 270 

Yekdulla (Ikdala), vi, 224 
Yemen, ii. 491 
Yurt-jalak, v. 225 
Yusli, i. 34 

Zk baj, i. 7, 13, 20, 22 
Zahul, ii. 414; iv. 233, 
579 

Zabulisthn, i. 382,467 ; ii. 
115, 170, 172, 579; iv. 
166 


Zafar, v. 223, 224 
Zafarabkd, iii. 234, 246, 
247, 248; iv. 13; vii. 
179 

Zafarnagar, vii. 37, 315 
Zaghan,iv. 106 
Zain-lanka, v. 465; vi. 
305 

Zaifcun, i. 71; iv. 514 
Zarahniya, iv. 510 ; v.323; 
vi. 35, 40 

Zamin-dawar, i. 303 ; ii. 
218, 268, 280,286,576, 
577 ; v. 223, 467 ; vii. 
89, 94 

Zangebar, iv. 96 
Zanj&n, iv. 2 
Zanskar (misprinted Lan- 
skar), viii. 174 
Zaranj, i. 14, 419 ; ii. 413, 
414, 579 
Zara’On, i. 23 
Zar-dand&n, i. 72 
Zar-murgh, ii. 284 
Zarrah, ii. 579 
Zauzan, ii. 509 
Z&wal, ii. 115 
Zhwulisfchu, ii. 267, 276. 
See Zahulistan 


Zibanda, iv. 106 
Zirb&.d, iv. 96, 514 


Zobak, 1 
Zubak, ) 


v. 225, 227,232 


Zor, i. 109 


Zotale, \ 
Zotbale,) 


i. 507 


Ztir, ii. 413, 579. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


[Tbe notes to which the name of Yule are appended have been taken from an 
article on Rashidu-d din’s Geography by Col. H. Yule in tbe Journal of tbe Royal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. IY. New Series. For most of tbe other additions I am 
indebted to tbe local knowledge of Air. Blochmann, of tbe Calcutta Madrasa; to 
Air. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor; and, through tbe latter, to Air. AY. F. Sin¬ 
clair, Bombay Civil Service.—J. D.] 

’Aisi, the country of ’Aisi, means tbe Allhhapur, probably “ Alhanpur,” near 
country of ’Ish or ’Isa Khan. Rantambbor. 

Alang. A variant reading in vii. 17, Andol, properly “ Erandol,” on tbe route 

gives “Lalang,” and tbe real name is from Burkanpbr to Dholiya. 

Laling or Naling. “ The fort is neither Aru and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
large nor strong, and stands about 800 states of Sumatra. Aru ** was ap- 

feet above tbe plain, seven miles from parently on tbe eastern coast of the 

Dholiya.” JBatta country, below the Assaban river. 
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‘Tanjong Perlak , the Malay name of 
what we call Diamond Point, is a trace 
of the kingdom of Perlak or Barlak 
of the text; it is mentioned in the 
Malay annals and is Marco Polo’s 
Fei'lec .”— Yule. 

Asahdhar, probably “ Abdhar. 

Awantgar. “The correct name is 
Ontgir.” 

Bahra, \ 

Bahi™,’ | Properly “ Battra.” 

Bhera, ) 

Bahrkunda, a variant reading for “ Nabr- 
kunda.” See Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1873, p. 223. 

B&il, properly “ Pfiil.” 

Bakihl&n, properly “ Maki&lan” or 
“ M&khf&la.” 

Barmal Madrdi, ii. 269. 

B&tora. “This is the same as ‘ Rola,’ 
mentioned in vii. 53. It is nineteen 
miles west of Chfindor.” 

Bhwal (i. 69). “For Baival read Kail , 
as in Binhkiti quoted in the editor’s 
note. K(iil was a famous port in those 
days, to which Marco Polo devotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tuticorin, which may be considered its 
modern but far humbler representa¬ 
tive.”— Yule. 

Bhjibrewhr, ii. 468. 

Bijalhr (i. 72). “ Bengal, of course, as 
the note shows.”— Yule. 

Bilwat is the same as “ Milwat,” or 
properly “ Malot.” 

Chaniot, generally pronounced “ Chiniot.” 

Chhatramau, read “ Chhabramau.” 

Chhetra. Perhaps intended for “ Jhatra ” 
in Sark hr Irich. 

Dalmian (i. 71). “ This might prove to 

be the Dagroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.”— Yule. 

Darband Nias (i. 71). u Nias is the name 
of a large island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, but it can hardly be referred 
to in the term Darband Nias or Manas. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China. Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term Darband 
perhaps points to the Straits of Singa¬ 
pore, and Singhaptira was a Javanese 
colony.” — Yule. 

Dhhrhsiyrin (vii. 55). The exact name is 
Darasinva. 


Din-Kashvi (v. 385), properly “ Rain- 
Kashri,” two parganas in Orissa. 

Dublhhan is “ Dnbaldhan,” near Dehli. 

Faj Hanlsar, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Fakndr (i. 68). “Probably the Maga- 
ndr of Abdurrazzak, well known in 
16th and 17th centuries as Baccanore.” 
— Yule. 

Fatan (i. 69), “ The identification of Fatan 
and Malifatan is a desideratum. Fatan 
is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine 
large city on the shore with an excel¬ 
lent harbour. Either Negapatam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names Nagore and 
Fatan alike signify “ the city,” per¬ 
haps it is to be identified with Nagore, 
which retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi¬ 
pelago, fifty years ago, whatever may 
be its present state.”— Yule. 

Girnhl, i. 338. 

Gondhhna, read “ Kandana.” 

Gorakhpur, in note 3, p. 381, vol. v., 
read “ Karakhpur,” south of Mungir. 

Haitam (i. 71) should probably be 
Hamam , and represent ’An-nam or 
T onking. — Yule. 

Haris, in full, “ Harischandargarh or 
Harichandargarh.” 

Hill (i. 68). “ The general position of 

this place is still marked hy Monte 
Dely, a prominent landmark on the 
coast between Mangalore and Canna- 
nore.”— Yule. 

Jampa (i. 71). “ The Champa and 

Chamba of medieval travellers, the 
Sanf of older Arab voyagers, and was 
then equivalent to Cochin China with¬ 
out Tonking,”— Yule. 

Jangli (i. 68). “I doubt not it should 
be read Chinkali. The name appears 
as Shinkala or Shinkali in Abulfeda. 
.... Assemani tells us incidentally 
that Cranganore was also called Scigla , 
i.e. Shigla or Shinkala. Chinkali is 
therefore Cranganore .”— Yule. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.” 

Jarhhi. “The ghat of Jarhhi” is 
probably the pass behind Chandor, 

i near which is the village of “ Jarry,” 
in the Survey Map. 

Jhath, commonly “ Chath.” 

Jitura, probably “ Chittua,” near Mid¬ 
nap dr. 

Judi (i. 70). “The application of the 
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term Jtidi to Adam’s Peak is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions that a 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian Library, both substitute 
Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Delude. As Jfidi is the Ark 
Mountain nt the Muhammadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d din held the 
same tradition.”— Yule. 

Jfis&f, or ‘‘ Jhosi.” 

Jfind, in the Dakhin, properly “ Cha- 
wand.” 

Eabal (i. 72). u Again read Kail , which 
is the point of starting.”— Yule. 

K&ghziw&ra, or “ Kaghazw&da, a large 
village on the plateau of Rozah, or 
Khuldfibfid.” 

Kalida, correctly “ K&liy&da.” 

Kandahat, J i. 445, ii. 249, 473. These 

Kandahfir, > names all refer to the 

Kandana, ) same place.. Sir H. M. 

Elliot (i. 445) identified it with 
Khandadfir “ on the north-west angle ” 
of K&thiwfir. But Kbandkdhfir is 
situated about eight miles N.E. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 miles from the nearest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
position assigned to it by Elliot. Mr. 
Burgess suggests Kanthkot, or Kanth- 
garh, in Kachh. It is a very strong 
place, and was the fastness of the 
Chhlukya kings in their days of ad¬ 
versity. The description given of the 
tide hy Ibn Asir. and the TdriJeh-i 
Alfi evidently applies to the Ran, and 
there can be little doubt of Kanthkot 
being the place. Mahmtid probably 
crossed near Mfilia, where Niz&mu-d 
din Ahmad crossed in Akbar’s reign, 
as described by himself in v. 445. 

Kanjh ferry, read “ Kicha.” 

Kanwahin, read “ K&nw-wahan.” 

Kar&jhng (i. 73). “ The name applied 
by the Mongols to the great Province 
of Yun&n. The other name here 
applied to it, Kandahar , is more 
obscure.”— Yule. 

Kardar&yfi (i. 72). Probably Oodavery 
in some form.”— Yule. 

Karoha (i. 68). “ Probably Gheriah; 

in after-days the fortress of Angria.”— 
Yule. 

Kaytila, read “Kahfila,”in the Panjfib. 

Khaesar, viii, p. xvii, Preface. 

Khorandi, read “ Ghor-nadi.” 

Kicha, incorrectly “ Kichar.” 


Kidhur, read “ Gidhor,” in Bbfigalptir 
District. 

Kinkfita, properly “ Gangtit.” 

Kowah River, properly “ Godah ” or 
“ Gfidi,” i.e. the Gumti. 

Ktidi (or Gudf). The Gumti river. 

Ktilam. “The Kaulam , Columbian , 

Coilon , of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quilon — Yule . 

Kuni, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Kfirakhfir, probably “ Gorakhtir.” 

Lfikw&ram (i. 71). “ This should no 

doubt be Nakwaram , the Necuveram 
Df Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am¬ 
bergris and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers.” 
— Yule. 

Larafiri (p. 70). “ The island of L&- 

mCiriis certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir H. Elliot’s 
note).”— Yule. 

Mahdchin (i. 71)- “ This is Canton. 

Odoric, John Marignolli, "Wassfif, Ibn 
Bathta, and Rashidu-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Chin-Kaldn .”— 
Yule. 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). Malifattan is pre¬ 
sumably the Manifattan Df Ahulfeda, 
mentioned hy him as a city Dn the 
coast of Ma’bar. ... I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter from P&re Bouchet in the Lettres 
Edifiantes. It there occupies a position 
on the shore of Palk’s Bay, a little 
north of where our maps show Eevi- 
patan , but perhaps identical therewith. 
This is verv probably the medieval 
Malifattan (Lett. Edif., first ed. 1722, 
Rec. XY.; Lyons ed. 1819, vol. vii.) 
— Yule. 

Mandal and Teri, read “ Mandal Pfitri ” 
in Jhalawar. 

Mansfir, probably intended for “ Man- 
disor.” 

Milwat, properly “ Malot.” 

Mfiranjan, now known as “ Prabhal.” 

Naghaz, correctly “ Naghar.” 

Narau-goe, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Narkoti, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Ntfh o Batal (iv. 37), read “ Noh and 
Tappal.” See Elliot’s Glossary, vol. ii. 
p. 97. 

Nurand, read “ Nira-nadi.” 
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Ojhar, “ perhaps Wojhar on the Pravarh 
in Ahraadnagar 20 miles below San- 
gamnir.” 

Phrgfinw, prohably “Parner” in Ahmad- 
nagar, once a strong fort. 

Phyin-gangh. Khafi Xhhn writes this 
“B&n-ganga,” hut “Payin’’ is the 
right name. 

Rathan and Arman (or Uman), i. 72. 
“ These I shonld guess to represent 
Arakan ( Rakan or Rakain ), and 
Burma under some form of Polo’s 
name for it {Mien or Amieri).” — Yule. 

Sadars& (i. 68). “ This is perplexing as 

it stands, hut the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what the name 
ought to be, viz. Fandarain^, a port 
mentioned under that name both by 
Edrisi and Ibn Batuta as Bandirana. 
The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, hut its position is fixed by Var- 
thema, who says that opposite the port, 
three leagues from shore, was an unin¬ 
habited island. This must be the 
Sacrifice Rock , about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.”— Yule. 

Sakrudih is “ Sakraud^ ” in Saharanptir. 

“ Salir and Mhlir,” “ Salhir and Mulhir,” 
properly “ Salher and Mulher.” “The 
hills on which these stand are over 
4000 feet high.” 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sarandip. See Silian. 

Sarganj, ) The correct name is “ Sarkbej” 

Sarkaj, \ or “ Sarkhech.” 

SarCit, read “ Saror ” in Sarkar Kanauj. 

Sewhs, prohably “ Satwas.” 

Sh&dmhb&d, properly u Shhdihbbd ” 

Silfin and Sarandip (i. 70). “ The pas¬ 
sage about Lxlhn and Sarandip is pro¬ 


bably corrupt.An article on 

Kazwini (Gildemeister, 203), as here, 
seems to distinguish between Silhn and 
Sarandip, putting the latter in the 
interior of the former.”— Yule. 

Silawar. “ For Silawar read Nilhwar, 
and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma’bar.”— 
Yule. 

Sindghar, properly “Sindkher.” See 
Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 88. 

Sindabur (i. 67). “ I believe it to have 

been identical with Goa.”— Yule . 

Sindtisthn, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sorath, iii. 338. See Sfirath. 

Stimutra. “ Mentioned with reference 
to Lamori in the same way as here by 
Friar Odoric. . . . The kingdom in 
question is the Samudra of the Malay 
annals, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(prohably a clerical error for Samatra), 
and the Sumuthra of Ibn Batuta, who 
twice visited the court of its Muham¬ 
madan Sultan near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It lay along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, and the 
capital prohably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei.” — Yule . 

Trimbak or NAsik-Trimbak, also written 
“ Trayamhak.” A hill fort and place 
of pilgrimage. See \ol. vii. p. 10. 

LTsa, properly Ausa, and in the maps 
“Owsa” and “Owssa.” It is about 
15 milts W. of the Manjirfi river. 
Ausa, Dharur and Parinda form a 
triangle in the map. 

Zaittin (i. 71). Chincheu , “probably 
in those days by far the greatest com¬ 
mercial port in the world. Has often 
been written about.”— Yule. 
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A’azzu-d din, Prince, vii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 546 
’Ablffisides, i. 443 
Abd&l of Tibet, vii. 62, 67 
’Abdu-lla Khhn, vi. 333, 386, 393, 395, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419; vii. 21 ; 
receives title “Firoz Jang,” 22 
’Abdu-llah Kutbu-1 Mult, vii. 286 
’Abdu-llah (Saiyid, Kutbu-1 Mulk) sup¬ 
ports Farrukh Siyar, vii. 435,437, 561; 
honours and promotion to office of wazir , 
442; difficulties as minister, 447, pass .; 
bis diw&n Ratan Chand, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 501, 506, 512, 519, 571; 
neglectshisduties,461; takespossessiou 
of the palace, 476; seizes the royal 
property and ladies, 481; differences 
with bis brother, 481-4 ; marches 
against Jai Singh, 483; raises Mu¬ 
hammad Shhh to the throne, 485; 
opposition to, 501 ; struggles after 
Husaiu ’All’s death, 507 ; puts Mu¬ 
hammad Ibrhhlm on the throne, 509 ; 
preparations for the struggle, 510 ; 
defeated, 512 ; a prisoner, 516; death, 
519, 573 ; character, 519 
’Ahdu-l ’Abbhs as Saflhh, Khalif, i. 443 
’Abdu-1 Majid. S?e A'saf Khan 
’Abdu-1 Malik, the Khalif, i. 426 
’Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, v. 520, 531, 542 
’Abdu-r Rahim, Khtin-Khhn&n, vi. 239. 
See Mirza Khan 

’Abdu-r Rashid, Sulthn, ii. 196, 257, 274, 
511; iv. 202 

’Abdu-r Razzhk, embassy to India, iv. 
95; arrives at Khlikbt, 98; journey 
to Bijanagar, 103 ; his reception, 112 ; 
return, 123 

’Abdu-r Razzffk, Khwaja, ii. 62, 512 
’Abdu-r Razzak Lhri, vii. 327, 331 to 
335, 351, 360 

’Abdu-s Samad Diler Jang, vii. 456, 491, 
511 

’Abdu-s Samad Khhn, viii. 148, 169, 267, 
278, 279 

Abhang Kh£m, vi. 93, 99, 100 
Abti Bakr, Khalif, i. 415 


Abb Bakr made king, iv. 20, vi. 186; de¬ 
feats his rival, iv. 21, 22, 23, vi. 186 ; 
obliged to escape, iv. 24 ; death, 25 
Abb Is’hhk, iii. 23, iv. 159 
Abu Ja’far al MansGr, Khalif, i. 444 
Abti-1 Abbas fsfarhini,ii. 486,488 ; iv. 148 
AbG-l Faiz Faizi. See Faiz£ 

Ab6-1 Fazl, arrival at Court, v. 511, 
516, 522; his scepticism, 524, 529, 
530, 543; memoir of, vi. 1; services, 
96, 97,98,101,138,141,142,146,154; 
his murder, 154, 288, 442; vii. 6 
Abu-1 Hasan, Kutbu-1 Mulk, of Haidar- 
hbad, vii. 287, 315, 333 
Abu-1 Ilasau Khwhja, vi. 334, 379, 
383, 386, 425, 427, 430, vii. 9, 11 
Abd-1 Kasim Sult&n, i. 297 
Abu-1 Ma'ali, v. 60, 61, 65, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 285, 286, 287 
Abb Kasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 
Abu Sa’id Mirza, i. 303 
Abb Suhal Zauzani, ii. 61, 89, 509, 512 
Abti T&hir Hasan Khwhja, ii. 512 
Abwabs introduced, iii. 238, 243 
’Adali (Mubhriz Khan), meaning of the 
name, v. 45, 490; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 500, 504; murders 
Firoz Shhh, v. 45, vi. 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 45, vi. 180 ; his folly, v. 
45 ; coutestwith Andrun or Andardun, 
46, 53; defeats Thj Khan, iv. 506, vi. 
199 ; resumption of jagirs, v. 109, 241 ; 
severity to his nobles, v. 52; opposed 
by Ibrahim Khan, v. 52, vi. 199 ; de¬ 
feated and killed, iv. 508, v. 66, 245, 
vi. 22 

Adam Khan Ghakkar, iv. 193, v. 11,14, 
7 234, 237, 279, 280 
Adam of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Adham Khan opposes Bairam Khhn, v. 
261; sent to Hathkhnt, vi. 23 ; sent 
against B5z Bahadur, v. 270 ; keeps 
spoils, 271, vi. 24; returns, v. 273; 
murders Atka Khhn, 277, vi. 26; 
killed, v. 277 

’Adil Khan, of Bijhptir, vii. 23. See 
Bij&pur 
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'A'dil Khan, son of Sher Shdh, iv. 478, 
481 

’Adil-Khdnis, vi. 95, 131, 344, 408,411, 
414, 416. See Bijapdr 
’Adil Shkh, y. 45. See ’Adali 
Adlna Beg, yiii. 167, 169, 240, 265, 266, 
267, 273, 278 

Afzal Khkn of Bihar, vi. 205, 321 
Afzal Bijhptirf, murder of, vii. 258 
Afrdsiyah Khhn, viii. 297 
Ashtinfs, hi. 399, 480 
Agra, history of, iv. 450; taken by 
Mahmdd, 522; the capital, 319, v. 
103; besieged by Sikandar Lodi, v. 
93; founded by Sikandar, 98; earth¬ 
quake at, iv. 465; building of the fort, 
v. 295; explosion at, 491 ; siege of by 
the Saiyids, vii. 483; temple at, viii. 
38 

Ahdkd Afghan defeated, vi. 343 
Ahmad Ayyhz, iii. 254, 259, 264 ; 
Khw&ja-i Jahhn, sets up a son of Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlik, 278; submits to 
Firnz, 285; death, 286 
Ahmad Chap, Malik, iii. 139, 150, 156 ; 
blinded, 1JJ2 

Ahmad Hasan, Khwdja bin Hasan Mai- 
mandi, ii. 61, 487, 49o, 496, 499, 
iv. 150, 167, 196 

Ahmad Khhn (Manstir Khan), brother- 
iu-law of 'Adali, rehels, v. 54 ; defeats 
Ibrahim Sur, 56 ; assumes royal state 
as Sulthn Sikandar, 56; defeated by 
Akhar, 58. See Sikandar Sulthn. 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, viii. 117, 118, 
119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 
Ahmad Kh&n Bhrha, Saiyid, v. 352, 353 
Ahmad Khbn Bhatti, v. 5 
Ahmad Khhn Mew&tti, v. 74, 79, 85 
Ahmad Nialtigin, ii. 58, 116, 122, 129, 
131, 250 

Ahmad Sh&h Ahdhli, first invasion, viii. 
106 ; hums Sirhind, 107 ; battle with 
at Sirhind, ib. ; offers to treat, 108, 
109 ; defeated, 109 ; retreats, 110. 
Second invasion, 114; ohtains cession 
of Lahore, etc., 115; returns, ib. 
Third invasion, 121 ; gains a victory 
and retires, 122, 166. Fourth in¬ 
vasion, 145 ; defeats Mahrattas on the 
Indus, 146, 272, 274; enters Dehli, 
146, 241, 264; reviews his army, its 
numhers, 398; plunders Mathura, 147, 
168; defeats Mahrattas at Phnipat, 
150, 170, 279 ; attacks Suraj Mai Jat, 
265 ; destroys Mathurh, 265-272, 276; 
entrenches his eamp, 401 
Ahmad Shhh Bahmani, vi. 232 
Ahmad Shhh (Emperor), viii. 81 ; his 
father’s jealousy, 105; sent against 


Ahmad Abdali, 106 ; fights him, 107 ; 
becomes king, 112,174; character, 112; 
a mere cipher, 113-116 ; poverty, 115, 
174 ; deposed, 140-1, 323 ; blinded, 
143, 323; attacked hy Mahrattas, 322, 
384 

Ahmad Sultan of Gujardt, iv. 49, 85 
Ahmadabdd, described, vi. 358; taken 
by Humaydn, v. 193; delivered over 
to Akbar, 343 ; struggles for, 360 ; 
besieged by Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 
405; seized by Muzaffar, 431 
Ahmadnagar, Akhar’s embassy to, v 460 ; 
obtained by Burhanu-1 Mulk, vi. 87 ; 
at war with Bijdptir, 91; peace with, 
ib. 94; operations against, 93, 95, 99; 
taken by Akbar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 
struggles for possession of, 241, 324, 
380, 416, 434, 437 
Abolias, viii. 258 
Aibak, ii. 299 

Aimaks, vi. 267, 273, viii. 146 
Afn-i Jahdngiri, vi. 326 
’Ainu-1 Mulk, iii. 246, 247, 248, 369,619 
Aitamtir, iii. 133, 134 
Ajlpal (Jaipdl), ii. 518, 533 
Ajit Singh, R&ja, daughter married to 
Farrukh Siyar, vii. 470-3, 483; sub¬ 
mits and pays allegiance, 404, 420 ; 
account of, 446; made a Maharaja , 
469; joins Saiyid ’Ahdu-llah, 470, 
473, 476, 485, 517 ; rehels, viii. 44; 
killed, ib. 

Ajmir, conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 

ii. 214, 225 

Akat Khan, attempts life of ’Aldn-d din, 

iii. 172 

Akbar, birth of, i. 318, v. 214; re¬ 
stored to his father, 222; retaken by 
K&mran, 224; exposed on walls of 
K&hul, 226; again restored, 227; de¬ 
feats Sikandar at Sirhind, 58, 238; 
succeeds to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 
180; marches against Hand, v. 62; 
defeat and death of Himd, 65, 66, 
253 ; accident with an elephant, 257 ; 
takes government into his own bands, 
264 ; forgives Bairdm Khan, 268; and 
takes charge of bis son, 269; kills a 
tiger, 272; punishment of Adham Kh&n, 
277, vi. 26; conspiracy against, v. 
284; shot at, 285 ; restores Muhammad 
Hakim at Kabul, 294 ; marches 
against Khan-zamdn, 297; leads his 
army against Muhammad Hakim, 313; 
campaign against Khan-zdmbn, 319; 
hesieges and takes Chitor, 169, 324 ; 
goes on foot to Ajmir, 328, 334, 335 ; 
obtains Rantambhor, 175, 330, 332; 
ohtains Kalinjar, 333; hunts wild 
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asses, 336 ; campaign in Gujarht, 339; 
victory at Sarnhl, 346, vi. 37 ; siege 
and conquest of Surat, v. 346; another 
campaign in Gujarfit, 361; his rapid 
ride, 362; victory, 366; provision 
against damage in his marches, 371; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv. 512; 

v. 374 ; pursues DaCid, iv. 512; conquest 
of Bengal, v. 381, 414, 428; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 513, vi. 61; his 
’Ibadat-khana, v. 390, 409, 517, 526, 

vi. 59; provision for the pilgrimage, 
v. 396; at l/dipur, 402; preaches as 
Khalif, 412; sends envoys to Ma- 
war&u-n rnihr, 413 ; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413 ; assumes government of 
Kabul, 449; attempts conquest of 
Kashmir, 450; journey to Kashmir and 
Kabul, 457,462, 464; conquest of Sind, 
i. 240,297, v.459,461; inspects fort of 
Surfit, 501; his use of Allahu Akbar , 
523; heretical associates, 524; religious 
difficulties, 526, vi. 189 ; Christian 
missionaries, v. 528 ; worship of the 
sun, 529 ; fire worship, 530 ; adopts 
some Hindi! customs, 531 ; his infalli¬ 
bility, 531 ; experimental seclusion of 
infants, 533 ; innovations, 534 ; his 
“ Divine Faith,” 536, vi. 153; houses 
ofcharity,v.538,vi. Ill;illness, v.541; 
coinage, 541, vi. 65; his mints, 57 ; 
encouragement of learning, v. 570 ; 
his translations from Sanskrit, 570; 
prisoners of war not slaves, vi. 26 ; 
remits jizya and pilgrim tax, 29; 
receives Christians at Surat, 40 ; takes a 
census, 61; restrictions on widow burn¬ 
ing, 68; defeated in Sw£it, v. 450, vi. 
80; rebellion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106 ; 
Europeans at his court, 85; conquest 
of Orissa, 85, 88; dealings with Bur- 
h&nn-l Mulk, 70, 87 ; conquest of 
Birar, 84 ; war in the Dakhin, 91, 92, 
95, 105, 111, 113, 132; taking of 
Ahmadnagar, 99 ; grief for Abh-1 
Fazl, 155; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 
a servant from a tower, 164; death, 
115, 168, 243, 247; reign, 242; ex¬ 
tent of his dominions, 242 ; his 
character, 180, 242, 248, 290; tomb, 
319 ; portrait, 290 

Aklsar, Prince, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
196; sent against the Rhnh, 299; 
deserts, 301; abandoned, 304; flight, 
j 08; with Sambhaji, 309, 312; goes 
to Persia, 312, 361; dies in Garmsfr, 
313,384 

Akbarsh&hi rupees, v. 370 

Akham Loh&na of Brahman hbad, i. 145, 
146, 147 


’Akibat Mahmhd Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 

A'k-Ku'mlG, iv. 299 ; vi. 196 
’Alam ’All, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
’Alam Khan, son of Bahlol Lodi, v, 
25, 27, 106 

’Alarogfr. See Aurangzeb 
’Alamgir II. raised to the throne, viii. 
140, 141, 142; desires to take Gha- 
zi’u-d din prisoner, 239 ; incidents of 
his reign, 168, 170 ; interview with 
Ahmad Abdhlf, 264, 265; murder of, 
143,170, 241, 268 
’A14u-d daula, iv. 206 
’Alau-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 286; attacks 
and burns Ghazni, 286, iii. 36, iv. 208 
’Alau-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140; of Oudh, 148; his 
schemes, 140, 149, 179 ; murders 
Sulthn Jalal Firoz, 155; march to 
Dehli, 158 ; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots gold into Dehli, 41 ; ascends 
the throne, 41, 69, 155, 157, 160; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 549, 166 ; con¬ 
quests in Sind, i. 225; conquers 
Deogir, iii. 40, 77; Kambay and 
Somnht, 42, 549, 551 ; Chitor, 189, 
549 ; Guzerat, 163, 548; Telingana 
and Dur Samundar, 49, 78, 550 ; im¬ 
prisons Mughal ambassadors, 51 ; his 
buildings, 69; “the second Alexander,” 
169; his vast projects, 168; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600; revenue arrange¬ 
ments, 179, 182 ; severe government, 
182 ; his ignorance, 183 ; consults a 
lawyer on government, 18* ; hard 
pressed by Mugkals, 166, 189; array 
arrangements, 191; his “Regula¬ 
tions,” 192, 598 ; battles with Mu- 
ghals, 42, 47, 197-200 ; his sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 600, 601; slaughters 
“New Musulm&ns,” 205 ; his decline, 
207; passion for Malik Kafdr, 97, 
555 ; death, 208, 552 
'Al&u-d din Mas’Gd, Sulthn, ii. 342, 365 
’Alau-d din Shah Bhhmani, vi. 233 
’Alfiu-d din Sikandar, Sultfin, iv. 28 
’Alau-d din, Sultan, son of Muhammad, 
iv. 86, v. 74, 75 ; vacates the throne, iv. 
88, v. 78 ; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
’Alau-d din, SultGn, rival of Ibrfihim, v. 
25, 27 

'Alhu-d din, Sultfin, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462 

Albari, ii. 320, 360 

’All, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 

’All Arghun, Sultan, i. 308 

’Ali Beg Gfirgan invades India, iii. 

47, 72, 198, 548; taken into service, 48 
’All Gauhar. See Shah ’Alam 
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All J§h, yii. 566 

All Khhn R&ja of Khandes, v. 403, 
406, 408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vi. 84, 
87, 89, 92, 131, 134, 136, 148, 241; 
death, 95 

’All Kheshbwand, ii. 486, 508, iv. 
193, 198 

’All Mard&n Khan surrenders Kan- 
dahhr, vii. 64 ; reception by Shah 
Jahfln, 66 ; governor of Kashmir, 67 ; 
governor of Panjhb, 67 ; bis canal, 67 ; 
in Balkh, 69, 70, 71, 81 ; death, 124 
’Ali Mard&n Khilji, ii. 314, 315 
’All bin Mas’fid, ii. 257, 274, iv. 202 
’All Sher (JAm), i. 228 
’All (Sultan), ii. 257, 274 
’Ali Tab&r, vii. 567 

’Alim Kh&n, B&bar’s general, iv. 241, 
pass. 

’AliwardiKh&.n, viii. 128 ; death, 210, 324 
’AUMis, or ’Allhnis, i. 156, 427, 428 
AllahM>hd, building of, v. 512; surren- 
dersto Auranjizeb,vii. 237 ; siege of, 486 
Alm&.ns (predatory bands), vii. 77, 78 
Alm&s Beg, brother of ’Alau-d din, iii. 
152, et seq.\ made “Ulugh Kh&n,” 
157; subdues Mult&n, 161; Guzerat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 
Almshouses, v. 538, vi. Ill 
Alor, Muhammad Kasim at, i. 192; de¬ 
struction of, 256 
Alp Arslan, ii. 274, 277 
Alp Ghazi, iii. 539 

Alp KhAn, iii. 169, 208, 553, 554; 
iv. 41, 60, 79 

Alptigin, ii. 179, 267, 479; iii. 23; iv. 
159 ; vi. 569 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 
Altfiniya Malik, ii. 335, 337 
Altuntksh, ii. 495,497, 498 ; iv. 171,175, 
178, 195, 196 

Amar Singh, RAnb, vi. 335; submits, 
339; sends son to court, 341; death, 
367 

Amina Begam, viii. 428-9 
Amir Aniik, ii. 181, 267 
Amir Jadida, iii. 252 ; viii. 16 
Amir Khhn, NawAb, viii. 131 
Amir Kh£m, viii. 352, 439 
Amir-i Sadah, iii. 252; viii. 16 
Amir Zh-n Ndn, i. 303 
’Amr&n, i. 450 
Amrhni, i. 258 
Amrh bin Jamal, i. 444 
Amni Lais, ii. 172, 425 
Anand P51, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 403, 426, 
446, 450, 452; iv. 173; vi. 218 
A'nangpM, iii- 565 

Ancient History, Firishta’s summary, 

vi. 533 


Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi. 548 
Anrau tribe, i. 296 
Anwar Khan, vii. 466 
Anwaru-d din KhAu, viii. 391 
Appaji Gaikawar, viii. 400 
Appbji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
’Ar&bas, iv. 251, 255, 268 
Arab Bahadur, v. 415,418, 453 ; vi. 47, 
50 

’Arab! K&tri, i. 319, 320 
Arabs in Sind, i. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; fall of their power, 479; 
conquests, vi. 564 
Ar&m Shah, Sultan, ii. 301 
Arangal, taken, iii. 233, 558 ; lost, 245 
Arghuns, i. 303, 497 
Ariyaruk (H&jib), ii. 61, 100 
Ark all Khan, defeats Malik Chhajd, iii. 
138, 538 ; at Multhn, 156, 159; 
blinded, 41, 162 
Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 
Armies, iii. 50, 115, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
305, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 347, 349, 
439, 498, 576 ; iv. 207, 248, 252, 415, 
457, 459, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 205, 515 ; 

vii. 99 ; viii. 50, 51, 53, 60, 147 ; 148, 
170, 398, 400 

Arslan J&zib, iv. 171, 172 
Arslhn, Sultan, ii. 199, 257, 483; iv. 207 
Art, curious work of, vi. 192 
Asad Beg, vi. 150, 155, 161-2; mission 
to the Dakhin, 167 

Asad Khan (Jamdatu-1 Mulk, NizMnu-1 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; supports Prince 
A’zam, 384-7, 391, 396, 401 ; joins 
Bahadur Shhh, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jabhndar Sh&h, 440; interview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 444; arrested, 445 ; 
death, 460 

Asafu-d daula succeeds ShujMu-d daula, 

viii. 183, 369; plots against, 423; 
meets Warren Hastings, 230 ; and the 
Rohillas, 350 

Asaf Jah. See Nizhmu-1 Mulk 
Asaf Khan, ’Abdu-1 Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 266 ; at Chu- 
n&r, v. 287 ; conquers Garha Katanka, 
3 69, 288, vi. 30, 117; government of 
Garha, v. 297; visits Akbar, 297, 298 ; 
bight to Garha, 299 ; force sent 
against him, 309 ; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324 ; gover¬ 
nor of Chitor, 328; last mention of, 
363, 365 

Asaf Khhn, Ghiyasu-d din receives the 
title, v. 369; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 57 (died in 989 a.h.) 

Asaf KMn, Ja’far Beg, v. 467 ; vi. 97, 
130, 143, 144 
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A'saf Khkn, Yaminu-d daula, brother 
of Nur Jah&n, services, vi. 318, 321, 
384, 386 ; causes rebellion of Mahahat 
Kh&n, 420; attempts to rescue Ja¬ 
hangir, 424; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mahhbat Kh&n, 428; 
released, 431; his measures on death 
of Jah&ngir, 435, vii. 5 ; campaign 
against Bijapilr, 28-31 ; becomes 
Khan-khkn&n, 46 ; death, 68 ; wealth, 
68 

As&m, account of, vii. 264 ; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asflu-d din Maul an h, i. 235 
’AsiMa’sum. See Ma’sCim K&huli 
Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135 ; description, 
138 

Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

’Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189,196,197, 
203, 206, 215, 220, 221, 224, 229, 230, 
231, 233, vi. 11, 15,16; death, v. 234 
Asphaltum, vi. 456 
Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 
Asthu Shhh, i. 201 
’At& KMn, viii. 149 
Atka Kh&n (Shamsu-d din Muhammad), 
accompanies Hum&yCm in his flight, v. 
211, 254, 255, 266; made Khan-i 
a’zam, 273 ; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

’Atr of roses, invention of, vi. 338 
ACmg Kh&n, i. 498 

Auxangzeh, birth, vii. 213 ; governor of 
the Dakhin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with¬ 
draw from the world, 69 ; governor of 
Gujarht, 69; sent against Balkh, 71, 
72, 76 ; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandahar, 88. 99; fails, 100; cam¬ 
paign against Golkonda, 109; receives 
Mir Jumla, 117; sent against Bij&ptir, 
119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
Kalyani, 127 ; Dhrh Shukoh intrigues 
against him, 129; deserted hy nobles, 
130; makes peace with Bijhpiir, 130, 
215 ; his charity, 156; character and 
habits, 156; illness, 180, 266; pro¬ 
hibits HindCi teaching and worship, 
183; destroys HindCi temples, 184, 
188; visits l/dipur and Chitor, 188; 
imprisons his eldest son, 190 ; releases 
his eldest son, 192 ; conduct during his 
father’s illness, 217 ; treatment of Mir 
Jumla, 217, 232; defeats R&ja Jas- 
want, 219; defeats Darh Shukoh, 220; 
arrives at Agra, 226; confines his 
father, 226; pursues Dhrh Shukoh, 
228; imprisons Murad Bakhsh, 228 ; 
ascends the throne, 229 ; defeats 
Shuj&’,233; proclaimed Emperor, 241; 
alters the calendar, 241; remission of 


taxes, 246, 293 ; abolishes pilgrim tax, 
viii. 38; his correspondence with Shhh 
Jahhn, vii, 251 ; has Murhd Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with Ass&m, 265, 267; 
reception of Sivaji, 276; forbids 
writing of history, 282 ; his habits and 
manners, 283; renews the jizya, 296, 
viii. 38; deserted by his son Akbar, 
vii. 301 ; proceeds to the Dakhin, 309 ; 
makes war upon Kuthu-1 Mulk, 315, 
318 ; goes to siege of Bij&pdr, 322; 
takes Golkonda, 324; tortures and 
kills Samhhajf, 341 ; grants privileges 
to English, viii. 380; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 350; army de¬ 
stroyed hy Mahrattas, 355; makes 
war on Mahrattas, 363; besieges and 
takes Sattara, 365; obtains fortresses 
hy bribery, 372; fails to conquer 
Mahrattas, 374; overtures of peace 
with Mahrattas, 376 ; refuses to con¬ 
cede the chautk , viii. 465; his siege of 
Wakinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis¬ 
misses his sons, 385; death and burial, 
193, 384, 536, 565; his family, 195; 
character, 385; post-mortem title, 402; 
some letters of, 562 
Auz Khilji. See His&mu-d din 
Ayand, king, i. 109 
A’zam Hum&ytin, a title, v. 8 
A’zam Hum&yCm, Ahmad Khan, iv. 462 
A’zam Hum&ytin, Lodi, iv. 445, 456, v. 

8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 105 ; murdered, 21 
A’zum Humayun Nfazi (Haihat.Kh&ii, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 485, 486, 493, 
496, v. 488 ; killed, iv. 497 
A’zam Hum&yCin Sarw&ni (Haihat Kh&n) 

iv. 257, 321, 348, 352, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 399, 547 ; Kh&n-i *azam, 415, 

v. 405 

A’zam Kh&n (Mirza ’Aziz Muhammad 
Koka, Khan-i a’zam), v. 352, 353, 360, 
364, 365 ; in disgrace, 393; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426-8, vi. 66, 68; campaign in 
Birar, v. 441, 442; in Guzerat, 447, 
458, 459, vi. 87, 90, 205 ; at Asir, 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466; returns, vi. 130; patro¬ 
nizes father of Ahii-l Fazl, v. 517 ; 
conduct at Akhar’s death, vi. 169,171; 
sent against the R&n& hy Jah&ngir, 
337 ; imprisoned, 338 
A’zam Khan (Ir&dat Khan), campaign 
against Nizam Shah, vii. 11; pursues 
Kh&n Jahan Lodi, 12 ; takes Dharur, 
20; attacks Parenda, 22; in cam¬ 
paign against Bijaphr, 28 
A’zam Sh&h, Prince Muhammad, makes 
peace with Rana, vii. 189; parentage 
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and character, 195; sent against the 
Rana, 299; campaign in Dakhin, 311; 
6ent against Bijfipfir, 321 ; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326, 328, 332; sent against 
Mahrattas, 337; illness, 358 ; jealous 
of his elder brother, 358 ; at siege 
of Sattfira, 365; offends his father, 
369 ; visits his dying father, 383 ; his 
pretensions, 384; dismissed by his 
father, 386 ; performs obsequies of his 
father, 194 ; claims the throne, 387, 
537; jealous of his son Bedar Bakht, 
389; announces his accession, 391, 
537 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
391-4, 538 ; defeat and death, 396, 
545 ; character, 537 

’Azimu-sb Shhn, Prince, vii. 384, 392, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 539, 541, 
545, 646, 550; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; his sons, 567 

'Azdu-d daula, v. 441, 443, 469, 540 
’Aziz Muhammad Koka. See A’zam Khan 

B&hfi Khfin Kfiksbfil, v. 320, 345, 414, 
416; death, 418, vi. 38, 66 
B&bar, Bfidshfih, at Kfibul, i. 306; at¬ 
tacks Kandahhr, 307 ; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character, 219, 226; con¬ 
vivial habits, 225; invited to India, 
324 ? v. 23, 106; first invasion of 
India, iv. 230 ; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241; defeats Ibrahim, 254, 290, v. 26; 
at Dehli, iv. 256 ; resistance to, 263 ; 
army desires to return, 264; obtains 
Gwfilior, 266 ; forswears wine, 269, 
226; cheers his men, 269; defeats 
Ranfi Sanka, 268; takes Chanderi, 
274; fights with Bengal, 283, v. 34; 
destroys the Mundfihirs, 41 ; his last 
injunctions to Humfiyun, 42; death, 43 
B&hiniya, J&m of Sindh, i. 226 ; attacked 
and defeated by Firoz Shfih, 227, 
iii. 322, iv. 12; submits, iii. 334; taken 
to Dehli, 336, 338 
Bachgoti ll&jputs, iv. 457, v. 93 
Badakhshian, v. 227, 249; vii. 70, 71, 
77 

Badan Singh Jfit, viii. 360-1 » 

Badiu-z Zamfin, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghrfi Khfin. 'See Bughrfi Khfin 
Bagl&na, conquest of, vii. 65 
Bahadur Gauriya, v. 429 
Babfidur Khan, minister of Akbar,v. 260, 
263, 273 ; rebels, 297, 301-5, 307, 309, 
318, 319, vi. 24 ; taken and killed, v. 
321 

Bahadur Kbfin, officer of Aurangzeb, vii. 
245 

Bahfidur Kbfin of Khandesh, vi. 133-146 


Bahadur Nahir, iii. 449, 505, iv. 25, 
27, 31, 33 

Bahfidur Nizamu-1 Mulk, vi. 94, 100 
Bahfidur Shfih (Shhh Alam), accession, 
vii. 387 ; march to Lfihore and Dehli, 
393, 547 ; defeats his brother A’zam 
Sbfih, 396, 537; rewards his suppor¬ 
ters, 401; his coins, 404; receives 
submission of Jodhpfir and l/dipfir, 
404 ; proposals to Kfim Bakhsh, 405 ; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 407; character, 
410,550; his innovation in the khutba , 
disturbances, 420, 427; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 456, 555; death, 428, 
556, viii. 19; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sons, vii. 429, 554 ; pro¬ 
posed division of the Empire, 429 
Bahadur, Sultan of Guzerat, takesM&ndfi, 
iv 351 ; ■ threatens Dehli, 351; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Z&mfin, 351, v. 
191; takes Chitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursued by Huni&yfin, iv. 
352, v. 191, vi. 13; recovers Ohampfi- 
nir and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 15 ; death, 
18 

Bahar Deo, ii. 367, 370 
Bahhu-d daula, iv. 202 
Bahfiu-d din, his revolt, iii. 614 
Bahfiu-d din Tughril. See Tughril 
Bahlol Lodi, Sultfin, his extraction, v. 
71 ; rise, 71; defeats King of Mfilwfi, 
iv. 85 ; aspires to the throne, 86 ; be¬ 
comes king, 88, 335, v. 77 ; campaign 
against the Rfinfi, 4; fails to take 
Dehli, 74 ; obtains Dehli, 75, 77; 
attacked hy Jaunpfir, iv. 306, v. 2 ; 
makes peace with Jaunpfir, 80 ; de¬ 
feats Husain of Jaunpfir, 86, 87, 88 ; 
takes Jaunpfir, 89 ; makes his son 
Barhak king of Jaunpfir, 90 ; divides 
his dominions, 90 ; death, iv. 444 ; 
character, 436. 

Bahlolis (coins), v. 115 
Bahmani kings, iv. 259, vii. 336, viii. 15 ; 
recommended to Firoz hy Egyptian 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of, 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hasan Gfingfi 
Bahram Gfir, ii. 159, 161, 184; vi. 560 
Bahrfim Khan of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Bahrfim Mirza of Persia, v. 218 
Bahram Shah Sultfin, ii. 258, 279, 291; 

iii. 36; iv. 207, 208 
Bai, sister of Dfihir, i. 154, 172 
Bairfim Khan, Khfin-khfinan, ■ memoir 
of, v. 215; services to Hfimayfin, i. 
319, iv. 384, 385, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236, 237 ; at 6iege of Champanir, 
194; at battle of Sirhind, iv. 62, v. 
238; sent against Sikandar, 239 ; de- 
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feats Sikandar, 248 ; kills Tardi Beg 
Ehhn, 61, 251 ; defeats Himti, 65, 
251 ; kills him, 253 ; suspicious of 
Akbar, 256 ; conspires, vi. 23; marriage 
to a relative of the Emperor, 256 ; in¬ 
trigues against him, 261; fall, vi. 23 ; 
leaves tho Emperor, v. 263; and re¬ 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265 ; defeated, 

. 266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268; 
departs for Mecca, 268 ; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 
Baisinghar, Prince, vi, 436 
Baisura caste, i. 16 
Baittiz, iv. 160 

Bajaur, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 
Bajhr&, son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 
Bkji Rao besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48; his 
inroad into Hindustan, 53, 261 ; re¬ 
treats from Dehlf, 55 ; made governor 
of Mklwa, 57, 262 ; defeated, 66, 262; 
death, 66, 263 

Bkji Rao, son of Raghunath, succeeds as 
Peshwa, viii. 369 
Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 
Baiaghat, sold by Khan Jah&n Lodi,vii.7 
B&lkji Bishwankth, vii. 466, 468, 477 ; 
viii. 260 

Balaji Rao succeeds Baji Rao, viii. 263; 
sends Bhao to Hindustan,’ 273 ; death 
of, 283 

Balkrukh, ii. 538, 543 
Balban. See Ghiyasu-d din 
Balhar5, the, i. 3, 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
87, 201, 354 

Balkh, attacked by Hum&ytin, v. 230 ; 
his retreat, 231 ; attacked by Shah 
Jah&n, vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 
Bklotras, ii. 164, 167 
Bankna bin Hanzala, i. 164 
Banjkras, first mention of, v. 100 
Banji Nahkrkn, ii. 282 
B&rbak Shah, of Jaunpur, iv. 455, 456, 
461, v. 90 ; abandons it, 93 
Barbarans, the, i. 53 
Barfi Raja, vii. 424 
Barge, etymology of, i. 539 
Bargiykn (Mahrattas), vi. 333, 343 
B&rha Saiyids, v. 353, 364, 378; vi. 54, 
170, 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
439, 470, 498, 500, 501, 502, 504, 510, 
513, 546; massacre of, viii. 56 
Barhtigin, ii. 9, 403, 410 
Barkam&ris, i. 110 
Basya caste, i. 76 
Bauiira, the king, i. 21, 22, 23 
Bawkrij, i. 65, 539 

Bay&na, attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
455, v. 93 

Bkyazld, son of Snlaiman Kirani, iv. 
509, v. 372, vi. 36 


Bayazid Jam, v. 469 
Bkz Bahhdur, iv. 534, v. 168, 244, 260, 
270 ; a musician, 27.0 ; flees, 270; re¬ 
covers Malwa, 275-6 ; submits, 276 ; 
death, ib. 

Bedhr Bakht, Prince,son of Prince A'zam, 

vii. 343, 364, 369, 371, 387-8-9, 396, 
532, 536, 537, 540, 550 ; death, 398, 
400, 546 ; his sons, 567 

Bedar Bakht (son of Ahmad Shah), 
raised to the throne, viii. 245, 247 
Beg-Lar, i. 289 

Benares, taken by Ghaznivides, ii. 58, 
122; by Kutbu-d din, ii. 222, 250; 
by Sher Shah, iv. 368 
Bengal, kings of, iv. 260, 381; conquest 
of, v. 380, 381 ; war in, 399,414, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66; disturbances 
in, 98 ; war in, 326 

Beni Bahadur, Raja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 408, 409 
Be-nizam, term, how used, vii. 12 
Betel, iv. 114 
Bkadauriyas, viii. 53, 262 
Bhagwan Das, Raja (also called Bhag- 
want), v. 273, 346, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441, 450, 452, vi. 38, 58 ; death, 
v. 458 

Bhagwant Khichar, Raja, viii. 341 
Bhagwant Singh, viii. 50 
Bhaia Ptiran Mai. See Pdran Mai 
Bhakkar, taken by the Sammas and 
by ’Aiau d din, i. 225 ; occupied by 
Kisvi Khkn, 240, 241 ; rulers of, 241 
et pass. ; taken by Mujahid Ghazi, 282; 
attacked by Isk Tarkhan, 324 ; taken 
by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, ii. 155, 304 
Bhao (Sadasheo) with Mahratta army, 

viii. 145; at Debli, 147, 170, 275 ; 
reviews his army, 399, its numbers, 
400 ; entrenches his camp, 401 ; pro¬ 
poses terms to Ahmad Abdali, 277, 
278; death, 154, 171, 264, 266, 273, 
279, 281 

Bhao the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 
Bhara of Each, vi. 519, 527 
Bhartpur, siege of, viii. 352 
Bhktia, capture of, ii. 28, 248, 439; 
iii. 64 

Bhatnir, siege and reduction of, iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii. 272, v. 37 
Bhats, iii. 245 
Bhid, R&i of Panna, v. 93 
Bhlkhan Khan, Prince, v. 81, 101 
Bbim, Bhlmpal, ii. 12, 47, 403, 427, 
461, 461, iv. 180 

Bhim deo, Rai of Nahrwala, ii. 294, 300, 
469, 473 

Bhim Raja, son of Rana, vi. 410, 413 
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Bhoi, son of Surjan Rai, v. 345 
Bboj Chand, ii. 48 
Bhop&l, rise of the State, viii. 58 
Bboslah family, vii. 255, viii. 258, 264 
BhukiyGd tribe {property Bhfigiyal), 
278, vi. 309 
Bhdngar, i. 216 

BhGpat, son of Bihari Mai, y. 345, 367 
Bhut Sh&h, i. 46 
Bhut&wariyas, the, i. 46 
Bibi R&ji of Jannpdr, y. 81 to 86 
Bid&gh Kh&n,v. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 325, 330, 352; yi. 124 
Bidar, taken hy Aurangzeb, vii. 124; 
history of, 126 

Bihfir, under a separate ruler, v. 22, 37; 
Muhammad Shhh, King of, 105 ; 
conquest by Mun'im Khhn, vi. 39, 
campaign of Muzaffar Khfin in f 45 
Bihhr Jid, Rfija, y. 351 
Bih&ri Mai, Rbjk, v. 273, 504, 506 
Bijanagar, territories of iv. 105 ; de¬ 
scription of, 106 ; coins, 109; brothels, 
111; police, 111; King, 112, 261; 
his seraglio, 114; wars against the 
Bahmanis, vi. 230, 232 
Bij&ptir, embassy to, v. 460; at war 
with Ahmadnagar, vi. 91; description 
of, 163 ; Princess married to Prince 
D&niyal, 111, 152, 162, 208 ; proposes 
eace to Jahangir, 334; attacked hy 
lalik ’Ambar, 414 ; siege of, vii. 
28 ; army, 51 ; campaign against, 
52, 54, 56, 95, 110, 131 ; peace, 57 ; 
Aurangzeb sent against, 119, 124 ; 
territories of, 256 ; troubles in, 257 ; 
campaign against, 277; siege raised, 
278,281 ; war with, 293 ; war renewed, 
321; surrenders, 323. 

Bijaptfris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 
Biji R&i, ii. 29 

Bikram&jit, son of Rhna Sanka, iv. 281 
Bikrambjit of Gwhlior, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 486 

Bikramajit Bundela, vii. 19,47: killed, 50 
Bikrambjit, Raja. Ser- Rai Rayan 
Bilkhtigin, ii. 180, 181, 267, 479 
Bill&l Deo, iii. 87, 203 
Bina tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, yi. 3; properly Nar Singh, 
50 q.v. 

Birhhas. iii. 245 

Birhr, conquest of, yi. 84, 241 

Bubal, Rhja, y. 356, 507, 524, 529, 538 ; 

death, 541, vi. 80, 84^ 191 
Biswas Rao, fights Ahmad Abdhli, viii. 
264, 273 

Books found by Babar, iv. 246 ; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 
Brahman caste, i. 16, 76 


Brahman Pal, ii. 33, 427 
Brahmanab&d taken,i. 122,182; account 
of, 183 ; settled hy Muhammad Kasim, 
184 ; destruction of, 256 
Brahmin, history of, i. 105 
Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 
93; over Chinhh and Jailfim, iii. 413, 
484, 522 ; over Ganges, iv. 279, vi. 20 ; 
over Mahi, 363; method of making, 
371; over Indus, viii. 80 ; over Rkvf 
and Chfnhb, 94 

British settlement at Bombay, vii. 351; 
at Surat, viii. 202 ; take a ship of Au- 
rangzeh’s, vii. 350; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390 ; trade, 
390, 392 ; victory at Baksar, 182, 217 ; 
besiege Allahabad, 182; obtain Bengal, 
182; victory over H&fiz Rahmat, 183, 
422 ; over Sirhju-d daula, 211 ; defeat 
Khsim ’All and Sh&h ’Alam, 215; 
obtain Chun&r, 220; form alliance 
with Shhh ’Alam, 220; peace with 
Sh&h’Alam and ShujAu-d daula, 223, 
407; character of, 223, 229 ; Com¬ 
pany, 411; defeat Shujfi’u-d daula 
and the Mahrattas, 221; government 
of Bengal, 228 ; at Pfina, 295 ; defeat 
Majirattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 
301; lose and recover Calcutta, 324*5; 
wars with French, 327, 437; win 
Plassy, 329, 426; defeat Rohillas, 
351 ; sieges of Dig and Bhartpur, 
352, 367 ; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 353; make peace with Mah¬ 
rattas, 353 ; rise and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 
Brocade manufactories, iii. 578 
Brothels, iv. Ill 
Bfi. (Suhal, etc.). See Abu 
Buddhas, carried to China from India, 
i. 7 

Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, pass., 
190, 504 

Budhim&u, minister of Chach, i. 140 
Budhites, i. 38 
Biidhiya, Ranas of, i. 160 
Bughra Khan, son of Balban, iii. 38> 
111; made governor of Bengal, 120 ; 
loses throne, 124 ; becomes king of 
Bengal as N5siru-d din, 129; meets 
his son Kai-kuhad, 130, 524, 525 
Bfigyhls (Bhtigiyal), v. 278, yi. 309 
Bnlaki, Prince, vi. 438; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6 ; imprisoned, viii. 19 
Buland Ikhal, title of Dark Shukoli, vii. 
96 

Bulucbis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 
Bundelas, vii. 61, 68 
Btir&k Hajib, ii. 398, 399, 401, 556 
Burhanphr, taken for Akbar, v. 275; 
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attacked by Shhu, vii. 306 ; attacked 
by Mahrattas, 422 ; besieged, viii. 30 
Burhanu-1 Mulk of Ahmadnagar, v. 429, 
460; vi. 70, 87, 91 

Burbiinu-1 Mulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudh and appointed to Malw4, viii. 
46 ; returns to Oudh, 46 ; attacks 
Chkchandi, 46 ; defeats Bhagwant 
Singh, 52, 341; defeats Mahrattas, 54, 
262; attacks Nfidir Sh&h, 61; taken 
prisoner, 61, 62, 84 ; negociates with 
N&dir Shkh, 23; his treachery, 63, 
75, 421; poisons himself, 64, 174; 
his property seized, 84 ; his mansab , 
173; appointed to Oudh, 173; death 
and character, 23, 343, 421 
Bust, siege of, vii. 94, 102 

Calcutta, taken by Sir&ju-d daula, viii. 
324; recovered, 325 ; foundation of, 
378; description, 381 
Canals, Firoz Shhh’s, iii. 300, 433 ; iv. 
8, 11; vi. 225; vii. 86; ’Ali Mar- 
dan’s, 67 ; Mahi-gir, iii. 408 
Castes, i. 16, 17, 76, 183 
Census, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 
Chach, son of Sil&fj,i. 140 ; chamberlain 
ascends the throne, 140; campaigns 
of, 140; inarches to Kashmir, 144; 
takes Multan and Siwisthn, 143; fights 
with Akham Lohhna, 146; takes 
Brahmanhbfid, 147 ; marches to Kir- 
rukn and Makrhn, 151; and to Ttir&n, 
152; dies, 152; history of, 292, 409 
Chaghat&is, v. 130 
Chaghtai, Mughal, ii. 389, 390, 559 
Chain of Justice, vi. 262, 284 
Chfikna, siege and surrender of, vii. 262 
Chaks of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Chfilukyas, i. 358 

Chfimpanir taken by Humayfin, v. 194; 
recovered by Sulthn Bahadur, 199, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mirzas, v. 331, 
343; vi. 14, 16, 125 
Champ&ran, Rfija of, iv. 546 
Champion, General, viii. 308 
Chanar, i. 221 

Ch5.nd Bibi, vi. 93, 99, 100, 144, 241 
Ch&nd the bard, vi. 464 
Ch&nd Kfii, ii. 47, 427, 461 
ChandM Bhor, ii. 47, 458, 462 
Chandar, succeeds Chach, i. 152; dies, 
154 

Chandar Sen, v. 382 
Ch&nderi, siege of, iv. 261, 274, 395; 
'RAjh of, defeated by Babar, v. 38 ; 
possession of, 102 
Chandernagore, viii. 383 
Chfinesar and Laila, i. 347 
Changiz Kh&n, in Khurasan, ii. 324; 


at Bukharfi, 387; pursues Jal&lu-d 
din to the Indus, 303, 388, 391; 
his coins, 484; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Changiz Khan of Gujarat, v. 290, 325; 

murdered, 330, vi. 125 
Charity, houses of, v. 538, vi. Ill 
Charnock, Job, viii. 378 
Chatera, Malik of Pabiya, i. 141 
Chatrsal, R&ja, viii. 46, 48 
Chattar Singh, Bfina of Goliad, viii. 289, 
296 

Chaudharf, viii. 314, 315 
Chaukandi, v. 347, 503 
Chaunsa, battle of, iv. 375 ; v. 113, 141, 
203 

Chaur&garh, capture of, v. 169, 288 ; 
death of the Bani, 169, 288, 3t>9, 

vi. 118; taken from Jajhar Bundela; 

vii. 49 

Chfiiis, v. 157 

Chauth, yii. 362, 408, 409, 422, 450, 
462,465,467,527,528,530; viii. 260 
ChAwaras, i. 267, 268 
Chess, i. 409 

Chhabfla Bkm, vii. 435, 483, 486, 561 
Chhajju, Malik, nephew of Balban, ii. 
520, iii. 135 ; claims the throne and is 
defeated, 135, 13/-140, 536 
Chhata Amrhni, i. 258 
Chin Kalich Kh^n. See Kallch KMn 
China, embassy to, iii. 45 
Chintaman, Brahman, v. 201 
Chitor, taken by J Al£m-d din, iii. 76,189, 
549 ; Akbar’s conquest of, v. 169, 324 ; 
description of, 170,325; besieged by 
Snltfiu Bahfidur, v. 190, vi. 11-13; 
rebuilt by the Efinfi, vii. 103 ; sur¬ 
rendered and dismantled, 103, 104 
Cholera, vi. 346 
Christian missionaries, v. 528 
Christians at Surfit, vi. 42. See Euro¬ 
peans 

Chronograms, viii. 441 
Chronological Tables, iv. 304; viii. 31 
Chun&r, taken by Sher Shah, iv. 343; 
besieged by Hfirnhytin, 350; confirmed 
to Sher Shah, 351; taken by Humfi- 
yfin, 359, v. 139; held by Jamkl 
Khan, 494 

Chfiraman Brahman, iv. 357 
Chfirfiman Jat, vii. 511, 512, 514, 521, 
532; viii. 360 

Clive, Col. Lord, at Madras,viii. 325,407; 
retakes Calcutta, 325 ; wins battle of 
Plassy, 328, 427, 440 
Coins of Ghaznivides and Ghorians, ii. 
478; in Sind, i. 287; depreciation, 
ii. 188 ; Muhammad Tughlik’s copper 
coins, iii. 240; of Firoz Shah, 357; 
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tested, 359; values of, 582; dis¬ 
coveries of, iv. 452; of Bijanagar, 109; 
of Gujarat, vi. 11; Akbar’s, v. 541, 
vi. 65; square, 57; Jahangir’s, 287, 
354, 357; of Aurangzeb, vii. 241; of 
Bahadur Shkh, 404 
Colligation in fighting, i. 537 
Columns, stone, moved by Sultkn Firoz, 

111. 350 ; examined by Timtir, 353 
Comets, ii. 505 ; v. 407 ; vi. 363, 406 
Company, East India, iii. 411 
Cornwallis, Lord, viii. 370-1, 437, 440 
Custom duties, iv, 96, 99, 421 ; vi. 354, 

498 

Customs of tribes in Sind, i. 269 

DkbshiEra, ii. 500 ; iv. 183 
Dkgh Brand, iv. 407, 411, 551 ; v. 414, 
514 

Dahink Jkdd, vii. 347, 359, 376, 380 
Dkhir, King of Alor, i. 119, 154; at 
Brahmankbkd, 155; receives ambas¬ 
sadors from Muhammad Kksim, 165; 
kills a lion, 201; his battles and death, 
121, 169, 170, 292; daughters of, at 
Baghdad, 209, 210, 211 
Dair Ski, i. 318 

Dakhin, Akbar’s invasion and conquest, 
vi. 91, 95, 99,131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131 ; Jahkngir’s wars in, 323, 332, 
343, 376, 377, 411, 414, 432, 433; 
descriptioo of and its divisions, vii. 58 ; 
famine in, 24; Shkh Jahan’s wars 
with, 28, 35, 36, 51, 54, 55, pass .; 
Aurangzeb’s wars in, 254, pass. 

Dalaka wa Malaki, ii. 348, 366 
Dalu Rki, i. 258 
Dankik, iv. 108, 116,122 
Dkniykl, Prince, birth of, v. 340; ser¬ 
vices in the Dakhin, 467, 468, vi. 
91,_ 99, 104, 110, 133, 240, 247; 
marriage to Princess of Bijkptir, 152, 
162, 208; his habits of drinking, 107, 

112, 114 ; death, 114 

Dkrkb Khan, vi. 386, 388, 389, 410, 
412, 416, 417 
Dkrkbars, ii. 230 

Dark Shukoh at Kabul, vii. 96; sent 
against Kandahkr, 101-2; honours be¬ 
stowed on, 104, 128, 143, 214 ; inter¬ 
feres in the government and against 
his brothers, 128; in command against 
Rkja Jaswant, 131 ; acts as heir to 
the crown, 178, 214; his heresy, 178, 
214; his intrigues, 179; defeats Shah 
Sbuja’, 215; defeated by Aurangzeb, 
218, 220; flight, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237; obtains Surkt and 
Kambay, 238 ; takes a position near 
Ajmir, 239; defeated, 240; flight, 240, 


242; death of his wife, 244; be¬ 
trayed, 244 ; prisoner at Dehli, 245 ; 
condemned and executed, 246; his 
jewels, 253 
Darijas, i. 214 

Darohar Rki. i. 197, 199, 200 
Daru-1 Khilkfat, iii. 589 
Daryk Khkn (reign of Jahknglr), vi. 393, 
409 ; with Khan Jahkn Lodi, viii. 15; 

| killed, 19 

! Daryk Khkn Lodi, v. 3, 79, 85 
Daryk Khkn Lohkni, iv. 442, 454, v. 105 
Daryk Khan Sarwkni, iv. 463 
Darya Khan (of Sind), i. 234, 235, 236, 
275, 276, 309 

Dastam Kkkshal, vi. 77, 79 
Datta Patel, viii. 146 
Datta Sindhia. See Sindhia 
Dadd, son of Sulaimkn Kirkni, becomes 
king, iv. 510, v. 372 ; character, 373 ; 
kills Lodi, iv. 511, v. 373; besieged 
in Patna, iv. 512, v. 374; escapes, 

iv. 512, v. 378; flies to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45 ; pursued and defeated, v. 
384,387, vi. 41; makes peace, iv. 513, 

v. 388 ; attacks Tknda, 397; beheaded, 
iv. 513, v. 400, 525, vi. 54 

Dkdd Khkn Pani, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
466, viii. 260; defeat and death, 452 
Dkdd Khkn (reign of Bahkdur Shah), 
dealings with Mabrattas, viii. 260 
Dkdd Saljdki, ii. 274, 277 
Daulatkbkd (Deoglr) made the capital, 
iii. 239, 614; forced immigration, 
239, 244, 614 ; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 

Daulat Khkn, iv. 40-44; aspires to 
the throne, 44 ; submits to Khizr 
Khan, 45 

Daulat Khkn, of Bijkpur, vii. 23 
Daulat Khan, patron of Sher Shkh, iv. 
321 

Daulat Khan Lohkni, v. 110, vi. 199 
Daulat Khan Lodi, v. 22, 469 ; invites 
Bkbar, 23,106; written to byBkbar,iv. 
234, 239, 240; waits upon Bkbar, v. 
25, 106; death, 25 

Daulat Khkn Ujiala, iv. 492, 495, 533 
Dkwar-Bakhsh, Prince, vi. 419, 435, 
436, 438 

Debal, conquest of, i. 120 
Debkl, Rana, ii. 375 
Degh (mortars), iv. 401, v. 132, 350 
Dehli, historical account of, viii. 10; 
said to he taken by Mas’fld, ii. 531; 
conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from Ajmir, 225 ; revolt at, 
237; besieged by Turk rebels, 341 ; 
attempt to surprise, 356, 377 ; bom¬ 
barded with gold, iii. 41; ’Alku-d din’s 
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buildings, 69 ; ’Al&u-d din builds Siri, 
iii. 191, 200; beset by Mew&ttis, 104; 
attacked by Mughals, 166, 190; de¬ 
populated by Muhammad Tughlik, 
239, 613; return of emigrants, 214, 
614 ; desolate, 244-5 ; decorations, 
568; anarchy at, iv. 31; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firoz, iii. 383 ; 
attacked and taken by Timur, 430, 
433, iv. 35 ; sacked by Timur, iii. 445, 
503; described by Tiratir, 447, 504; 
pestilence at, iv. 36; its territories 
divided, ib. ; described by Amir Khusru, 
iii. 524; by Shahfibu-d din, 575; 
court of, 579; described by Ibn Battita, 
589, 612; B&bar at, iv. 256, 259; at¬ 
tacked by Jauupur, 306, v. 78, 86, 

87 ; Sher Sh&h’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476; Islfim Sh&h’s, 499; held by Yad- 
gar N&sir, 203; recovered by Humfi- 
ytfn, v. 239; massacre at, viii. 23, 64, 

88 ; put to ransom hy Nfidir Sh&h, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135 ; Abmad 
Abdali at, 146; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii. 446, 447, 503 

Dehliwfilis (coins), ii. 242 
Denarius, i. 461 

Deogir taken, iii. 40, 69, 77 ; rebels and 
is reconquered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Daulatab&d and made the capital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8 ; lost, 261 
Deop&l Harn&ma, v. 161 
Deo R&i, King of BIjauagar, iv. 112,121 
Dewal Rfini, iii. 545, 551, 552, 555 
Dewar, ruler of Ma’bar, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 52 
Dhalila, conquered, i. 175 
Dbaukal Singh, succeeds A jit Singh, 
viii. 44, 340 

Dbar R&j, Rfii of Jesalmir, i. 293 
Dharsiya, son of Chach, i. 154 ; dies, 
155 

Dh&rtir taken, vii. 20 
Diamonds, iv. 257, vii. 84; mines, vi. 
344 

Dih Yfiwaghtii, iii. 21 
Dig, taken hy English, viii. 352, 370 
Dil&war Khfin, son of Daulat Khkn, 
v. 23, 29, 30 

Dilfiwar Khkn, officer of Jah&ngir, vi. 
295-7 

Dilazhks, vi. 312 
Diler Jang. See ’Abdu-s Samad 
Diler Khan, vii. 268, 272,274, 277, 279, 
287 

Dinar, i. 461, viii. 31 
Din-pan&h, v. 124, viii. 11 
Dirham, i. 461, viii. 31 
Dismounting for combat, i. 535 
Distances in Hindustan, vii. 162 
“ Divine Faith,” v. 536, vi. 3, 153 


Diw&ij, King of Sind, i. 140 
Do-aspahs, iii. 192, 625 
Dogs, provision respecting, i. 449 
Drake, Mr., viii. 324^5 
Drachma, i. 461 

Drinking, habit of, ii. 108, 139, 141, 
145, 181,186; iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217, 287, 306; iv. 225 ; vi. 260, 
285, 341, 357, 361, 499 
Dfia Chaghatfii, iii. 42 
Dtida, i. 216 
Duda II., i. 217 
Duhar, defeated, i. 124 
Dulabh Ram, Rfija, viii. 328, 426, 428 
Ddl Chain (Chand) of Bliatnir, iii. 422, 
488 

Durfiri tribe, ii. 413 
Durga Das, vii. J87, 301. 304, 404 
Durgavati, Rant of Garha, v. 169, 244, 
288 ; vi. 31, 118 

Dur Samundar, conquered, iii. 49, 87, 203 

Earthquakes, iv. 465; v. 99; vii 183, 
496 

Egypt? Sultan of, sends fleet to India, 
viii. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142, 251, 
454; iii. 89, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 234, 295, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 444, 498, 499, 502, 
576, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178,252,397, 
424, 551; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 306, 379, 394, 403, 466; 
vi. 53, 59, 121; 232, 330,463; viii. 60 
Ellora, Caves of, vii. 189 
English, first use of the word Angrez, 
vi. 340 , defeat Portuguese, 340. See 
British 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268; sack and 
burn Thatta, i. 276 ; at Surat, v. 347; 
grant passes for ships to Mecca, 402, 
520; atcourtof Akbar,vi.42,57,59,85; 
capture ships, 337; European carriage, 
347 ; destruction of at Hfigli, vii. 31, 
42, 211; in Malabar, viii. 385; settle¬ 
ments of various nations of, 127 

Eaizi, Shaikh, v. 155, 537, 544, 570, 
vi. 239, 240 ; embassy to the Dakhin ; 
v. 460, 467, vi.88,147; death, 131, 203 
Faizu-llah Khan Robilla, viii. 302, 312 
Fakhru-d din, Sultkn of Sunffir-gfinw, 
iii. 303 

Fanjab, the, i. 86 

Famines, i. 280, 281; iii. 146, 238. 244, 
245, 246, 612,619 ; v. 490; vi. 21, 94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 566; viii. 
36, 228, 230 
Earhat Khan, vi. 46, 48 
Farid Khan. See Sher Shfih 
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Farid Bukhhrl, Shaikh, afterwards Mur- 
taza Khan, v. 429, 452; vi. 66, 69, 
97, 116, 125, 135, 160, 182, 193, 265, 
267, 270, 295, 301 

Faridtin, uncle of Mirza Hakim, v. 

421-3-5, 448, 450 
Farmulis, iv. 352, 444, 459, 547 
Farrukh Siyar, deputy of his father in 
Bengal, vii. 438; claims the crown, 
434, 439,560; army sent against, 434; 
victory, 435; defeats Jahandar, 437, 
561 ; appoints his ministers, 442; 
character, 442, 471; his murders and 
other punishments, 443 ; epoch of his 
reign, 446; his rival princes blinded, 
448 ; difficulties with the Saiyids, 450 ; 
deposed, 477 ; murdered, 480 
Farrukh-zhd, Sultan, ii. 275, 483; iv. 
203, 204 

Fhrs, army of, invades Sind, i. 139, 140 
Fhrdkis, vi. 137 

Fath Jang. See Nizhmu-1 Mulk 

Fath Khhn, Jhm, i. 229 

Fath Kh&n, sou of Firoz, death, iv. 12, 

vi. 228 

Fath Kh&n, son of Malik ’Ambar, 
murders NizhmShhh, vii. 27; 36,39,43 
Fath Malika, iv. 352, et seq. 

Fathptir Sikri, foundation of, v. 332,334 
Fathu-llah Kh&n,vii. 368, 370,371,392 
Fathu-llah Shirhzl, v. 441, 469; vi. 84. 

See ’Azdu-d daula 
Fkzil Knkaltfish, Mir, i. 309, 311 
Fidhl Khan, vi. 418, 420, 425, 427 
Firdaus-firamgah, title of Muhammad 
Shfih, viii. 112 

Firdaus-makani, title of Shah Jahau, 

vii. 213 

Firdtisf, iv. 189 
Fire-temples, v. 530 

Fire-worship, ii. 163, v. 530; in Upper 
India, 559 

Firingis. See Europeans 
Flroz, Jhm, i. 234, 276, 309, 310, 312, 
313; v. 193 

Firoz Jang. See Ghhzlu-d din 
Firoz Sh6.h, Sulthn, birth, iii. 271, 
273, 266; education, 274 ; offices, 274; 
accession, i. 226, iii. 266, 275, vi. 
221 ; rivals, iii. 276, 278 ; fights 
Mughals, 278, vi. 223; march to 
Dehli, iii. 281, 287 ; plot to kill, 290, 

iv. 9 ; his Ichutba , iii. 292 ; edicts, 
293; expedition to Lakhnauti, 293, 
vi. 225, 376; returns to Dehli, iii. 
297; builds Ffroz&tad, 302, vi. 225; 
second expedition to Lakhnauti, iii. 
305, iv. 9; caught tippling iii. 306 ; 
founds Jaunpdr, 307 ; makes peace 
with Bengal, 309; marches to Jhjna- 


gar, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 
iii. 314; lost, 315; his buildings, 
317, 354, 382, iv. 7; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226; expedition to Thatta, 
iii. 319, iv. 12; retreats to Gujarht, 
iii. 323, iv. 12; in the Ran of Kach, 
iii. 324 ; returns to Thatta, 329; which 
surrenders, 334; encourages slavery, 
340; invested by Khalifa of Egypt, 
342, 387, vi. 225 ; his court, iii. 343; 
his happy reign, 317, 344; taste for 
gardens, 345 ; moves stone columns, 
350 ; palaces of, 354; provides employ¬ 
ment, 355 ; establishments, 356 ; coins, 
357 ; hospitals, etc., 361, 385 ; his 
tonsure, 362 ; aholisbes cesses, 363; 
burns a Brahman, 365; his “Victories,” 
374 ; abolishes torture, 375 ; treat¬ 
ment of heretics and infidels, 377; 
prohihits use of gold and ornaments, 
363, 382 ; panegyric of, 536; his 
Jchutba read at Ghazni, 566 ; age and 
infirmity, iv. 14; power in the hands 
of Khdn Jahhn, 15 ; death of his sou, 
12, vi. 228 ; abdicates iv. 16 ; resumes 
government, 17; death, 18 ; character, 
18; his public works, 18; his canal, 
iii. 300, 433, iv. 8, 11, vi. 225, vii. 
86; his lath , iii. 350, viii. 11 
Firoz Shdh, son of Islhm Shfih, succeeds 
Islhm Shdh, v. 43, vi. 180; killed by 
’Adali, v. 45 
Flood at Ghazni, ii. 114 
“ Foreign amirs,” iii. 252-3-7-9, 260 
Fortune-telling, i. 331 
French, viii. 383, 391, 392, 437 
Fruits, vi. 348, 371 
Fufi, son of Dahir, i. 166, 178, 192-5 
Ftil&d Ghori Shansahi, ii. 282 
Ftir, King of Hind, ii. 157; vi. 475, 557; 

viii. 420 

Gabrs, iii. 71, 76, 78, 83, 427, 431, 446, 
450, 456, 462, 466, 471, 491, 494, 506, 
507, 549, 551 ; v. 562 
Gajpati, R5j&, v. 377, 399, 418, 419; 
vi. 41, 55 

Gakkars, i ii. 233, 297, 322, 347, 444, 
GakkhursJ 447, 563; iii. 70; iv. 234, 
389, S90, 415, 419, 493, 496, 551 ; 

v. 37, 114, 147, 163-166, 278,489; 

vi. 219, 307, 309, 310, 370, 555, 568 
Gakkhar country descrihed, v. 278; 

conquered, 279 

Gardens of Firoz Shfih, iii. 345 
Ghrdls, viii. 155, 221, 400 
Gargaj, iii. 82, 146, 165, 174 
Garha-katanka, conquest of, v. 169, 288, 
309; vi. 30, 118 
Garhl, v. 200, 381 ; vi. 67 
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Garsh&sp, Prince, vi. 438 
Gaur, taken by Sher Shhh, iv. 360 
Gbakars. See Gakkars. 

Ghani Khhn, eon of Mun’im Khhn, 
v. 280 

Ghasiti Begam, viii. 428-9 
Ghhz&n Khan, iii. 1, 5; sends embassy 
to China, 45 

Gbbzi Kh&u, iv. 240, 241, 244, 245; 
his library, 246 

Gbbzi Malik (Tughlik Shah), bis origin, 

iii. 271 ; barrier to the Mughals, i. 341, 

iii. 199; at Deob&lptir, 224; marches 
against Khusrh and kills him, 226; 
becomes King as Ghiy&su-d din, 228, 

Gh&ziu-d din Khan, Firoz Jang, vii. 190, 
322, 323, 327, 331, 335, 337, 343, 359, 
379, 421, 507; death, 426; character, 
553 

Gh&ziu-d din Kh&n, Nizamu-1 Mulk, vii. 
522, 525, viii. 317 

Gb &zi u-d din, Imbdu-l Mulk, made Niz am 
and Amiru-l umard , viii. 121, 135; 
318; defends Dehli against Safdar 
Jang, 136, 320; attacks Suraj 

Mai J&t, 384; deposes Ahmad Sh&h, 
140; made wazir , 141, 323, 384 ; pro¬ 
cures murder of ’Akibat Kh&n, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
323; raises ’A'lamgir to the throne, 
323; mutiny against, 238 ; Emperor 
wishes to make him prisoner, 239 j 
seizes widow of Mu’iuu-l Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Abdbli, 241; 
with Suraj Mai J&t, 363; marries 
daughter of Mu’inu-l Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 168, 

169, 266; leagues with Mahrattas, 169, 

170, 266, 268 ; orders death of ’Alam- 
gir, 170, 242; with Shuj&.’u-d daula, 
221, 278 

Gh&zi Mabdis, iv. 502 

Ghazni surrenders to Alptigfn, ii. 178, 

iv. 159; flood at, ii. 114; taken and 
lost again by Ghorians, 280, 291; 
burnt, 288; taken by Ogtai, 568, 569; 
plundered and destroyed,Av. 211 

Ghaznivides, ii. 255, 266; end of, 281, 
iii. 37, iv. 212; coins of, ii. 478 
Ghiyhs Beg, rtim&du-d daula, father of 
Ntir Jah&n, vi. 382, 397, 402, 403, 404 
Gbiyhsu-d din Balban, Sultan (Ulugh 
Khhn), iii. 38, 97, 546, 593 ; tills his 
sovereign, 593 

Ghiy&su-a din Gbari, ii. 258, 292, 297 ; 
iii. 37; iv. 211 

Ghiyhsu-d din, Sult&n of Lakhnauti, ii. 
317 

Ghiy^Lsn-d din, Sult5n of Mandu, iv. 
554; vi. 349 


Ghiy&su-d din Tnghlik, Sult&n, ascends 
the throne,i. 341,iii. 228,606, yi. 185; 
marches against Lakhnauti, iii. 234, 
609; death, 235, 610 
Ghor, conquered by Mas’tid, ii. 195 
Ghori dynasty, ii. 258, 282, iv. 145 ; 
coins of, ii. 478 

Ghulbm K&dir, confined, viii. 303 ; his 
atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 
death, 253 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 250, 280, 293; iii. 65 
Giridhar, Raja of All&hcibhd, vii. 486,516 
Gixidhar, Raja of MMw5, viii. 48, 261 
Gobind Pandit, viii. 149, 269, 280 
Gobind RM of Dehli, ii. 295, 297 
Gobri, v. 569 

Gold, its absorption, iii. 583 
Golkonda, embassy to, v. 460; far - 
man to, vii. 51, 53; territory, 108 ; 
Aurangzeh’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115; princess mar¬ 
ried to Aurangzeh’s son, 119; siege 
and conquest, 323 ; history of, 336; 
Sivaji’s connexion with, 286 
Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 
GopikS. B&i, viii. 287 
Grain, prices of, iii. 146, 192, 244, 344, 
583, 612, 619, iv. 476 
Grassias, v. 439, 446-7 
Greek fire, vi. 460 
Gubree language, v. 568 
Giijars, iv. 231, 234, 236, 240, 476, 
vi. 303 

Gtijar Kh£in, minister of D&fid, iv. 511, 
512; v. 378, 386; vi. 39 
Gujar&t, 1 description of, i. 67; revolts 
Guzerat,} in, iii. 214, 256, 259, 262; 
Firoz Sh&h retreats to, 323; how 
governed, 326 ; revenues of, 328, iv. 
12; held by Zafar Khbn, 37; at 
B&bar’s invasion, 259 ; kings of, 305; 
Akbar’s campaigns in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37 ; Jahhngir’s visit, vi. 353; Kings 
of, 236 

Gulbadan Begam, v. 391 
Gulrukh Begam, v. 348, 404 
Guns, iv. 255, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284; 

v. 131, 252, 350, 501; vi. 90, 139, 
455 ; vii. 101; viii. 74, 83, 400 
Gunpowder, early use in India, vi. 455 
Gurp&l, R&i, ii. 168 
Gurshasp Shah, ii. 310 
Gursiya, i. 204 
Guru Gobind, vii. 566 
Gwhlior, besieged by Mahmtid, ii. 467; 
taken by Muhammad Ghorf, 227; sur¬ 
rendered to Kutbu-d din, 305; taken 
by Altamsh, 327; B^bar’s descrip¬ 
tion, iv.* 281; surrendered to Sher 
Sh&h, 385; 391, 466; besieged, v. 20, 
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167; surrendered by Suhail, 259, 493 ; 
taken by Sultfin Ibrahim, v. 486 

Habsbie, v. 363. See SidSs 
Hfifiz Rahmat Khfin, yiii. 146,148, 221, 
269, 270,279, 303-312,398,410, 422 
Haibat EMn Gurg-andaz, v. 8, 33, 89 
Haidarfibfid, conquest of, vii. Ill, 315, 
318, 323 

Haidar (\Ali) Nfiik, viii. 288, 437 
Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, iy. 496, 497, 
498; y. 127, 131, 204 
Haidar Kuli Kh&n, yii. 483, 501, 504-7, 
511-12-13-14-15-16-17-18, 520, 522, 
527, 531, 572 

Hahaj, King of Kandah&r, i. 22 
Haji Khfin of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Hfiji Khan (Akbar’s reign), yi. 21 
Haji Maula, reyolt of, iii. 175 
Hajjfij, i. 118, pass .; death, 123, 157; 
163,171,173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437; y. 159 
Hakim Abfi-1 Fath, yi. 80 
H&l, King of Hindustan, i. 106/109 
Hamdis, ii. 283 
H&mid Khfln Habshi, vi. 433 
H&mid Khfln (uncle of Niz&mu-l Mulk), 
yii. 523, 527, 528, 529, 554 
Hamir Deo, iii. 171, 179 
Hamira, the title, ii. 8, 428 
Hfimtin, i. 216 
Ham-zabfin of Surat, y. 349 
Hard&s Rfii, yi. 287 
Hardat, ii. 42, 460 

Hardwflr, destruction of pilgrims at, yiii. 
230 

Harpfil Deo of Deogir, iii, 215, 564 
Hfirunu-r Rashid, i. 445 
Hasan Gfingfi, iii. 258 ; becomes king, 
261, 328, 339 ; yiii. 15 
Hasan, the Khalif, i. 421 
Hasan KhAn Mew&tti, v. 35; defeated 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maimandi, ii. 189, 504, 509, 619, 
520 

Hasan Mirza, Shfih, i. 308 
Hasan Sab Ah, first of the Assassins, ii. 
485, 490, 492, 573 

Hasan Saiyid, reyolts in Ma’bar, iii. 243 
Hasham, the Khalif, i. 441 
Hash Am, in Sind, i. 444 
Hasnak, ii. 88, 497, 499; iy. 161 
Hastings, Warren, arrival, yiii. 229; at 
Benares, 229; his recall, 230; fights 
a duel, 231 

Hauz-i KhAss described, iii. 441, 500, 
. 501 

Hazar-dinAri. See Malik Kaffir 

HazAra tribes, i. 239, 303 

Heads,-pyramids and towers of, iii. 48, 


74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 504 ; iy. 227, 
272, 277; v. 5, 368 
Hellenes, i. 379 

Heretics, how dealt with, iii. 377, 426 
Hijazi language, i. 133 
Himmat Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, vii. 
356 

Himu, defeats KirAnis, iv. 506, v. 243, 
yi. 199; title of RAja BikramAjit, ib . 
y. 252; defeats IbrAhira Sur SultAn, 
iy. 507, v. 243-245 ; besieges Ba- 
yana, iv. 507, v. 244,490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199; defeats Junaid, v. 48; 
defeats the Mughals, 58; marches to 
Dehli, 60, 245, 250; defeats the Mu¬ 
ghals there, 61; occupies Dehli, 63, 
250 ; defeated, 65, 262 ; killed by 
Akbar, 66, 482 ; by Bair Am KhAn, 
252 ; destruction of nis family, yi. 21 
Hind, 1 praise and description of, 
Hindustan,} iii. 28,562,574; yiii. 3; 
extent of, iii. 31, v. 186; language of, 
iii. 556, 562 ; BAbar’s account of, iv. 
220 ; revenues of, see Revenues 
Hinda.1 Mirza, v. 36, 37, 38, 40, 144, 
188, 190, vi. 17; rises against HumA- 
yun, y. 201, 202, 203; flight, 205, 
206, 207, 220, 222-228, 229, 230, 231, 
232; killed, 234 

Hindi, 1 language, iii. 556, 562, iv. 
Hindtii,/ 535, v. 571 ; translations 
from, viii. 207 ; books at Nagarkot, 
vi. 227 

Hindu history, Firishta’s summary, vi. 

532; kings, lists of, viii. 207, 208 
Hindfis, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88 ; in ser¬ 
vice of Ghazni, ii. 32, 59, 125, 127, 
130, 142, 448 
Hindfi Beg, vi. 15 
Hiraj of Ajmir, ii. 219, 225 
Hisaran-d din Auz Khiljf, ii. 315, 317 
Holkar, Jaswant RAo, at siege of Bhart- 
pur, viii. 352, 367, 369, 370 ; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 
Holkar, Malhar RAo, attacks MAlwA, yiii. 
261; besieges SAmbhar, 51; attacks 
Jaipur, 51, 117; in league against 
Suraj Mai Jat, 384; attacks the Ro- 
hillas, 118; joins GhAziu-d din, 266, 
321 ; plunders the Emperor Ahmad at 
Sikandra, 142, 322, 384; inarches 
with Raghunath RAo towards Dehli, 
266; joins the BhAo’s army, 273; 
strength of his force, 400; with Adina 
Beg, 169 ; plunders the Rohillas, 272 ; 
routed by AbdAlis; 272, 274; in the 
advance against Ahmad Shah, 146; 
flight from PAnipat, 154, 171; in 
league with JawAhir Singh Jfit, 364; 
captures the impostor BhAo, 385 
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Holkar, Ttikaji, transactions with the 
Rohillas, viii. 305 ; defeated, 308 
Horses, import trade, i. 69, iii. 33 
Horses and horsemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, 
625 

Hoshang, Prince, vi. 430, 437, 438 
Hoshang, Sulthn of Mandti, iv. 552, vi. 
349 

Hospitals, iii. 361, yi. 385, 286 
Hfigli, taken from Europeans, vii. 31, 211 
Hulkkd Mughal, ii. 358, 381, 384, 674; 

iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 

Humhyun (Emperor), his first services, 

iv. 249, 253, 256, 266, 274; his 
father’s last injunctions, 42; acces¬ 
sion, v, 118, 188; behaviour to his 
brothers, ib. ; state arrangements, 119 ; 
obtains Khlinjar, vi. 9 ; campaign in 
Gujarat, v. 180., yi. 12; defeats and pur¬ 
sues Sulthn Bahadur, v. 191; takes 
M.kndfi, 192; and AhmadSihhd, 193; 
and Champknir, 194; defeats Sultan 
M ahmfid, iv. 349, v. 189; besieges Chu- 
nhr, iv. 350, 357, v. 199 ; takes Garhi, 
201; action against Sher Shah,iv. 356 ; 
takes Chunhr, 859, v. 138; makes 
terms with Sher Shfih, iv. 362; invades 
Bengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc¬ 
cupies Gaur, iv. 368, v. 112, 141 ; re¬ 
tires from Bengal, iv. 369 ; defeated at 
Garhi, v. 110 ; defeated by Sher Shah 
at (,’haunsh, iv. 375, v. 113,141,202-3; 
rescued from drowning at Chaunsa, 
113, 143, 205; his queen made pri¬ 
soner, iv. 375, v. 113; bridge over the 
Ganges, vi. 20; defeated at Kanauj, 

iv. 380, v. 130, 143, 205; deserted 
by Ehmrkn, 130, 204; flight of, i. 
316, iv. 383, 387, v. 205; at Lahari, 
i. 316 ; marries Maryam Makhni, v. 
207; marches against Tatta, 208 ; 
besieges Sihwhn, i. 317, v. 208; re¬ 
tires to Joudhpur, i. 317, v. 211; to 
’Umarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218; at Jdn, 
i. 318, v. 214; birth of Akhar, v 214; 
goes to Kandahhr, i. 318 ; proceeds to¬ 
wards ’Irhk, v. 217; at Hir&t, 218; at 
Kandnhhr and Kabul, iv. 217; meets 
Shhh of Persia, v. 218 ; at Kandahhr, 
219., 222; obtains Khbul, 222; loses 
it, 224; recovers it, 226; at battle 
of Kipch&k, 145; defeats and for¬ 
gives KAmrhn, 229; attacks Balkh, 

v. 230; retreats, 231 ; loses and re¬ 
covers Kkbul, 232, 233; crosses the 
Indus, iv. 498, v. 234; blinds 
Kamrhn, 147, 235; retires to K&hul, 
iv. 499 v. 234; marches again to 
India, 236; reaches Lhhore, 237; 
defeats forces of Sikandar, 237; re¬ 


gains Dehli, v. 239 ; death, 239 ; cha¬ 
racter, 240; called after death Jannat 
A. shy (ini, 187 

Humhyun Shah Bahmani, vi. 234 
Hurmat Khhn Rohilla, viii. 347 
Husain ’AH, Saiyid, fights for 'Azam 
Shkh, vii. 546 ; supports Farrukh 
Siyar.435, 439,561; severely wounded, 
440; created Amiru-l wnara, 442; 
exaltation of, 571; marches against 
Aift Singh, 446 ; claims the subadari 
of the Dakhin, 448-9; threatens 
Farrukh Siyar, 449; in the Dakhin, 
451 ; secret orders for opposing him, ’ 
452, 464, 476; defeats Dhtid KMn 
Pant, 452; proceedings in the Dakhin, 
461 ; struggles with the Mahrattas, 
462, 466 ; makes a peace which the 
Emperor rejects, 468-9; Emperor’s 
opposition, vm. 260; marches to Court, 
vii. 471, 474, 476; deposes Farrukh 
Siyar, 476; differences with his brother, 
481, 487 ; besieges Agra, 483; appro¬ 
priates all the treasures of Agra, 484; 
besieges Allahhb&d, 486; quarrels with 
with Nizamu-1 Mulk, 489, 492; his 
armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 
the Dakhin, 500 ; murdered, 501,572; 
character, 481, 519 

Husain Arghdn, Shfih, treatment of 
Humhydn, v. 206, 208; compels him 
to retreat, 209-215 
Husain Farmuli, Mian, iv. 546 
Husain hi-1 Karhr, Sulthn, i. 304 
Husain KMn Afghhn, vii. 491 
Husain Khan Tukriya, v. 468, 496, 503 
Husain Kuli Khhn Turkoman, v. 355-6; 
created Khan-Jabfin, 362 ; governor 
of Panjah, 362; governor of Bengal, 
395; besieges Nagarkot, 507; pur¬ 
sues Mirza Ibrhhim, 507; cam¬ 
paign in Bengal, 397, 399; defeats 
Daud and beheads him, 400, 525; 
death, 410, vi. 54 

Husain Langah, Sulthn, i. 233, 315 
Husain Nizam Shhh raised to the throne, 
vii. 27; taken and imprisoned, 43 
Husain Sulthn of Jaunphr, v. 83, 86; 
attacks Dehli, 87 ; defeated by Bablol, 
88, 89 

Husain Sultan of Multhn, v. 472 
HCishang, iv. 60 

[vi. 59 

’Ihadat-khhna, Akhar’s, v. 390,409,517, 
Ibu Bathta at Dehli, iii. 585 ; his history 
of India, 590 ; ambassador to China, 
620 

Ihrhhim Husain Mirza, v. 315, 330,331, 
343, 344, 351, 354, 358, 503, 505, 
509; vi. 38, 123, 125 
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Ibrahim Khkn (Akbar’s reign), v. 295, 
302, 305 

lbrkhfm Khan (Jahangir’s reign), vi. 

344, 390, 408, 409, 410 
Ihrkhim Khkn Gkrdi, viii. 155, 264, 273, 

275, 279, 400; death, 281 
Ibrahim Khkn Sur, brnther-in-law of 

’ Adali,v.51; flies from ’ Adali,52; defeats 
his forces, tb. } 243; assumes royalty, 
52; defeated hy Sikandar, 56, 243; 
defeated hy Himti, iv. 507, v. 244, 
245; flies to Orissa, iv. 507, v. 245; 
taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507, v. 245 
Ibrkhim Lodi, Sultkn, reign, v. 7 ; ascends 
the throne, 7 ; murders Jalklu-d din, 
13; defeats Islkm Khan, 15; takes 
K&lpi, 105; takes Gwalior, 13, 486; 
flies to Baykna, 490-; his nobles dis¬ 
contented, iv. 324 ; attacks Rkna 
Sankk, v. 16; his cruelty, 23, 24 ; 
Bkbar sends embassy to, iv. 234; de¬ 
feats Bkbar’s advanced force, 241, 
242; character, 252 ; defeated hy 
Bihar, 254, 290 ; slain, 256, 325, v. 
26; plenty during his reign, iv. 475 
Ibrkhim, Mirza, of Badakhshkn, v. 227, 
228, 230, 231, 232, 249 # 

Ibrkhim'Nizkmu-1 Mulk, vi. 91 
Ibrkhim Shkh, Sultkn of Jaunptir, iv. 38, 
41, 63, 85 

Ibrkhim, Sultkn (Ghazni vide), ii. 198,257, 

276, 483,' 510, iv. 204, 522; con¬ 
quests in India, v. 162, 559 

Idols, destruction- of, iv. 447, v. 486, vii. 
184,187, 188 

Ikbkl Khkn, iv. 31 ; joins Nksiru-d din, 
33; becomes actual ruler, ib. ; de¬ 
feated by Timtir, 35; recovers Dehli, 
36 ; wars, 37 ; death, 40 
lkhklmanda r Mughal, iii. 199, 548 
Ikdkla besieged, iii. 296/308, iv. 8, 10 
lkhtiykr Khkn, v. 194, 195 
Ikhtiykru-d din. See Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyar 

Ikhtiykru-1 Mulk, v. 343, 353, 360, 367; 

death, 368 
Ilkhf era, v. 247 

riak Khkn, ii. 32, 441,. 443, iii. 64, iv. 
166, 170, 172 
’Ilmu-l Aktk$ i. 331 
’Imkdu-d din Husain, vi. 57 
’Imkdu-d din Rihkn, ii. 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

’lmkdu-l Mulk (reign of Firoz Shkh), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 

’Imkdu-1 Mulk. See Ghaziu-d din 
'Imkdu-L Mulk of Gujarkt, v, 195 
Impalement, iii. 233, vi. 268, 273, 301, 
401 

Incantations, i. 330 


India, Ancient, i. 3, 13,19, 44; vi. 532 
Indus, crossed hy swimming, ii. 389, 
552 pass., 571; bridge of boats over, 

iii. 408, 482, iv. 93, viii. 80 
Infants, experimental seelusion of, v. 533 
Institutes of Jahangir, vi. 284, 493; of 

Chaugiz Khan, 287, 300 
Intemperance. See Drinking. 

Intizamu-d daula, viii-. 135, 318-323, 
384 

lntrenchments, iv. 251, 268, 339, 370, 
viii. 401 

I'raj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 105, 111 
Isa Khku of Bhkti, vi. 72, 73, 75, 76, 
78, 79, 132 

fsa Tarkhkn, Mirza, i. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 337 
Is’hak, son of Alptigki,. ii. 267, 479 ; 

iv. 159 

Iskandar Shah of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 470, 518 

Islkm Khan rehels, v. 23 ; death, v. 16 
Islam Khkn (Jahangir’s reign), vi. 326 
to 330 

Islkm Shah, Sultkn, becomes king, iv. 
478 ; character, 479; regulations, 480; 
extent of territory, 480 ; plots against 
his hrother,481; cruelty, 484; attempt 
to assassinate, 495,-500; slaughters the 
Niazis, 496, v. 488; goes to Lahore 
against Humkytin, iv. 499 ; wishes 
to kill ’Adali, 500, 505 ; blows up 
prisoners, 500, vi. 170 ; Mils Khawks 
Khan, 531 ; death, 505 
Isma’il Beg Khkn, viii. 244, 246 
Isma’il Kuli Khkn, v. 450, 453, 455, 
456 

Isma’il, son of Suhuktigin, iv. 163-5 
Isma’ilians, ii. 258, 385,- 442, 572 
Isri Singh, of Jaiphr, viii. 106, 109,117, 
344 

I’tikad Khkn (Ruknu-d daula), vii. 469, 
471, 473, 475, 476-7-9, 509 
1’timad Khan, of Gujarkt, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428,-430, 431,519 
rtimkdu-d daula, father of Ntir Jahkn. 
See Ghiyasu-d din 

I’tirakdu-d daula. See Kamru-d din and 
Muhammad Amin Khkn 

Jahhkri Kkkshkl, v. 418,vi. 40, 66,68, 72 
Jkdfl Rai, vii. 10, 261 
Ja’far ’Ali Khkn (Nawkb Mir' Mu¬ 
hammad), viii. 128, 172, 210—214, 
328, 329, 379, 380, 383, 426—429 
Jagannkth, viii. 439 
Jagat Seth, viii. 426 
Jahkndar Shah (Mu’izzu-d din), vii. 
392-3,-545-6, 556 ; claims the throne, 
vii. 429; hecomes Emperor, 432, 557 ; 
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his dissolute habits, 432, 550 ; marches 
against Farrukh Siyar, 436; defeat and 
death, 437-8, 440, 445 ; his sons, 567 
Jabhngir, Emperor (Prince Salim), birth 
of, v. 334; his tutor, 413, vi. 318 ; 
married to daughter of Rai Singh, V. 
454; has a son born, 456; in camp, 
462 ; cabal against him, vi. 442; re¬ 
bellious spirit, 3, 98, 104, 108; at 
Udiptir, 98, 110, 205; rebels, 105, 
205; offended by Ahti-1 Fazl, 107; 
death of his wife, 112; self-indul¬ 
gence, 112; on service in Dakhin, 
133 ; quarrel with his son Khusrti, 
168 ; plot to prevent his accession, 
169; succeeds to the crown, 173; 
remission of taxes and duties, 174 ; 
summary account of his reign, 248; 
pursues and defeats Khusrd, 265, 
269 ; imprisons Khusru, 267, 272,291; 
impales prisoners, 268, 273, 4,01; orders 
Khnsrti to he blinded, 448; his chain 
* of justice, 262, 284 ; Institutes, 284; 
comments upon them, 493; habit of 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499; coins, 287, 354, 357; instigates 
murder of Abti-1 Fazl, 443; avows 
murder of Abti-1 Fazl, 288 ; discus¬ 
sions with Hindfis, 289 ; abolishes 
transit duties, 290 ; confines his son 
Khusrd, 291; death of his Hindti 
wife, 112, 294; journey to K&bul, 
302; knowledge of Turki, 315 ; treat¬ 
ment of Khusru, 315 ; marries grand¬ 
daughter of M&n Singh, 317; builds 
tomb of Akhar, 319; his Regulations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey, 331 ; 
proceeds against the Rdnfi, 335; and 
sends Prince Khurram, 335; visits 
Mtindu, 348; love of the chase, 351, 
362 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351; 
journey to Gujartit, 352; illness, 357, 
380 ; description of Ahmad&bhd, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
publishes his Memoirs, 360 ; renounces 
hunting, 362, 384; journey to Kash¬ 
mir, 367, 417; visits Ktingrb, 380; 
Shbh-Jahan’s rebellion, 383, 394, 
407, 413; captivated hy Ntir Jahhn, 
398; marries Ntir Jahan, 403, 404; 
great power allowed to Ntir Jahhn, 
399, 405,451; upbraided by Mabkbat 
Kh&n, 451; grants Surat to English, 
viii. 202; harsh treatment of Mahkbat 
Khdn’s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 512; 
seized hy Mahabat Khhn, 421; pro¬ 
ceeds to Ktibul, 428 ; escapes from 
Mah&hat Khfin, 429; illness and 
death, 435, vii. 5 ; character and habits, 
vi. 447 ; his cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 


vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-makani 
after death, 5 

Jahfingir Ktili Beg, iv. 378, v. 201-2, 

vi. 20 

Jahfingir Ktili Khfin, vi. 327 
Jahan Khan Abdali, viii.' 265, 267, 363 
Jahan-numti, in. 432-3-4, 495-6 
Jahan-panhh, iii. 445-6, 501, 503 
Jahhn Shfih, Prince, vii. 429, 431, 545-6, 
550 ; his sons, 567 
Jtihir Deo, ii. 351, 368 
Jahtal R&i, i. 208 

Jai Ghand, Rai of Benares, ii. 223, 300 
Jaimal, defender of Chitor, v. 173, 325, 
327 399 

Jaiptil, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 45, 50, 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425, 461; iii. 64; iv. 
161, 162, 179, 515, 523; vi. 564, 
569 

Jaipal II., ii. 426 

Jaipur, foundation of, viii. 44 ; attacked 
by Holkar, 117 

Jai Singh, of Nahrwtilti, ii. 162, 164 
Jai Singh, Mirza Rtijti, vii. 8, 14, 
22, 79, 82, 215, 237, 238, 245; takes 
Sivaji, 272, 276; sent against Bljtiptir, 
277, 279 ; death, 282 
Jai Singh Sawai, Mabhrhja Rtijtidhirtij, 

vii. 405, 420, 474, 475, 480, 483, 485, 
511, 516, 521, 532, 539; viii. 44, 4 9, 
50, 51, 55, 261, 343, 360 

Jaisiya, son of Dtihir, i. 124, 125, 171, 
174, pass . 

Jajh&r Khtin Hahshi, v. 330, 343, 351 
Jajhar Singh Bundela, rebels, vii. 6, 19; 
campaign against, 47 ; killed 50 : bis 
wives and children, ib. 

Jajnagar, subdued by Firoz Sh£h, iii. 
312; iv. 10 

Jalfila, the sectary, v. 450, 455, 462, 
467 ; vi. 101 

Jala! Khan, son of Sher Shhh, iv. 350, 
351-5-6-9,367, 381,397, 529; ascends 
the throne as Islfim Shhh, 478; de¬ 
feats Mugbals at Ghari,v. 112, 201; 
vi. 19, 20. See Islfim Shhh 
Jalalu-d daula, iv. 206 
Jal&lu-d din Firoz Kbilji, governor of 
Kaithal,iii. 133,143 ; kills Kai-kubtid, 
39, 598; becomes king, 40, 135; his 
lenity, 139, 140; character, 141, 547, 
597; meets ’Abdu-llah, grandson of 
Hulakti, 147; murdered, 41, 155 
Jalalu-d din of Bengal, vi. 34 
Jalfilu-d din, Sultfin of Jaunptir, v. 8; 
murdered, ) 3 

Jalhlu-d din, Sult&n of Khwhrizm, ii. 
303, 324, 338, 393—401, 484, 649, 
577 ; iii. 37, 38 
Jtim, the title, i. 495 
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JAm, of Gujarht, ) vi. 356 

Jam, of Kathiwar, ) v. 438-9, 443, 459 ; 

vi. 519, 527; vii. 68 
Jhms of Sind, i. 224, pass. 

Jamhl Khan, of Ahmadnagar, vi. 87 
Jamhl Khhn, of Chunfir, y. 494 
Jamdatu-1 Mulk. See Asad Khan 
Jammti, taken by Timbr, iii. 468, 517 
Jamnhji, vii. 466, 468 
Jan Baba, Mirza, i. 293, 325-6 
Jam Beg Tarkhhn, Mirza, i. 245, 248, 
252, 262, 285 ; v. 456-7-9, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 536; vi. 143 
Janifihah tribe, iv. 232, 234, 235 
Janki, i. 198, 210 

Jankti, Mablatta, viii. 146, 154, 169, 
170, 241, 267, 271, 273, 274, 280 
Jannat-fishy fini, post-mortem name of 
Humfiylin, v. 187 

Jannat-makfini, post-mortem name of 
Jahfingi'r, vii. 5 
Jfindba (JanOha) tribe, v. 278 
Jfintiji Bhonsla, viii. 286, 291 
Jasrat Sbaikha Khokhar,iv. 53 ,pass. 65, 
73, 74, 75, 85 
Jaswant Rao. See Holkar 
Jaswant Singh, Rfija, sent against Murfid 
Bakhsh and Anrangzeb, vii. 216, 218; 
defeated by Anrangzeb, 219; sub¬ 
mits to Aurangzeb, 231 ; deserts in the 
field, 233; war against, 237; intrigues 
with Dfirfi Shukoh, 238; pardoned 
and reinstated by Anrangzeb, 131, 
239 ; governor of Malwfi, 143 ; in cam¬ 
paign against Sivaji, 271; death, 187, 
296; his two children, 187, 297, 298 
Jats,\i. 14, 103, 128, 151, 167, 187,188, 
Jfits,} 220, 286, 336, 450, 507, ii. 133, 
217, 247, 409, 444, 477, iii. 245, 428, 
492, iv. 234, 240, 398, v. 278, vi. 370, 

vii. 343, 413, 425, 513, 515, 521, 531, 

viii. 55, 66, 133, 135, 137, 147, 208, 
209, 225, 226, 227, 320, 352,360,367 

Jfit Buluchis, i. 218 
Jatriya tribe, v. 278 

Jauhar (the Hindu practice), ii. 27, iv. 

277, 534, v. 173, 328, 565, vi. 121, 
vii. 50 

Jaunpfir dynasty, origin, iv. 29, 37, 38, 
41, 53, 85, 86, 99,259, 266, 305, 306, 
310, 356 

Jaunpdr, Kings, iv. 451, 455-6, v. 2, 7, 
78, 80—84; taken by Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad of Bihar, v. 37, 189; re¬ 
covered, ib. ; taken hy Bahlol, 89; 
recovered, 90; Barbak made king, 
90; abandoned by Bfirbak, 93 ; con¬ 
quered by Akhar, 259; buildings at, 307 
Jaw fin Bakht, raised to the throne, viii. 

278, 363 


Jawfihir Singh Jfit, viii. 225, 226, 363 
Jawed Khan, Nawab Bahadur (eunuch), 
exaltation of, viii. 113; mobbed for 
pay, 115, 122; his power, 116, 120, 
133 ; murdered, 133, 317 
Jayaji Sindhia, viii. 266, 273 
Jayapa Mahratta, viii. 321 
Jazira, foundation of, vii. 289; attacked 
hy Sivaji, 290 
Jewels, vi. 257 
Jews, viii. 385, 388 
Jhanku. See Jankd 
Jhareias, i. 217, 218 
Jharokha, vi. 525, vii. 283, 296 
Jhils, v. 355, 509 
Jihtar invades t)ehli, ii. 225 
Jinjera. See Jazfra 
Jinji, siege of, vii. 348 
Jizya, the, i. 476 ; imposed in Sind, 
176, 182 ; levied hy Firoz, iii. 365, 
380 ; not paid, 467 ; at Arangal, 560 ; 
abolished, vi. 29; re-imposed, vii. 296, 
310; enforced, 462; abolished, 479, 
516, 524; re-established, viii. 38 
Jogis, fight with Sannyfisfs, v. 318 
Jokiya tribe, i. 286 
Jugglers, iv. 118 
Jfina, Jfim, i. 225 

Junagarh, guns at, v. 502; taken, vi. 90 
Junaid, commander in Sind, i. 125, 441 
Junaid Kirani, v. 385, 400, 525; vi. 47, 
48, 49, 56 

Jnnaidi, Nizamu-1 Mulk, ii. 201, 240, 
242, 304, 325, 331, 333, 334 
Jdnan Shah, Khan Jahan, iii. 371, iv. 
12-16 

Junks, i. 69 

Jurz, Juzr, i. 4, 358 

Jwfila-mukhi, idol of, iii. 318 

Kahn, the, i. 71, 72, 73 
Kabak ( also Kapak and Kank) Mughal, 
iii. 73, 548-9 

Kabkalas, Brahman, vii. 285,305,338-40 
Kab Rfii, v. 356 

Kabul, Hindfi Kings of, ii. 9, 403; 
Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 411 ; 
old notices of, 412; invasions of, 
413, 414; gained by Humfiylin, v. 
222; lost, 224, 232; regained 226, 
233 ; besieged by Mirza Sulaimfin, 
249; state of, 280, 282, 293, 310; 
taken by Akbar, 424; restored to 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 425; re¬ 
sumed hy Akbar, 441; annexed hy 
Akbar, v. 449 

Kachh | war ** ^27 > Jams of, 268 
Kadar Khfin, son of Firoz, blinded, iii, 
41, 137, 162 
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Kadar Mughal, defeated, iii. 70 
K&dir-bi-ll&h, the Khalif, i. 455 
Kafand, King, i. 108 
Kaid, the Hindu, i. 108; viii. 420 
Kaid, Khi of Bengal, vi. 109, 111 
Kai-Khusru, grandson of Balban, iii. 

123, 124, 595; murdered, 127 
Kai-Kubhd, Sultan, descent, iii. 124,524 ; 
made king, 38, 595; meeting with 
his father, 130, 524; reign of, 125 ; 
murdered, 39, 135, 598 
Kahn Khfin, viii. 116, 213 
Kaka Kotal, i. 160 

Khkh Pandit, viii. 149. See Gobind 
Pandit 

Kakars, i. 381 
Kakar KMn, vii. 306 
Kaksa, i. 202 

Kakshals, v. 384, 414 ; rebel, 415, 416 ; 

vi. 40, 45, 66, 67, 68, 71 
Kala PaMr (Muhammad Khan Farmuli), 
iv. 352-3, 456-7, 512; v. 93; vi. 41, 
45, 67 

Kalar, Brhhman, ii. 403, 421 
Kalich Kh&n, vii. 383, 391, 394, 434, 
435-6-7, 537. See Nizhmu-1 Mulk 
Kalij Khfln, v. 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
402, 404, 413, 435-6-7, 440, 444, 445, 
457, 462, 542; vi. 124, 302; death, 
337 

Khlinjar, taken by Kutbu-d din, ii. 231; 

hy Humhytin, vi. 9 ; by Akbar, v. 333 
Khlpi surrenders to Sultan Ihrhhim, v. 
105 


Kalyhn Mai, EM, v. 265, 335-6 

Kamhl KMn Gakkhar, iv. 501, v. 272, 
278, 279 

lamllriVs 2 ’ m ’ 403 ’ 42 °’ 423 ’ 

Kamlua, ) 578 

Kam&fin, Rfija of, v. 541; vi. 332 

Khm Bakhsh, Prince, vii. 196, 376; at 
siege of Jinji, 348; arrested, 349; 
opposed by nis brother A’zam, 384; 
father’s affection for, 385; claims the 
throne, 389; marches against Wakin- 
kera, 390 ; violent conduct, 406; fights 
a battle and is killed, 406 ; character, 
553; his sons, 566 

Kambhy, taken by ’Alhu-d dfn, iii. 43 
account of, vi. 353 

Khmran, Mirza, obtains Lfihore, vi. 10 
receives a jagir, 189; recovers Kan¬ 
dahar, 199; returns to India, 202 
opposes HumhyCm, 202 ; receives Hu- 
mhyfin, 204; deserts Humhyun, 130. 
204, 206, 215, 220 ; abandons Kabul, 
222 ; 223; recovers Khbul, 224 ; fights 
against Hum&yfin, 225; exposes the 
infant Akbar ou walls of Khbul, 226 ; 


his cruelties, ib. ; escapes from K&bul, 
ib .; prisoner of the Hazhras, 227; sub¬ 
mits to Humayun, 229, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 231; regains Khbul, 232; 
loses it, 233 ; again in arms, 233 ; flies 
to Hindfisthn, 234; takes refuge with 
Islam Shhh, iv. 498; a poet, ib. ; flees, 
ib. ; his services, v. 35, 37; takes 
Khbul, v. 147; made prisoner by Adam 
Ghakar, 147, 234; blinded, 147, 235; 
death, 235 

Kamru-d din Khan (I’timhdu-d daula), 

vii. 502, 505-7 ; appointed wazir , 525, 
531, viii. 45 ; services, 45, 50, 55, 56, 
261; commands army against Ahmad 
Abdali, 106, 107 ; killed, 108 

Kamrfip, campaign in, ii. 312 
Kamurgha, v. 316 

Kanak, King, ii. 10, 404^405, 410, 420 
Kanauj, Kings of, i. 22; Arabs sent 
against, 207; R&i of, 208, ii. 10; 
taken by Mahmfid, 45, 456, iv. 178; 
attacked from Zabulistfin, ii. 170 ; by 
Mahmfid, 45, 456, iv. 178 ; conquered 
hy Mas’fid III., 526; Humfiyfin’s 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143 ; destroyed 
hy Sher Shfih, iv. 416, 419; account 
of, viii. 420 

Kandahhr, wonders of, i. 238; sickness 
at, 239; attacked by Bhhar, 307, 
308 ; taken hy Persians and recovered 
fly Kamrhn, v. 199; ohtained hy Hu¬ 
nt hyun, 220 ; given over to the 
Persians, 221; taken again by Humfi- 
yfin, 222 ; occupation of, 249, 315 ; 
besieged by Persians, vi. 302; re¬ 
covered, 64, 68 ; taken by Persians, 
87, 89, 122; besieged by Prince Au- 
rangzeb, vii. 99; by Dhrh Shukoh, 
101; falls, 102 
Kanerkes, ii. 410 

K&ugra, conquest of, vi. 374, 382, 517 
Kanishka, ii. 410 

Kank (Kabak), Mughal, iii. 198. See 
Kabak 

Kankali Turks, ii. 551, 556 
Kanwars, v. 41 
Kara-bahkam, ii. 266 
Karakash, Malik, ii. 340, 342 
Kara-Kfiinld, iv. 299, vi. 196 
Karan, Jhm, i. 228 
Karau EM of Nahrwala, ii. 230 
Karan Efii of Gwalior, v. 81, 85, 86, 88 
Karan, son of the Eknfi, receives a 
mansab , vi. 341; succeeds, 367, 438 
Karans, the, i. 53 
Karkadan, the, i. 61 

Karmatians, i. 453, 459,491; ii. 91^ass.; 
335, 441, 449,571; dates regarding, 

viii. 32 
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K&roh armour, ii. 288 
Karracha Khhn, v. 207, 224-8, 232; 
killed, 283, vi. 10 

Kashmir, ancient history, i. 107 ; its ex¬ 
clusiveness, 63; Rhi of, 143, 178; 
Tiratir’s arrangements with, iii. 469, 
518; described, 476, 521 ; Kings of, 
iv. 93, 305; mission sent by Akbar, v. 
411; conquest of, 450, 452-4; de¬ 
struction of temples, vi. 458; religious 
troubles in, vii. 492 

Khsim 'Ali KMn, viii. 213, 214, 215, 
218 

K&sim Beg-Lar, i. 292 
Khsim Khhn (Aurangzeb’s reign), vii. 
216,218,355 

Khsim Kttan (Mir Muhammad), viii. 

428 

Kfisra (Chosroes), the, i. 86 

Kastariya caste, i. 76 

Kataria caste, i. 16 

Katlagh Khan, a title, ii. 396, 554 

Katlagh Khhn (Saifu-d din Aibak), ii. 

334, 354-6, 374, 376-8 
Katlagh Kltan, governor of Deogir, iii. 

244, 247, 251-3 ; his death, 278 
Katlagh Khwhja, Chaghatai, marches 
against Dehli, iii. 42, 166, 548 
Katlfi Khhn, Kir&ni Afghfln, iv. 511, 
513, v. 373, 429, 465, 511, vi. 66, 
67, 69, 71, 74, 79, 86 
Kators, ii. 13, 128, 406 pass .; iii. 400, 
407 ; their territory, 401; Timor’s 
war with, 401, 480, v. 425, vi. 312 

13, 403, 405, 420 

iii. 578, 590 
Keshu R6i, vi. 269, 275 
Khhdim Husain Khhn, viii. 214 
Khafif, i. 216 
Khai-KhOya, the, i. 86 
Khaita, i. 216 
Khairu-d din, JAm, i. 225 
Kh&khn, i. 86, iv. 99, 102, 292 
Khkk-rez, vi. 100 

Khalaf bin Ahmad, iii. 64, iv. 166-7 
Khalifas, Memoirs of, i. 415; send 
robes to Mahmtid and other sovereigns, 
ii. 24, 91, 243, 326 

Khalifa of Egypt, ii. 91,93, 97; confirms 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 249, 567; 
embassy from, 249 ; invests Sultan 
Firoz, 342, vi. 226 

Khfin-i Alam (Akbar’s, Chalma Beg by 
name), v. 377, 387, vi. 39, 43 
Kh&n-i a’zam. See A’zam Khfin 
Khan-damtan (Shah-Jah&ni) defeats 
Jajhar, vii. 50-2 ; 54 ; new titles, 60 
Khfin-daurhn (Aurangzeh’s), vii. 228 
Kh&n-daur&n. See Samsamu-d daula 


Kh£in JatAn Bahadur Kokaltash op¬ 
poses Sivaji, vii. 287, 290; Stibadhr 
of the Dakhin, 300; misconduct and 
disgrace, 307, 309; campaign against 
Kutbu-1 Mulk, 316; in disgrace, 317; 
sent against the JAts, 532 
Khdn Jahhn Lodi, memoir of, iv. 537; 
notices of, vi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
bribed by Nizamu-1 Mulk, 433-7, 
452; sells the BbtaghSit, vii. 7 ; re¬ 
moved from government of the Dakhin, 
8 ; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9,141; 
his flight, 13, 18 ; death, 20 
Khan Jahan (Jamtan Shhh),iii. 371, iv. 
12,14-16 

Khan-Khhnan. See Baitam Kltan 
Mun’im KhAn, Mirza Khhn, etc. 
Kh§n-i Kalan (Mir Muhammad Khhn 
Atka), v. 340, 364, 369 
Khfin-Zam&n (’Ali Kuli Shaibhni), iv. 
509, v. 237, 239, 250-3, 257, 259, 
272, 492 ; rebellion, 295, 301, 306, 
318-9 ; killed, 321 

Khhn-Zaman (Khsim Khhu), i. 290, 293, 
295 

Khkn-Zamkn Kltan, viii. 305, 306, 342 
Kltan-Zaman (Sltah-JAltani), iii. 52, 54, 
56; takes Junir, 58, and other forts, 
vii. 60 ; death, 61 

Khfin-Zantau (Shaikh Niz&m Haidar- 
aMdi), vii. 337, 342 
Khandesh, rulers of, vi. 137; annexed, 241 
Kttandi R5o killed, viii. 208, 321 
Khandu Dapltariya, vii. 462, 472, 477, 
499 

Khanghr Rao of Kach, v. 443-6, 466 
Khargu, of Katehr, iv. 14 
Khari (Khattri) tribe, v. 278 
Kltarijis, ii. 176 
Kharmils, ii. 287 
Khaturs, vi. 312. See Kators 
Khawks Kltan, iv. 359, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 380, 381, 383, 387, 388, 
406, 465, 476, 480, 482, 484, 502; 
memoir of, 528, 544; v. 97, 201; vi. 
19 

Khilj, ii. 146, 151, 303 
Khilji chiefs, iii. 129, 135,136 
Khizr Kltan, son of’Al4u-d din, quarrels 
with his father, iii. 553; marries 
Dewal Rhni, 552-3; imprisoned, 554, 
601; blinded, 209, 544; murdered, 
217, 544, 555, 603 

Khizr Khan, Saiyid, waits on Timur, 

iii. 475 ; made governor of Multan, 
475, 521; fights with Sprang Kltan, 

iv. 32 ; waits on Timfir, 35; at Multan, 
38 ; fights against Sultan Mahntad, 
42-3; becomes king, 45; his titles, 
45; death, 53 


Katorman,! .. 
Katurman,) u * 
Kazfu-1 Kuzat, 
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Khizr Kh&n, Sultan Bah&dur, of Bengal, 
iv. 508, v. 66, 115, 245 
Khokhars, iii. 415, 456, 473, 485, 505, 
510, 516, 520, 547; iv. 57; vi. 198; 
polyandry among, viii. 202. See 
Gakhars 

Khud&-banda, iii. 1 

Khud&wand Khan, of Surat, v. 347, 501, 
vi. 13 

Khud&wandZ&da,daughter of Muhammad 
Tughlik, iii. 276, 290 
Khud&-yar Kh&n of Kandah&r, viii. 97 
Khul Chain Bhatti, iv. 22, 29, 34. See 
• Dul Chain 

Khuld-mak&n, title of Aurangzeb, vii. 
402 

Khurda, conquest of, vi. 355 
Khurram, Prince (Sh&h Jah&n), sent 
against the R&n&, vi. 337 ; subdues 
him, 339 ; at court, 351; mansab of 
20,000, 352; receives title of “Sh&h 
Jah&n,” 352 
Khurram Begam, v. 310 
Khushh&l Kh&n, vii. 432 
Khushh&l R&i, R&ja, viii. 350 
Khusrti Kh&n,. the favourite, a Parw&rf, 
iii. 211,215 ; marches to Ma’bar, 215, 
219, 558, 564, 604 ; murders the king, 
222, 604; mounts the throne, 223, 
605; defeated and executed, 226, 607 
Khusrd Malik, Sult&n, ii. 281, 294-5, 
483; iv. 211 

Khusru (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 169, 291; received by his 
father, 173 ; besieges Lahore, 297 ; 
raises siege - of L&hore, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271; a prisoner, 267, 
272, 291, 298, 300, 401, 452 ; par¬ 
tially blinded, 448; impalement of his 
followers, 268, 273, 401, 507; escapes, 
291; death of his mother, 112, 269, 
294; treatment of, 315, 337, 338; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
205, 321; death, 383 
Khusrh Sh&h, Sult&n, ii. 258, 280, 483 ; 
iii. 37; iv. 211 

KhusrCi Sult&n, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
205, 321 

Khutha, iii. 292, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 
Khw&ja Ahti-1 Hasan, etc. See Abh-1 
Hasan, etc. 

Khw&ja Jah&n, contrives death of Ghi- 
y&su-d din Tfighlik Sh&h, iii. 610 
Knw&ja Mu’azzam, v. 291 
Khwarizm, chronology, ii. 4 
Kilu-garhi, iii. 126, 134, 136 ; viii. 11 
Kipch&k, i. 304, v. 145 
Kir&nis, revolt of, iv. 506 
Kfriya language, i. 24 
Kirman, King of, a Buddhist, i. 161 


Kishan Ballahh, viii. 324 
Kisr& (Naushirw&n), ii. 162 
Kisu Khan at Bhakkar, i. 240 
Kiw&mu-l Mulk, Kh&n-i Jah&n Makhhl, 
iii. 279, 283; made wazir , 288, iv. 7; 
vicegerent of Firoz,iii. 306, 320, 325, 
328; his wealth, 347 ; memoir of, 
367 ; dies, iv. 12 

Kiy& Khan Gang, v. 245, 259, 263, 297, 
301, 385, 387, vi. 24, 44 
Kok&, iii. 76 
Kokalt&sh, v. 273 

Kokalt&sh Kh&n, Kh&n-Jah&n, vii. 558, 
560 

Kokanda taken, vi. 59 
Kokars, ii. 233, 3.47, v. 165. See Kho- 
khars and Gakhars 
Kokar Saknin, R&i, ii. 553, 563 
Koki Padsh&h, vii. 518, 523, 525 
Kolis and Grassias, v. 439, 447 
Kola R&i Pithaur&, ii. 200, 214, 216,295 
Komhalmir taken, vi. 58 
Kora Mai, R&ja, viii. 122, 167 
Kora R&i, ii. 461 
Krishan R&i of Bijanagar, vi. 231 
Ktibila Ka’&n, i. 73 
Khch, ii. 310 

Kuch Bih&r, conquest of, vii. 65, 144, 
265, 268 

Ktich H&jti, war in, vii. 65 
Kticha-e salamat, vii. 23 
Kufi, i. 166. See Ftifi 
Kulchand, ii. 43, 458, 460 ; iv. 178 
Kumhher, siege of, viii. 321-2 
Kurks, i. 430, 508; ii. 246 
Kushtin, vi. 540 

Kutb Khan, son of Sher Sh&h, slain, iv. 
379 

Kuth Khan, of Bengal, defeated by 
Sher Shah, iv. 321 

Kutbu-d din Aibak, a slave of Muham¬ 
mad Ghori, ii. 216, iii. 590, iv. 146 ; 
engaged against the Khokhars, v. 165; 
takes Nahrw&la, ii. 228; services, iii. 
590; becomes king, ii. 236, 300, iii. 
37, iv. 146 ; takes Ghazni, ii. 301; 
death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of Jah&ngir, 
v. 413, vi. 327 

Kuthu-d din Muh&rak Sh&h, Sult&n, 
ascends throne, iii. 211, 555, 557; 
marches against Deogir, 214, 558, 602; 
passion for a Parw&ri created Khusru 
Kh&n, 211; his sensuality, 212; lax 
government, 212; murders his bro¬ 
thers, 217, 603; disgusting conduct, 
217 ; murdered, 222, 604 
Kuthu-1 Mulk dynasty, origin, vii. 336 ; 
character of Ahu-1 Hasan, 315 ; Au¬ 
rangzeb makes war on, 315, 318; 
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peace with, 321-; war renewed, 323 ; 
surrenders and is imprisoned, 333. See 
Golkonda 

Kutbu-1 Mulkis, vi. 95, 104, 131, 344, 
390,412, 414 

Kuwar Phi of Thangar, ii. 227 

# 

Lhd Malika, iv. 344 
Laddar Deo, iii. 81, 20L, 204, 231, 233 
Lhdi, wife of Dhhir, i. 171, 181-2, 192-3, 
196 

Lhhore, dominions of Hindd rulers, ii. 
440; becomes capital of Ghaznivides, 
281 ; taken by Muhammad Ghorf, 
281, 294 ; taken by Mughals, 340, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Balbau, 107; put to 
ransom by Timtir, 473,520 ; plundered 
by Timur, iv. 35; its ruinous con¬ 
dition, 56; restored and called 
Mubarak -hhhd, 56-7; taken by 
rebels, 76 ; retaken, 77 ; destruction 
contemplated, y. 108 ; besieged by 
Hindu chiefs, 160; occupied by Hu- 
mhydn, 237 ; besieged by Khusrti, vi. 
265, 269, 297 ; taken by Nadir Shhh, 
viii. 60 

Lhhoris, yi, 370 
Lab tid, i. 16 

Lake, General (Lord), viii. 353, 368, 
370-1, 439 

Lakhmaniya, Rhi, ii. 307 
Lakhmi Chand of Kamhdn, vi. 332 
Lakhnauti, account of, ii. 318 ; attacked 
by Sulthn Firoz, iii. 293, 305, iv. 7, 9 
Laktuzaman, ii. 12, 405-6 
Langhhs of Multhn, i. 230, 314-5, iv. 85, 
306, 399, v. 472 

Langar Khan of Multan, v. 472, 476 

Lhriya language, i. 24 

Lhs (Law), M., yiii. 327-8, 330 

Lin gam, ii. 476 

Ling Mabhdeo, iii. 91 

Lishnu-1 Ghaih, iy. 510 

Lodhs, i. 337 

Lodis, v. 3, 71 

Lodi Afghhn, Mlhn, iv. 510., v. 372-4, 
511; vi. 35, 39, 41 
Lohhnas, i. 151, 187, 362 
Lohhnis, iv. 320, pass. 363, -547 
Lohs, i. 337 

Loni, massacre at, iv. 34. 94 
w Lower country” Bengal, iii. 309 

Ma’bar, i. 69; iuvaded, iii. 50 ; Kings of, 
45, 52; conquest, 85, 203, 550; revolt 
of Saiyid Hasan, 243 
Madhgarh taken, vi. 57 
Mhdhu R'ao Peshwh, yiii. 283-291, 295, 
297; death, 369 


Mhdbii Singh, \ brother of Mhn Singh, 
Hhdhav Singh ,) y. 455; vi. 98, 172, 
294 

Mhdhd Singh, Rhja of Jaipur, viii. 117, 
225, 321, 364 
Magh Rhja, v. 109, vii. 66 
Maghribis, Westerns (mangonels), iii. 
174, 202 

M ahhbat Kb hn, Kb hn -kh hnhn, Y aminu-d 
daula, yi. 173; parentage, 288, viii. 
190 ; defeats Asaf Khhn, vi. 284; de¬ 
feated, 249; pursues Kbusrii, 299 ; 
promotion, 312; sent against the Rhnh, 
318, 336, 338 ; murders Rhja TJchaina, 
viii 191; introduction to Jahhngir, 
191; receives mansab of 3000, 192; 
made commander-in-chief, yi. 385; sent 
against Shhh Jabhn, 386, 393,408; 
defeats him, 393, 413, 416; marches 
to Dakhin, 395; son-in-law beaten by 
order; of .Jahhnglr, 396, 420, 512; 
Tebels, 396; doings in tbc Dakhin, 
411, 418; called to account, 418; 
rebels, 420; seizes Jahhngir, 421; 
Jahhngir escapes from him, 430 ; re¬ 
leases Asaf Khhn, 431; joins Shah 
Jahhu, 434; commander-in-chief, 438; 
remonstrates with Jahhngir, 541 ; re¬ 
presses Jajhhr Singh, vii. 7; made 
governor of the Dakhin, 8; besieges 
Daulathhhd, 36; death, 45 
Mababat Khan (Aurangzeb’s reign), Sbhh 
Jahhu writes to, vii. 228; in campaign 
against Bijhpiir, 126; retires from 
Aurangzeb’s army, 130; his influence, 
420 ; fall, 432 
Mahhkhl, i. 59 

Mhham Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
v. 226 ; note upon, 261; her influence 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v. 
277, vi. 28 

Maharta, iv. 368-9, 371 f 378, 380 
Mah Begam, i. 320-326 
MAh Chochak Begam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Mabdi Kasim Kk&n, v. 309 
Mahdi Khwaja, v. 187 
MahipM, R5i, ii. 531 
Mablak Deo, Rhi, iii. 76 
Mahmud Khhn, i. 309 
Mahmud, Prince, son of IbrMiim, made 
governor of Hind, iv. 522; returns 
to Ghazni, 526 

Mahmtid Sulthn of Bhakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 326, v. 384 

Mahmud Sultan of Bengal, iv. 355, 363-4 
Mahmtid Sultan of Dehli, son of Muham¬ 
mad, raised to the throne, iv. 28; in the 
power of Ikbal Kh&n, iii. 398, iv. 33 ; 
defeated by Timtir, iii. 438, 498, iv. 
35; escapes, iii. 442, 601 ; returns to 
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Dehli, iv. 38, 41; how little territory 
left, 42; death, 44 

Mahmud Sulthn of Dehli, son of Sikan- 
dar, iv. 282; defeated, 346, 349; 
abdicates, 350 

Mahmud Sultan of Ghazni, hirth,ii. 269 ; 
serves under his father, 19, 182, 
iv. 162; ascends the throne, ii. 269, 
iv. 164; receives a robe and titles from 
the Khallf, ii. 24, 91, 269, 474, 481, 
iv. 166,. 169; defeats Jaipal, ii. 24, 
iv. 170 ; fights against Khalaf, iii. 64; 
defeats Ilak KMn, 64, iv. 171; 
reduces Ghor, ii. 285, iii. 65, iv. 
174; expedition to Khwhrizm, 176; 
victories and conquests, ii. 28, 434, iv. 
170, 173, 176 ; takes Multan, i. 215, 
ii. 30, 441, iv. 170, 449; attacks 
Anand Phi, ii. 442, vi. 218; battle 
near Peshhwar, ii. 442, vi. 219 ; forced 
to diverge to Multhn, 220 ; lost in the 
desert, ii. 192, 474, vi. 220; takes 
Kashmir, ii. 41, 445; Mathurh,ii. 44, 
456; Kanauj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 178>; 
Somnht, i. 98, ii. 192,468; conquest 
of ’Irfik, iv. 186; his sons, ii. 499, iv. 
187 ; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188; 
burial, 135; his person, iii. 63; cha¬ 
racter, iv. 135 ; liberality to learned 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 134; love 
of boys, 149; aneedotes of, ii. 182, 
504,506, iv. 136, 151; learned men 
of his reign, 188; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 
ii. 434 

Mahmud Suithn of Gujarht, iv. 378, 505 
vi. 236 

Mahmud Sulthn of Jaunpdr, attacks 
Dehli, v. 2, 78 ; makes peace with 
Bahlol, 80; death, 81 
Mahmfid Khilji, Sulthn of Mhlwh or 
Mhndfi, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 
Mahmfid Khfin, Sulthn of Multhn, v.469 
Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 
Mahrat, chief of Jaipfir, i. 411 
Mahrattas, first mentioned, iii. 150, 202, 
214; characteristics of, viii. 262; oppose 
Jahhngir’s forces, vi. 333, 343; origin 
of, vii. 254, viii. 258; operations 
against, vii. 337 ; attacks upon Aurang- 
zeb’s forces, vii. 347, 362 ; destroy 
a royal army, 355 ; campaign against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464; revenue arrangements, 374, 
465 ; terms of peace with Aurang- 
zeb, 376; obtain the chauth and 
sar-deshmukhi 408, viii. 259, 260; 
attack Burhanpur, vii. 422; Husain 
’All’s contest with, 462 ; terms of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260; rejected by 


Farrukh Siyar, vii. 469; join Husain 
’All, 472, 498-9 ; repulsed by Njzfira, 
525 ; ravages round Ahmadhbhd, 529; 
their progress to Hindfistfin, viii. 73, 
260; obtain Orissa, 129; in Bengal, 
127, 129; take Mhlwa, 48, 262; take 
Shmhhar, 51; at Udipur and Ajmir, 
52; in Bhadawar, 53, 262 ; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262; first approach 
Dehli, 55, 262; Bfijf Rho made go¬ 
vernor of Malwa, 57 ; besiege Kota, 
58; defeated by Nhslr Jang, 66, 67; 
advance through Bundelkband to the 
Jumna, 67; approach Agra and Dehli 
every year, 73 ; attack the Jhts, 208; 
attack Rathor chiefs, 209; defeat the 
Rohillas in the Doah, 118; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad at Sikandra, 142 ; 
drive Najlbu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up Ghfiziu-d dio, 266 ; reach the 
Indus and Multfin, 267 ; in league with 
Ghfiziu-d din, 241,321; attack Najfhu-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Shuja’u-d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Biswfis 
Rfio and the Bhfio, 273, 401; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad Abdfilf, 146; 
also in the Doah, 146, 170, 271; take 
and plunder Dehli, 275 ; treat with 
the Abdfill, 277, 401; take Kunjpura, 
148, 278; retire to Pfinipat, 148; 
numbers of their armies, 147, 170, 
399; review of their forces, 399 ; defeat 
and slaughter at Pfinipat, 145, 150, 
279; called in by Jfits, 226 ; attack 
the jfits, 227 ; in the Robilla country, 
303 ; hold ZAhita Khfin’s family, 304 ; 
transactions with Rohillas, 305 ; de¬ 
feated by English and Shujfi’u-d daula, 
305 ; peace with the British, 353 
Mahtas, iv. 14 
Main, i. 154, 172 
Majdfid, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 
Majdu-d din, Wazlr, ii. 289, 292 
Majlis Rfil, ltfija, viii. 346 
Majnun Khfin Kfikshfil, v. 297, 298, 317, 
320, 333, 379, 384, 390, vi. 40, 44, 45 
Makamkam, i. 76 
Makashls, vii. 243 

Makbfil, Malik, iiL 256-7, 264, 311 
MakhdOm ’Ahdu-1 ’Aziz Abhari, i. 235 
Makhdumu-1 Mulk, v. 519, 520, 531, 
536, 542-3 

Mhl Deo, Rfija of Joudhpfir, i. 317, v. 
211, 265, 335 

Malabar, customs of, iv. 101, viii. 202;. 

Europeans in, 385 
Malhar Rfio. See Holkar 
Malik ’Ambar, vi. 104; defeated, 105; 
attempt to assassinate, 340; defeated, 
343; assists Shfih Jahfin, 395 ; treats 
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with Mahhbat Khhn, 411 ; defeats 
Imperial army, 414 ; death and 
character, 428 

Malik Chhaju, nephew of Balban, aspires 
to the throne, iii. 135, 137, 141 ; 
made prisoner and confined, 138-9, 536 
Malik Jiwan, vii. 244, 245 
Malik Nhib Khfur, a slave, iii. 163; 
defeats Mughals, 47, 73 ; subdues Dtir 
Samundar, 50,203; Tilangand Ma’bar, 
78, 85, 203; takes Deogir, 200, and 
Arangal, 201; causes death of’Alhu-d 
din, 208; his violent measures, 209, 
555, 601; killed, 209, 555, 602 
Malik Ratan, i. 224 

Malika Zamaniya, viii. 245, 250-1, 384 
Maliku-sh Shark, iv. 29, 45, 47-8 
Malkh, ii. 380 

Mallti Ehhn, iii. 398, 434, 480; defeated 
by Timtir, 434, 440, 442, 500, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikbhl Kh&n, q.v. iv. 31 
Mhlwh, conquests of, iii. 76, iv. 524, v. 
168; Kings of, iv. 260-1, 275, 305, 
v. 168. See Mandu. 

Mamrez Khhn, v. 44. See ’Adalf 
Mhmdn, Khalif, i. 447 
Mhn Singh, Rhja of Amber, v. 342, 345; 
defeats Ranh Kikh, 397-8; in dis¬ 
grace, 401; services, 421 -2 ; at 
Khbul, 441, 449, 451 - 455; re¬ 

called from Khbul, 456; made gov¬ 
ernor of Bih&r, etc., 456; becomes 
Rhja, 459; defeats Katlfi, 465; an¬ 
nexes Orissa, 465-6; in command 
at Sarnhl, 345, vi. 38 ; sent against 
Dungarpdr and the Rhna, 42; at 
capture of Kombalmlr, Kokanda and 
Ifdipdr, 58; governor of Bihar, 85; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98 ; recalled, 105 ; defeats Afghans 
near Dacca, 106 ; defeats the Magh 
Rhja, 109; and Raid Rhf, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jahangir, poisons herself, 
112; conspires to raise Khusrd to the 
throne, 169; submits to J ahangir, 173; 
relations with Jahhngir, 317-8; re¬ 
called from Bengal, 327; on campaign 
in the Dakhin, 333 

Man Singh. Rhja of Gwhlior, v. 91, 92, 
96, 98, 168 

Mhn Singh of 'Umarkot, i. 297 
Maiidahars, iii. 245, v. 40 
Mands, i. 38, 79. See Meds 
Mhndti, rulers of, iv. 391, 552; descrip- 
' tion of, vi. 348; taken by Humhytin, 
v. 192, vi. 13; retaken, 18. See Malwa 
Mangti Khhn, ii. 344, 363-4, 384, 
574; iii. 37-8, 47 
Manhls, iii. 245 
Manjaniks, vi. 461 


Manklnjas, i. 243 
Mankdti. See Mangti Khan 
Mansabs, v. 514 

Mansdr Khhn. See Sikandar Sulthn 
Mansfira, founding of, i. 127; taken by 
Mahmtid, ii. 249 
Mansdr-garb, taken, vii. 17 
Mariam Makani, marriage, v. 207 ; 
rescued at Chaunsh, 113; returns to 
India, 254, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108 ; 
death, 113 

Ma’rtif Farmuli, Mihn, iv. 648, v. 16 
Mhriii, i. 260-1 
Marwhn I., Khalif, i. 426 
Marwhn II., Khalif, i. 441 
Masnad ’All, iv. 45, 399, 437 
Massacres, iii. 70, 74, 77, 90, 119, 121, 
197 ; by Tfmiir, iv. 34, 94, 435, 497 ; 
by Babar, 227, 251 ; hyNhdir Shhh at 
Dehli, viii. 23, 64, 88 
Mas’ud Husain, Mirza, v. 508 ; 510 
Mas’bd (Amir Sultan), son of Mahmdd, 
differences with his father, iv. 187; 
reign of, ii. 61,139, 256,271; anecdotes 
of, 193, pass., 483, 499, 508, iv. 192, 
194; deposition of, iv. 137; imprisoned 
and killed, 138 ; character, 139,191 
Mas’iid II. ’Alhu-d din, Sulthn, ii. 257, 
278, 483, iv. 201 
Mas’tid Sulthn III., iv. 206 
Mas’tid Siphh-shlhr, romance of, ii. 513; 

tomb, iii. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 

Ma’siim Bhakhari, i. 212, v. 431-6, 463, 
Ma’siim Khan Farankhddi, v. 417, 419, 
420-1, 426, vi. 72 

Ma’sdm Kh£m Khhuli (’A's l Ma’stiro), v. 
409, 413, 415-6, 418, 421, 427-9, 
vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Mathurh, temples at, iv. 447, vii. 184 
Maudfid, Prince and Sulthn, i. 221, ii. 
135, 144, 256, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 
200, v. 160 

Maulhnh Muhammad, i. 235 
Mawhs, i. 286, ii. 355, 362, 366, 368, 
375, 379, iii. 138 

Meds, i. 15, 24, 128-9, 430, 450, 519 
Medini Rao, iv. 275 
Mers, i. 523 

Meteor, fall of a large one, vi. 378 
Mewattis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 75, 
263, 273, vii. 507, 513 
Mhers, ii. 228 

Mlhn Bhua or Bhtidh, the minister, iv. 
451, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 
v. 13, 25 
Mihnas, v. 244 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mieh, ii, 310 

Mliak Deo, ii. 327 g [vi. 100 
Mioes, used in sieges, iii. 424, v. 138, 
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Mini tribe, iii. 272 

Mints, six established by Akbar, yi. 57 
Mir ’Ali Sher, iy. 527 
Mir Beg Kakshhl, vi. 66, 68, 71 
Mir Ja’far, viii. 328-9. See Muhammad 
Ja’far 

Mir Jumla. See Mu’azzam Khhn 
Mir Jumla, favourite of Farrukh Siyar, 
yii. 443-5, 449; his great power, aod 
iotrigues, 447, 571 ; seot as subadar 
to Pataa, 449; retires from Patna, 
459; troubles at Dehli, 460; sent to 
the Panjhb, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir Jumla Tarkhhn, viii. 49 
Mir Kasim. See Muhammad Khsim 
Mir Madaa, viii. 427 
Mir Mamifi. See Mu’inu-l Mulk 
Mir Muhammad Khan. See Khao-i 
Kalan 


Miran, viii. 172, 214, 427-9 
Mirat, takeQ by Timdr, iii. 450, 506 
Mirza Haidar, Mirza Jhni Beg, etc. See 
Haidar, Jhni Beg, etc. 

Mirza Husain, Nizhm Shah, vi. 285 
Mirza Khhn, KhhQ-khanhn, v. 265 ; 
protected by Akbar, 269, 363; in 
command in Gujarat, 364, 434, 442; 
made Khhn-khhQhQ, 437; receives 
Jauupfir, 458; made prime minister, 
458; made governor of Multhn, 459 ; 
his conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, v. 459, 461, 463, 466 ; on service 
in the Dakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 132, 146, 240-1 ; pre¬ 
ceptor of Jahhngir, 318; under¬ 
takes to suhdue Nizhm-shahis, 318; 
in disgrace, 323, 332 ; again em¬ 
ployed, 334; joins in rebellion of Shah 
Jahho, 385; surrenders to Mahhbat 
Khhn, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 434 

Mirza Muhammad Bhki, etc. See Mu¬ 
hammad Bhki, etc. 

Mirzas, the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352; vi. 9, 16, 122, 203 
Miwhttis, iii. 103. See Mewattis 
Miyan Saiyid ’Ali, i. 278 
Mohan Lhl, viii. 427 

i. 164, 177, 180, 187 

i. 185, 294 


Moka Bishya, 
Mondihs,) 
Muudihs, t 


Money, of Bengal, ii. 308 ; copper, of 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 240 ; hoard¬ 
ing, 584 

Mountains, description of, i. 44 
Mu’awiya, the Khalif, i. 117, 416, 422 
Mu’awiya II., Khalif, i. 425 
Mu'azzam (Prince Shhh ’Alam), dis¬ 
obedient to his father, vii. 185; im¬ 


prisoned, 190, 327; released, 191, 358; 
his parentage and "character, 195; 
subadar of the Dakhin, 271, 282; 
sent against the Ranh, 299 ; supports 
his father against Prince Akbar, 301-2; 
campaign in Kokan, 311, 314; cam¬ 
paign against Kuthu-1 Mulk, 315; 
takes Haidar hbhd, 320; at siege of 
Golkooda, 326; in disgrace, 323; re¬ 
ceives title u Bahhdur Shhh,” 358 ; 
claims the throne, 391, 547; greatly 
assisted by Mun’im Khan, 392, 548 ; 
ohtains Dehli and Agra, 393, 549 ; 
proposes division of kingdom, 396,542; 
defeats A’zarn Shhh, 397, 542 See 
Bahhdur Shhh 

Mu’azzam Khhn (Mir Jumla), rhioister 
of Kutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 108; becomes 
an Imperialist, 108-9; waits on, 
Prince Aurangzeb, 117 ; receives title 
“ Mu’azzam Khhn,” 119 ; sent against 
Bijapur, 119, 124; disagreement with 
Aurangzeb, 130; campaign against 
Asam, 144,264; confined by Aurangzeb, 
179, 217 ; received by Aurangzeb, 232; 
defeats Shah Shuja’, 233 ; campaign 
against Shujh’, 249; death, 269 

Mubarak, Jam, i. 230 

Mubarak Nhgori, Shaikh, v. 493, 511, 
516, 531, vi. i. 

Mubarak Shhh ascends the throne, iv. 53; 
fights against Jaunpiir, 63; mur¬ 
dered, 79 

Mubarak Shhh, Sulthn of Jauopfir, iv. 
38 

Mubariz Khhn,. iv. 496, vi. 179. See 
’Adali 

Mubariz Khhn, governor of the Dakhin, 
vii. 525, viii. 44; slain, 45 

Mughals, inroads of, ii. 283, 303; take 
Lahore, 340 ; at Uch and Multhn, 
344, 346, 350, 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to Nhsiru-d din, 
381-2 ; punishments, 386 ; con¬ 
quests, 387; winter in India, 390; 
retreat from Multhn, 391-5 ; inva¬ 
sions under various leaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102,109‘, 112-3,122,147, 162, 165; 
defeated by ’Alhu-d din, 42, 47, 70, 
72-3; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack Dehli, 166,189; precautions 
against, 191 ; prisoners, 197; battles 
with, 198, 234; favoured by Muham¬ 
mad Tughlik, 251, 264; attack royal 
army, 266-275; ravages of, 303, v. 
485; invasion in Kai-Kubhd’s time, 

iii. 525, 527 ; described, 528 ; inva¬ 
sions, 547 ; oppose accession of Firoz, 
yi. 222; defeated by Firoz, iii. 278, 

iv. 9, 14, vi. 223; taken into service by 
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Firoz, iii. 267 ; inroads stopped, 266 ; 
inroads after death of Firoz, 317 
Mughal helmet, i. 632 
Mughisu-d din, Sultfia, iii. 137 
Mughfila, iv. 646 

Muhallab, son of Safrfi, i. 116, vi. 664 
Muhammad ’Adil. See ’Adali 
Muhammad ’Ali, Nawflh, viii. 392 
Muhammad Ami a Khfln, rtim&du-d 
danla,sonof Mir Jumla, vii. 108-9,180, 
391, 394, 637; in commaad against 
the Sikhs, 423; supports Farrnkh 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of I’timadu-d 
daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 459, 
460; in disgrace, 473; conduct at 
deposition of Farrukh Siyar, 477; 
confirmed io office by Rafiu-d Darajat, 
480; quarrels -with the Saiyids, 497; 
plots the death of Husain ’Ali, 502- 
506, 572; wazir 507-8, 514 ; death, 517 
Muhammad Bakhtiyfir Khilji, ii. 232, 
300, 305 

Muhammad Baki Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 270, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 294, 324-6, v. 315, 
337 

Muhammad Ghori, youth of, ii. 292 ; on 
throne of Ghazni, 293 ; defeated at 
Nahrwfila, 200, 294 ; overthrows 
Ghazoivides at Lflhore, 281, 294, vi. 
198; invasion of Hindustan, ii. 212, 
226, vi. 198; defeated by Kola Pi- 
thaurfi, ii. 295; defeats and kills Pi- 
thaur&, 200, 296; further conquests 
in Hindustan, 227-8, 297, vi. 198 ; 
succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37; 
takes Benares, ii. 251 ; wars with the 
Gakkhurs or Kokhars, 232, v. 163; 
death, ii. 235, 297, 393; his slaves, 
iv. 145 ; his coins, ii. 483 
Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, brother of 
Akhar,v. 249,281, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; 
incited to attack India, 312; retreats, 
313, 393; makes another attempt upon 
India, 421; retreats, 423 ; seeks for¬ 
giveness, 424-5, 440,447-8; death, 449 
Muhammad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, 
343-4, 351-2, 360, 365, 367, vi. 122-3, 
125'; death, 368 

Muhammad lhrfihim raised to the throne, 
vii. 509, 616 

Muhammad Jauaa (Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlik), iii. 224 ; refuses allegiance 
to Khusrfi, 224, 605 ; escapes from 
Khusrfi, 224, 607 ; created Ulugh 
Kh&n, 230; marches against A ran gal, 
231 ; defection in his army, 232; re¬ 
treats, 232; takes Bidr and Arangal, 
233; conspires against his father, 609- 
10; causes his death, 610. See Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlik 


Muhammad Kfisim, i. 428, 432, 434, 437 ; 
sent to Sind, 119, 157; conquests, 
119 ; takes Debal, 120, 157 ; atNirfin, 
157, 163; defeats Dfihir, 122, 170; 
marches to and takes Brahman&Md, 
123, 174, 180; at A'lor, 192 ; at 
Multfin, 123,203; sends to Kanauj, 
207 ; goes to Udhafar, 210 ; sent in a 
cow’s hide to Baghdad, 124, 210, 437 
Muhammad Kfisim (Mir Kfisim), viii. 
330 

Muhammad Kflsim Kh&n, v. 464, 458, 
462 

Muhammad Kh&n Bangash,vii. 511, viii. 

46, 48, 49, 54, 261, 342 
Muhammad Khfla Gauria, defeated and 
killed, iv. 507, v. 245 
Muhammad Kh£m, Prince, son of Firoz, 
iv. 15; attacks KMa-Jahfiu, 15; 
made king, 16 ; flies, 17,19 ; re-ascends 
the throne, 21; defeated, 21-3, vi. 186 ; 
recovers throne, v. 24 ; dies, 27 
Muhammad Kh&o Shaibflni, i. 304 
Muhammad Kfili Kh&o, viii. 172 
Muhammad Laog&h Sultfln, i. 314 
Muhammad Makhfil, son of Mahmtfd, 
made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 
509; blinded, 271; reign, 256, 270, 
482, iv. 192, 198 

Muhammad Ma’sfim, i. 212. See Ma ! siim 
Bhakhari 

Muhammad Muzaffar, Sult&n of Gujarflt, 
iv. 259 

Muhammad Sfldik Khfin. See Miran. 
Muhammad Sadik Khfln in Sind, i. 244-7 
Muhammad Shlih Tarkhfia, i. 300-1 
Muhammad Sflm. See Muhammad Ghori. 
Muhammad Shfih, Emperor, raised to the 
throne, vii. 485; chafes under the 
control of the Saiyids, 488; arrange¬ 
ments of the ministers, 500; delivered 
from the Saiyids, 505 ; victory over 
Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 510, 613 ; returns 
to capital, 516 ; guided by his mistress, 
523 ; character, viii. 42; incites oppo¬ 
sition to Asaf Jflh, 42; kills Saiyid 
Miran, 48 ; his aeglect, 53, 60, 73, 
104; dissensions among his aohles, 60 ; 
marches agaiast N6.dir Sh6.h, 60, 74; 
his meeting with Nfldir Shah, 62, 
63, 81, 85-6; returns to Dehli with 
Nfidir, 64, 87 ; presents made to Nidir, 
89; treaty with Nfldir, 91; prohibits 
writing of history, 21; his poverty, 
105 ; paralysed, 106 : state of couatry 
after Nadir’s retirement, 105; jealous 
of his son, 105-6; death, 111 
Muhammad Shflh, Bahmani, vi. 229 
Muhammad Sh&h, soa of Daryfi Khan 
Lodi, v. 105 
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Muhammad Shfih, King of Jaunpfir, y. 
81; death, 84 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, becomes king, 
iy. 80 ; death, 86 
Muhammad Shiran Khilji, ii. 314 
Muhammad Sultfin,son of Aurangzeh, vii. 

110, 112, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Golkonda, 119 ; 130, 195, 221, 226, 
228, 233, 237; campaign against 

p> Shujfi’, 249; deserts, 249 ; returns and 
is confined, 251, 263 
Muhammad Sultfin,“ the Martyr Prince,” 
son of Balhan, iii. 110 ; death of, 38, 
122 

Muhammad Sultfin of Bihar, v. 22, 25, 37 
Muhammad Suit fin, title assumed by 
Bihfir Khfin, iv. 325 
Muhammad Sultfin, Mirza, y. 179, 201, 
204-5, 220, 315, vi. 9, 17, 123-4 
Muhammad Sfiri, ii. 285 
Muhammad Tughlik, Sultfin, succeeds to 
the throne, iii. 235, 611 ; his character 
and accomplishments, 235, 580, 588, 
611 ; kills his brother, 613; his grand 
projects, 237 ; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Debit, 213, 619 ; in¬ 
creases taxes, 238,v.485 ; copper money, 

111. 240; defeats Tarmsharin Khfin, 
v. 485 ; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247,254,614; courts Khalifa of Egypt, 
249, 567; corruption of his officials, 
250 ; his severity, 238, 251 et pass 
611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 570; 
disaster in the Himalayas, 241, 617; in 
Ma’bar, 243, 618 ; death, i. 226, iii. 
265 ; anecdotes of, vii. 135 

Muhammad Zfihid (Mirza), i. 246 
Muhammad Zamfin Mirza, v'. 179, 199, 
201,202, vi. 9,13; drowned at Chaunsfi, 
v. 203 

Muhibb 'All Khfin, i. 240, v. 338, vi. 
74, 76 

Muhiu-1 Millat, raised to the throne, viii. 

243, 268; deposed, 278 
Muhkam Singh, vii. 464, 505-6, 511-3, 
M520 

Muhtasih, iii. 579 

Mu’inu-l-Mulk, viii. 108; in command 
of army, 110 ; cedes territory to 
Ahmad Abdfilf, 115, 122, 166; makes 
terms with Ahmad, 167; his widow, 
240 

Mu’izziya Sultfins, ii. 298 
Mu’izzu-d din Bahram Shfifi, ii. 337 
Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubad. See Kai- 
Kubfid 

Mu’izzu-d din, Prince, vii. 392-3. See 
Jahfindfir Shfih 

Mujfihid Khfin in Sind, i. 240; besieges 
Thatta, 241 


Mujfihid Khfin (Aurangzeb's reign), vii. 
301-3 

Mukarrab Khfin (Mahmfid Shfihi), iv. 
28, 30, 33 

Mukarrab Khfin (Jahfingfri),vi. 317,320, 
330, 337,362, 423, vii. 12 
Mukarrab Khfin, Khfin-Zamfiu, Fath 
Jang (Shaikh Nizfim Haidarfibfidi), 
vii. 337, 342 

Mukhtfiru-d daula, viii. 423 
Muktadir-bi-llfih, Khalif, i. 452 
Mulfibida, ii. 441, 572 
Mulahid alamaut, ii. 290, 574 
Mulla Ahmad Bijfipfiri, vii. 256 
Mulla Muhammad Lfiri, vi. 390, 408, 
412, 414-5 

Multan taken by Arabs, i. 123, 203 ; 
taken by Chach, 143 ; by Mahmtid, 
2L5, ii. 30, 248, 441, iii. 64; seized 
by Aibak Bak, ii. 233; delivered 
from the Karmatians, 293 ; be¬ 
sieged by Mughals, 391; extent of, 
440; rebellious at, iii. 242, 244; be¬ 
sieged by rebels, iv. 70; troubles in, 
73 ; disturbed by the Langfihs, 85; 
taken by Pir Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, 486 ; falls to Langfihs, i. 230, iv. 
306; under Sher Shfih, iv. 398-9; taken 
hy Shfih Husain, i. 314-5 ; Kings of, 
iv. 306, v. 469, 472 ; siege of, 472; 
annexed to Empire, 476 
Multan, Idol of, i. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 
205, 469 

Mfimal and Mendra, i. 345 
Mumtfiz Mahal, vii. 27 
Mumtfizu-1 Mulk. See Sarbuland Khfin 
Mundfihirs, iii. 245, v. 40 
Mun’im Khfin (Akbar’s Khfin-khfinfin) 
prepares to desert Humfiyun, v. 210; 
services to Humfiyfin, 212, 214, 231, 
234, 236, 249; called from Kfibul by 
Akbar, 267; made Khfin-khfinfin 
and minister, 267-3 ; share in murder 
of Atka Khan, 277, vi. 26; goes to 
Kfibul, v. 278, 280; governor of Kfibul, 
282; services, 297, 299, 313, 315 ; 
governor of Jaunpfir, iv. 510, v. 339, 
vi. 35; on service in Bengal, v. 371; 
sent against Dfitid, 372, vi. 39; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44; gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, v. 380, vi. 47, 49, 53; 
takes Garlif and Tfinda, v. 381, vi. 44 ; 
pursues and defeats Dfitid, iv. 512, v. 
384, 387; makes peace, 388, vi. 47, 
49, 53 ; death, iv. 512, v. 394 
Mun’im Khan (Kbfin-khfinfin of Bahfi- 
dur Shfih) assists Bahadur Shfih to the 
throne, vii. 391, 543, 545, 547; ap¬ 
pointed wazir y 392, 550; honours and 
rewards, 400 ; his reforms, 402; tenets 
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and writings, 404; in battle against 
Kam Bakbsh, 407; territorial ar¬ 
rangements of the Dakhin, 408; in 
command against the Sikbs, 424; 
death, 425, 455; character, 425, 555 
Murhd, Prince, son of Akhar, birth of, 

v. 335; sent to Khbul, 424; appoint¬ 
ments and services, 457, 460, 466, vi. 
91; invades the Dakhin, 93, 96, 133 ; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 

Murhd Bakbsh, Prince, brother of 
Anrangzeb, sent against Balkh, vii. 
70; retires in disgrace, 71; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 216; 
Dhr&. Shukoh sends an army against 
him, 216; obtains Surat, 216; his 
valour, 222-4; treatment by Aurang- 
zeb, 227; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gwalior, 
237 ; mock trial of, 131 ; murdered, 
132,266 

Murhri Pandit, vii. 23, 40 
Murat tabs, iii. 625 
Murid Khhn, Naw6b, i. 350 
Mnrtazh Khhn (Shaikh Farid), vi. 170-1, 
182, 301 ; death, 374. See Farid. 
Music, various tunes, iv. 449 
Mustafa Rtimi, iv. 268, 284 
Mustansir bi-llah, Khalif, ii. 243 
Mu’tamad-al^.-llhh, Khalif, i. 452 
Mu’tamad Khhn, vi. 170 
Mu’tamad KMn (Jahhngfrf), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii. 191 
Mu’tasim-bi-llhh, Khalif, i. 448 
Mutilation, prohibited by Jahangir, vi. 
285, 503 

Mnti-li-llah, Khalif, i. 455 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408, 410 ; released, 
411 

Muzaffar Jang Nawhb, viii. 391 
Muzaffar Kh&ri (Akbar’s reign), v. 265, 
299, 313,323,332; governor of Malw&, 

vi. 42; made wazir , v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege Rohths, v. 380, vi. 46 ; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services against the 
Afghans in Bihhr, 47, 57; in charge 
of mint at Lahore, 57 ; sent on service 
in Bengal, v. 398 ; governor of Bengal, 
410, 412; harsh rule, 414 ; killed, 416 

Muzaffar Khan (Shhb - Jahan’s reign), 
killsKhhn-JahhnLodi,vii. 21; created 
Kb&n-Jahkn, 22 

Muzaffar Kh&n Gujarati, v. 342, 353; 
revolts, 430-1; takes Baroda and 
Broach, 433 ; defeated, 433-7 ; flight, 
437-40 ; in arms again, 433; killed, 
465 

Muzaffar Sh&h Habshi of Bengal, iv. 261 
Nabhmiya tribe, i. 292 


Nhdir Shah of Persia, sends embassy to 
India, viii. 76, 126; invades India, 
60, 74, 126; causes of the invasion, 

60, 76, 126; march opposed by the 
Afghans, 78 ; defeats Nhsir Kh&n, 77 
joined by Nhsir Kh&n, 60; crosses the 
Indus, 80 ; defeats Indian army, 60, 
80, 82 ; takes ransom from Lahore, 
60,80; takes BurhS.nu-1 Mulk prisoner, 

61, 84; makes Burhtinu-1 Mulk his 
representative, 63; his retinue, 233 ; 
interviews with Muhammad Shhh, 22, 

62, 85, 86; enters Dehli, 64, 86; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88; his plun¬ 
der, 64, 88, 233, 346, 347; marries 
his son to an Indian princess, 90; 
takes ransom from Dehli, 90, 346, 347; 
treaty with Muhammad Shhh, 91; his 
return home, 24, 65, 93; annexes part 
of the Panjcib, 95 ; letter to Zakariya 
Khan Nazim of Lahore, 96; treat¬ 
ment of Khudg-y&r Kh&n of Amarkot, 
97 ; further embassy to India, 132 

Nagarkot, taken by Mahmud, ii. 34, 
444 ; by Firoz, iii. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227; by Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 570 ; 
by Timur, 465, 515; siege of in Akbar’s 
reign, v. 356, 507 ; its name changed, 
vi. 227; books at, 227 
N&hid Begam, v. 337 
Nahmrtli tribe, i. 286 
Nahrw&lS., ii. 162; taken 228 
Najaf Khan, viii. 227, 297, 366, 410 
Najib Kh&n Rohilla, Najibu-d daula, 
viii. 137-9, 146, 148; quarrels with 
GhS-zfu-d din, 168-9; invites Ahmad 
Shah Abdbli, 168, 268 ; contests with 
Mahrattas, 169, 242, 266, 268, 363-4 ; 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Ahmad 
Abd&li, 170, 270, 398 ; appointed 
bakhshi , 171, 265; services to Ahmad 
Shhh, 266, 276, 279 
Nanda, Jkm, i. 233 

Nanda bin Babiniya, J&m, i. 273, 275, 
276 

Nanda Raja, ii. 463-4, 467 
Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 
Nar Singh Bundela, murderer of Abti-1 
Fazl, vi. 3, 107, 108, 113, 114, 154, 
160, 288, 316, 442; vii. 6 
NarMn R&o, Peshw&, viii. 291-2 
Nardajan Pal, ii. 12, 403, 461 
Nb-shudani, vii. 5 

Nasihin, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 
Nksir Jang succeeds Nizamu-1 Mulk, 
viii. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7; 
resigns government, 69 
Nasir Khan defeated, by Nhdir Sh&h, 
viii. 77-8 ; agent of Ahmad Abdali, 115 
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Nasiri Khan (Kh-an-dauran), yii. 25, 
38, 41 

Nhsiru-d din, title, iii. 525 
N&siru-d din. See Subuktigin 
Nasiru-d din Kub&cha, i. 131; ii. 201, 
240-1, 301-2, 323-6, 396, 484, 554, 
563 ; iv. 146 

Nasiru-d din Mahmud Sult5n, ii. 241, 
345, 365, iii. 38, 98, 592 ' 

N&siru-d din. See Muhammad Shhh, 
Prince 

Nhsiru-d din, son of Balban, killed by 
Hulakfi Khlkn, iii. 38, 122 
Nhsiru-d din (Bughra Kh£m), Sulthn 
of Bengal, iii. Ill, 120-4, 129, 234, 
524, 595-7 

Nhsiru-d din Muhammad Sh&h, of 
Gujarat, iv. 39 

Nhsiru-d din Nusrat Shah, iv. 31-3 
N&siru-d din Sult&n of M&ndfi, vi. 
349,350 

N&siru-l Mulk, vi. 21. See Pir Mu¬ 
hammad 

Nathujf, vii. 276-7, 281-2 
Naushirwan, i. 407, ii. 162, 184 
Naval fights in Sind,i. 241, 245, 248, 277 
Naw&b Bahadur. See Jhwed Khan 
Naw&h Kudsiya. See Udham BM 
Nawhsh Shhh, ii. 32, 443, 461; iii. 65 ; 
iv. 172 

N&zir Mansur ’All, viii. 244, 246 
Nekd Siyar, Prince, vii. 308, 482-9, 509 
New Amirs (or Eoreign Amirs), iv. 16, 


18, 20 

New Musulmhns, iii. 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

Ni&zis, iv. 428, 431, 487, 492, 493, 
496, v. 488 

Niba Sindhia,) oen . AO A ~ n 
Nimi Sindhia’| ,u " 362 > 408 > 452 
Nidar Bhim, ii. 38, 427, 451 
Nigtid&ri Mughals, iii. 48 
Nimroz, King, i. 139, 407 
Nizhm s Ali Kh5n takes Puna, viii. 286 
Nizhm Sh&hi Kings, vi. 235 
Niz&m Sh&hfe, vi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 
319, 343, 379, 412, 415-6, 433; vii. 
11; king murdered by Fath Kh^n, 
27; raise a child to the throne, 51 ; 
campaign against, 51 ; child taken and 
confined, 61; territories absorbed, 256 
Nizhmu-d din Ahmad, bis services, v. 
178 ; at K&hul, 424 ; in Gujar&t, 428- 
447; recalled, 447, 458; against Af¬ 
ghans, 462-533; death, vi. 130 
Niz&mu-d din Auliya, iii. 554, 7 
Niz&mu-d din II., Jhra, i. 227, 233 
Nizamu-d din minister of Kai-KubUd, 
designs upon the throne, iii. 126; his 
murders, 127; poisoned, 132 


Nizamu-1 Mulk, ’Asaf Jah, Chiu Kalich 
Khhn, created Nizhmu-1 Mulk, vii. 
442; authority in the Dakhiu, 446; 
controls the Mahrattas, 450-1, 466; 
governor of Mur5d4b5d, 460; re¬ 
moved, 469, 473: joins the Saiyids, 
479; subaddr of Patna, 480; made 
subadar of Malwh, 488; differences 
with Husain ’All, 489 ; obtains Xsir, 
Burh&npur, etc., 490-1; defeats 
armies of Husain ’All, 496-7; ap¬ 
pointed wazir , 517 ; his difficulties, 
518, 524; departs for the Dakhin, 
522-5; ministerial plans, 524 ; drives 
hack Mahrattas, 525; crushes Mu- 
h&riz Khan, 525; receives title 
“ Asaf J4h,” 45,527; his administration 
in the Dakhin, 530; disagrees with 
his father, 554; retires from court, 
viii. 44 ; governor of the Dakhin, 45: 
removed from M41wa, 57; his crafty 
conduct iu Nadir’s invasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes amiru-l-umard , 62, 84; 
with N5dir Shah, 63, 84, 86, 234; 
induces Burh&nu-l Mulk to take poison, 
64, 421 ; returns to the Dakhin, 68; 
quarrels with his son, 69 
Nizamu-1 Mulk N&sir Jang, viii. 391 
Nizamu-1 Mulk TCisi, ii. 485, 488 
Nizimu-l Mulkis. See Nizam Sh&his 
NizMians, L 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii. 576; allowances, 
577 

Nunis, ii. 311 

Ntir Jah4n, her parentage, vi. 397 ; her 
husband, Sher-Afgan, killed, 402; 
married by Jah&ngir, 403, 404; gains 
the love of Jahangir, 398; called 
“ Niir Mahal” and “Nfir Jahin,” 
398, 405 ; her great power and in¬ 
fluence, 398, 405, 451 ; coins in her 
name, 398, 405 ; shoots a tiger, 366; 
controls Jahangir in his drinking, 381; 
endeavours to rescue Jahhngir, 424; 
effects the escape of Jahangir, 429 ; 
her proceedings on death of Jahhngir, 
436 ; favours Shahriy&r, vii. 5 ; death, 
69; her tomb, vi. 311 
Nusrat Jang, title of Shhh Jahhn’s 
Kh5n-dauiAu, vii. 60 
Nusrat Jang. See Zii-1 fikhr Kh&n 
Nusrat Khan, general of ’Alau-d din, 
iii. 157, 163, 164 

Nusrat Kh£m, son of Firoz, iv. 31. See 
Nhsiru-d din Nusrat ShMi 
Nusrat Khokar, iii. 415, 485 
Nusrat Sh&h, of Bengal, iv. 260 
Nuwul R&i, K&yath, viii. 350 
Nuwul Singh Jat, viii. 226-7, 366 
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Obelisks, moved by SuMn Firoz, iii. 

350; examined by Timur, 353 
Ogtai, Mughal, ii. 389-90, 559 
Ordeals, i. 329, iii. 145 
Orissa, v. 299; seized by Sulaimhn 
Kirhni, vi. 36; conquered by Akhar, 
y. 465 ; restored to Katlft, vi. 79; re¬ 
covered, 86, 88; summary of history, 
88 ; made over to Mahrattas, viii. 129 
Osteomancy, i. 331 

Padres, at Akbar’s Court, vi, 60, 85 
Pahari Jiti, v. 460 
Phi dynasty, ii. 12, 403, 425 
Phndavas, i. 54, 105, vi. 536 
Pandya Kings, iii. 32, 49, 53, 88, 91 
Phnipat, battles at, iv. 251, v. 28, 63, 
252, vi. 295, viii. 145, 171, 401 
Php EAi, vii. 410 
Parama Deo, ii. 474 
Paras Deo Dalvi, iii. 88 
Parenda, siege, vii. 22, 43; surrendered, 
263 

Pari, Amir, ii. 268 
Parker, General, viii. 305 
Parmhr, Rhi of K&linjar, ii. 231 
Phrsi language, iii. 556, 562 
Partab Rhi, v. 85 
Parwhrfs, iii. 211, 218, 221 
Parwez, Prince, vi. 301, 381; sent to 
Dakhin, 321, 323; sent against Shah 
Jahhn,386,393, 408; defeats him, 393, 
413, 416 ; in Bih5.r, 417; marches to 
Dakhin, 395; doings in the Dakhin, 
412, 418; death, 429, 432 
P&shibs, iii. 75, 165, 174 
Pathns, vi. 5G8 

Patna, foundation of fort, iv. 477 ; cam¬ 
paign against, v. 372 ; taken by Akbar, 
iv. 512, v. 379 ; outbreak at, vi. 321 
Patwhri, viii. 315 

Peacock throne, construction of, vii. 45 
carried off by Nhdir Shhh, viii. 89 
Pehlvi language, i. 133 
Persian Kings, Ancient, connexion with 
India, vi. 548 

Peshrau KMn (Asad Beg), v. 413, 420, 
vi. 136, 150 

Pestilences, v. 384, 395, vi. 346, 357 ? 

405, 406, vii. 328, 337, 566 
Petroleum, vi. 456 

Pilgrimage, Akbar’s provision for, v. 39-1; 
opinion about, 519; passes for ships, 
520 

Pilgrim tax, abolished, vi. 29, viii. 38 
Pilaji 1 (Mahratta), vii. 528, viii. 51, 
Piluji ) 262, 282, 400 

Pindus, i. 379 

Pir Muhammad of Balkh, v. 227, 230-1 
Pir Muhammad, Prince, a grandson of 


Timur, iii. 398; takes l/ch, i. 229, 
iii. 399, 480, iv. 33 ; at Bhatti, i. 229 ; 
Multan, iii. 417, 486 ; at Delhi, 440 ; 
services, 457, 511, pass. 

Pir Muhammad Sarw&ni, v. 250,254,257, 
264, 271, 275, vi. 21 
Pir Roshan&i, v. 4 50 
Pithaura, Rhi, ii. 200, 213, 295-6, 398, 
418, 422, vi. 198 
Pitthd, i. 216 

Plassy, battle of, viii. 329, 426 
Polyandry, viii. 202 

Portuguese, v. 347; vi. 18, 340, 466 ; 

vii. 344, 351; viii. 127, 385 
Post, for news, iii. 203; for letters, 581, 
587, iv. 418 
Prester John, i. 498 

Prisoners of war, not to be slaves, vi. 25 
Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 583, iv. 475 
Pulad Turk-bacha, iv. 68, 73, 74; death, 
79 

Pdna, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re¬ 
covered by Sivaji, 269; retaken, 272 ; 
taken by Niz&m ’Ali, viii. 286 
Ptir Jaiphl, )ii. 47, 50, 427,451, 461, 
Purti Jaip&l, j 463 

Ptiran Mai, of Raisin, iv. 392, 397, 399; 

massacre of him and his followers, 402 
Pyramids of heads. See Heads 
Rafi’u-d Daraj&t, accession and reign, 
vii. 478-9 

Rafi’u-d Daula, accession and reign, vii. 
482 

Raff ti-sh Shhn, Prince, vii. 424,431,550 ; 

defeat and death, 431; his sons, 567 
Raghuji Bhonsla, viii. 369-70 
Raglninhth R&o, viii. 142,169, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294-6, 364 
R&h.d&ri, vii. 467, 531 
Rahma, Ruhma, i. 361. See Ruhmi 
R&ibal, v. 159 
Rai Bhkra, i. 268 
R&i Dan, Jkm, i. 230 
R&i Har Chandar, of Kanauj, i. 208 
Rhi Karan, iii. 551 

RM Ray 2m,. of Deogir,iii. 79, 87,200,551 
R&i Ray&n (Hardas R&i), vi. 107-8, 
151, 160, 287 

Rai Ray£m (Sundar Dhs), vi. 339 
Rhi S£ihasi, succeeds Siharas, i. 139, 292 
Rhi S&l Khokar, v. 163 
Rai Singh R&ja, v. 265, 335-6, 341, 
450, 454, 462, 467, vi. 53, 91, 107 
Raisin, siege and capture of, iv. 397 
Raj, son of Chandar, at BrahmanaMd, 
i. 164 

Rljas, lists of, viii. 207-8 
Rajab, Sipab-salhr, ii. 544, iii. 271, 273 
R&jgarh, taken and retaken, vii. 342 
Rajputs, viii. 226 
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Rffin, chamberlain of Sahasi, i. 139 
R6.m Chand, Raja of Chaur&garh, 7 . 538, 
vi. 118 

Rhm D5s Kachhwaha, Raja, y. 369, yi. 
170, 172, 

Ram Deo, R&i of Deogir, iii. 77, 79, 
150, 200, 551 ; made R5i-ray£m, iii. 
79, 87, 200; death, 203 
Rffin Raja, vii. 305, 344, 346, 361, 364, 
366 

Rhm Singh, Kunwar, yii. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Ramal, i. 154-6, 177 

Ran Mai Sodha, i. 218, 220 

R&nks of Udipur, family of, yi. 335 ; 

wars against them, 335 
Rhn£, defeated by Bahlol Lodi, v. 4’ 
R5nh Sanka, attacked by Sultan Ibra¬ 
him, y. 16; battle, 19; prepares to resist 
Bhbar, 35 ; defeated by Babar, iv. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 275 

Rank Ddi Singh, shelters Baz Bahadur, 
v. 276; loses the fortress of Chitor, 
324 

R&n5 Kikh, Akbar’s wars against, y. 

397-8, 400-1, 410, yi. 42, 58, 98, 110 
Rhn&. Amar Singh, Jahangir’s wars 
against, vi. 317, 389 

Rank (R&j Singh?) surrenders Chitor 
to Aurangzeb, vii. 103; sends son as 
hostage, 104 ; war against, 188; makes 
submission, 189; compounds for the 
jizya , 298 ; renewed war, 299 
Rhn5. Kishan Dhs, i, 297 
Rfoffi Rumba Wairsi, i. 292 
Rhnh Mai Bhatti, iii. 272 
R5.n& Megr&j, i. 297 
Ranbal, ii. 416 

Randaula (Bijhpdrf), vii. 26, 53, 58-60 
Ranjit Singh, JSit, viii. 226-7, 352, 366-7, 
370 

Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, viii. 353 
Rantambhor, taken by ’AJAu-d din, iii. 
74, 171, 174, 179, 549; surrendered 
to Akbar, v. 175, 260, 332 
Rhsal, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 
Ratan Sen, R&ja, iii. 463, 514 
Ratan Singh J&t, viii. 226, 365 
Ratbil, ii. 417 
R&thors, i. 292-6 
Rati, yi. 343 
R&wal, title, vi. 335 
Rawwhl, King, i. 110 
Raziya, Sulthn, ii. 331-2, 484, iii. 37, 
592 

Religious disturbances, yii. 454, 492 
Rent-free tenures, v. 486, 521, 526, yi. 
286-7 

Revenues under Firoz, grants of, iii. 
288; settlement, 301; amount, 346, 


in Timhr’s time, 397; B5bar*s time, 
iv. 223, 262; Sher SMh’s, 313-4; 
Akbar’s, v. 186, 383, 513, yi. 61; 
divisions and officers, viii. 314 ; totals, 
vii. 137, 164 

Rhinoceros, hunting of, iii. 475, 521; 

iv. 16, 231 
Rihlat, v. 151 

Rivers of India, i. 45, 47-53 
Roads, iv. 417-8 

Rockets, iv. 408, vi. 333, 469, vii. 12 
Roh, Afghans of, iv. 306, 388 
Rohillas, iv. 428 

Rohilla wars, viii. 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
302, pass., 347, 350, 422 
Roshan AJkhtar, yii. 485 
RoshanMs, v. 451, 455 
Roht&s, account of, v. 300; capture of, 
201; garrison, iv. 417; obtained by 
Sher Sh&b, 359-60; siege of, vi. 46,55 
Roht&s, New, founded, iv. 390, 415,419 ; 

v. 114 

Royal Westerns, iii. 75, 78 
Rubies, ii. 454, v. 539 
Ruhmi, kingdom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 361 
Ruhu-lJah Klffin, vii. 329, 332, 356, 364, 
371, 377 

Rukh, description of, ii. 203 
Ruknu-d din Firoz, SultAn, ii. 329, iii. 
592, iv. 147 

Ruknu-d din Ibr&hlm proclaimed king, 
iii. 156, 160 ; blinded, 162 
Rumi Kh&n (Humaytin’s), gunner, v. 
133, 139, 191, 197, 199, vi. 13, 15, 
18; constructs a floating battery, v. 
140; poisoned, 141 

Rtip-mati, wife of Bliz Bahhdur, v. 270 
Rdsal, ii. 176. See Ranbal 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, yii. 221, 223 

♦ 

Sa’adat ’All Naw&b, viii. 369 
Sa’&dat Kh&n, Zul-1 fikhr Jang, made 
bahhshi , viii. 113 ; his discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joins Safdar Jang, 135 
S&b&ts, iii. 82, 146, 165, v. 171, 326 
Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 
S&bir Sh&h, rebels in Knmiitin, viii. 45 
S&bkufria caste, i. 16 
Sad&sheo Bh&oA prime minister, viii. 
Sadksheo Rko, j 264; reviews his army, 
399 ; its numbers, 400; entrenches his 
camp, 401 ; makes proposals of peace, 
ib .; death, 278, 281. See Bhho 
Sadik Kh&n, v. 448, 456, vi. 57, 66, 69, 
74, 79, 93 

Sadr-i Jah&n, iii. 578, 590 
Sadru-1 Islhm, iii. 578 
Sa’du-llah Kh&n, ’AMmi, vii, 71; sent 
to Kandahar, 88, 95, 99 ; sent against 
Chitor, 103 ; death, 118 
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Sa’du-llah Khan, viii. 116, 119, 121, 
213, 269 

Safdar Jang defeats Mahrattas, viii. 54 ; 
his services against Ahmad Abdhli, 
106, 108, 110, 112, 174; made 

waziry 113, 174; defeated by Rohillas, 
117; leagues with Holkar against 
Rohillas, 118; negociates with Ahmad 
Abdhli, 121; commander-in-chief and 
commander of the artillery, 131; calls 
in Suraj Mai Jht, 133, 317 ; murders 
the eunuch Jhwed, 133, 317 ; deposed 
from office, 134, 320; raises a pretender, 
135, 320; attacks Dehli, ib. ; recovers 
jdgirs from Jhts, 212 ; seizes estates of 
K&im Khhn, 213; raises Ahmad to 
the throne, 174; death, 174 
SaffBrians, ii. 284 
Saffron, vi. 304, 375, 417 
Shhar Deo, ii. 542, 549 
Shhasi Rai Shhhi, i. 138, 292 
Shhiha, i. 220 

Shhtiji Bhonslah, hirth, vii. 255; his 
jdgir , 256; joins ’Azam Khan, 15; 35, 
37; army sent against, 51 ; move¬ 
ments, 56, 58; surrenders, 60 
Shhfi, son of Sambhhji, in captivity, 
339, 341, 376; set at liberty,. 395 ; 
origin of his name, 395; mention of, 
408, 450, 466, 499, viii. 258, 264 
Sa’id Nasiru-d din Mahmtid, Sultan, ii. 
319, 326 

Sa’id Sanjar (Sulthn), ii. 279, 280 
Sa’id Shamsu-d din Sultan, ii. 301, 
303-4, 319 

Saifu-d din ’Ali Khhn, vii. 463, 471 
Saifu-d din ’Ali Shri takes Ghazni and is 
hanged there, ii. 291 
Saiyid Bukhari, v. 453 
Saiyid Khsim Bhrha, v. 459 
Shkriya caste, i. 76 
Salhbat Jang, viii. 318, 325, 392 
Salhhu-d din I., Jam, i. 227 
Salhhu-d din II., Jhm, i. 234-5 
Shlhr Shhti, ii. 513, 536 
Shlhhhan, Rhja, iv. 461-2, v. 95 
Shlibhhan Rhja, vi. 31 
Saldi, Mnghal, iii. 165 
Salih Tarkh&a, Mirza, i. 323-4 
Salim-garh, viii. 11 
Salim Mirza, Prince. See Jahangir 
Salim Sbah, son of Sher Shah, regula¬ 
tions respectingsara/s, rent-free tenures, 
' etc. iv. 479, v. 486; his treatment 
of the Nihzis, v. 488. See Islam 
Shhh 

Sah'n Ntiin, ii. 358, 378 
Samand, ii. 12, 403, 422 
Samanis, i. 68; of Brahraanabad, 1 .147; 
others in Sind, 158-9 


Samani kings, ii. 479 
Samar, Mughal, iii. 122 
Sambal. See Sidi Samhal 
Samhhhji, son of Sivaji, vii. 275, 279, 
281, 292; succeeds his father, 305; 
character, 305, 338, 342; attacks 
Burhanpdr, 306; shelters Prince 
Akbar, 309, 312; harasses besiegers 
of Golkonda, 328; taken prisoner, 
338 ; tortured and killed, 341 
Samhhals, iv. 428-432, 496 
Samejas, i. 245, 286, 298, 309 
Samid, i. 109 
Samira (Sumra), iii. 588 
Sammas, i. 187, 191, 215, 217-8, 220, 
266, 271-2, 309, 311, 313, 337, 494 
Samsamu-d daula Khan-daur&u, vii. 505, 
507 

Samshmu-d daula, Nawab, commander of 
the artillery, viii. 135, 384 
Samsamu-d daula, amlru-l umara y viii. 50, 
54, 61, 72, 83; death, 62, 74, 84; 261, 
262 

Samid-abad, founding of, i. 272 
Samuri of Malabar, iv. 101, vi. 467, viii. 
386 

Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 
Sanjar, Jam, i. 231-2 
Sanjar, Sulthn, iv. 207 
Sankaraji, vii. 466, 500 
Sankarhji Malhkr, vii. 499 
Sankh Deo of Deogir, iii. 551 
Sannyhsis, fight with Jogis, v. 318 
Sanskrit, iii. 563; Muhammadan know¬ 
ledge of, v. 570; translations from, 
479, 513, 537, 539, vi. 227, viii. 194, 
205, 207 

Santsi, Mahratta, vii. 472, 477, 499 
Santh Ghorpdra, vii. 346, 349, 355, 359 
Sarhis, iv. 417, vi. Ill 
Sarandib, funeral ceremonies, i. 6 
Sarang Khan, iii. 398, iv. 29 ; surrenders 
Multan, iii. 417, iv. 33; fights with 
Khizr Khan, 32 ; defeated by Pfr Mu¬ 
hammad, 33; death, 51; a pretender, 
51-2 

Sarang Ghakkar, iv. 390, 493, v. 114, 
278 

Sarband, son of Akham Lohhna, i. 148 
Sarhuland Khan, vii. 460, 469,472, 529, 
530, viii. 340 

Sarbuland R6i, vi. 395-6, 412, 418 
Sar-deshmukhi, vii. 408-9, 465, 467, 
530 ; grant of, viii. 259 
Sarfaraz Khan, Nawhh, viii. P28-9 
Sarwhnis, iv. 321, 389, 416, 459, 547, v. 
109 

Sarwar, Rhi, iv. 22, 26, 50, 52-3 
Sarwaru-1 Mulk, kills Muhhrak Shah, 
iv. 78-9; plots, 80 ; killed, 83 
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Sasa, son of Dahir, i. 125 
Sasst and Panntin, i. 332 
Sa’ta tribe, i. 311 
Satbtiu, King of Kanauj, i. 147 
Satntimis, yii. 185, 294 
Sattara, siege and capture of, vii. 365, 
367 

Sawtif Madhti Rao, Peshwa, viii. 295-7. 
See Mtidhti Rtio 

Scorpions, use of, at Nasfbin, v. 550 
u Seveners,” ii. 572 
Sewakpal, ii. 443 

Shflh ’Alam (Prince Will a Gauhar), viii. 
240, defeated by Ghtiziu-d din, 172; a 
refugee, ib .; besieges Patna and is 
defeated, ib. ; ascends tbe throne, ib .; 
cedes Bengal to English, viii. 182; 
state of his Empire, 184; devotion to 
pleasure, 185; marches against Kalin- 
jar, 214; defeated at Bach Paharf, 
217; at Baksar, 182, 217; insult 
offered to, 243 ; sufferings frornGhulam 
R^tdir, 245 

Shfih ’Alam, vii. 318. See Mu’azzam 
(Prince). 

Shkh Beg Arghtin, i. 234, 301, 306; 

capture of Thatta,i. 500 ; death of, 502 
Shfih Begam, mother of Khusru, vi. 
108,294 

Shtih Husain Arghtin, i. 312-23, v. 471, 
472 ; takes Multtin, 474 
Shah-Jahtin (Prince Khurram), title 
given to him, vi. 352; takes Kangra, 
374; sent to the Dakhiu, 376; rebels, 
383, 407 ; takes flight, 387; arrives in 
Orissa, 390,408; defeated near Benares, 
394, 413 ; flight back to Dakhin, ib. ; 
assisted by Malik Ambar, 395 be¬ 
sieges Burhfiuptir, vi. 395, 418; sub¬ 
mits to his father, 396, 419 ; supports 
his father against Mahhhat, 397, 444 ; 
takes Akharnagar, 49; at Dacca, 410; 
his arrangements in Bengal and Bihtir, 
410; obtains Rohtiis, 411; journey 
towards Thatta, 429, 432, 444, returns 
to the Dakhin, 433, 445; starts for 
the capital, 437; proclaimed king, 438; 
ascends the throne, vii. 6, 137, 141, 
viii. 19; death of his queen, vii. 27; 
bis children, 27; visit to Lahore and 
Kashmir, 43, 97; goes to Ktihul, 
72; sends a candlestick to Mecca, 84; 
builds Shhh-Jahhnabhd, 85 ; excused 
the fast, 97; illness, 128, 143,178, 
213, 217; contentions of bis sons, 
143, 215; destroys Europeans at 
Htigli, 31, 211; abolishes ceremony 
of prostration, 170 ; prosperity during 
his reign, 171; his justice, 172 ; put 
in confinement, 226; in favour of 


Dfira Shukoh, 228 ; correspondence 
with Aurangzeb, 251; death, 275 
Shah-Jahhn II., vii. 243, 255, 278, 483, 
485 

Shtih Kator, ii. 407 

Shtih Kuli Khtin Mahram, v. 450, vi. 22, 
42, 52, 68, 76 

Sh4h Man stir, Khwaja, made diwan , v. 
401, vi. 57; removed, 419, 420, 422; 
hanged, 423 ; innocence discovered, 426 
Shtih JVlirza, v. 179, 201, 315-6, 330-1, 
343, 366, vi. 123, 125 
Shiah Muhammad Farmtilf, v. 489 
Shah Pasand Khan, viii. 145, 147, 151, 
154, 272 

Shah Rukh, son of Tiratir, iii. 396; 

sends embassy to India, iv. 95, 123 
Shiah Rukh, grandson of Mirza Sulai- 
mtin, v. 392, 447, 467, vi. 91-2, 97-9, 
109 

Shah Shujti\ Prince, besieges Parenda, 

vii. 44; declares himself king, 143, 
179, 214; defeated by Dtirh Shukoh, 
214; prepared to support Dtira, 231; 
marches against Aurangzeb, 232; de¬ 
feated, 233 ; flight, 241; war agaiast, 
249; wins over Prince Muhammad, 
249; retreats, 250; fioal disappear¬ 
ance, 253 

Shah Tabmasp, takes and loses Kanda¬ 
har, v. 199; receives Humtiytin, 218; 
sends embassy to Akbar, 276, 342 
Shah Turktin, ii. 330 
Shtih Wall Khan, viii. 275, 277, 280-1, 
398, 402 

Shahahu-d din. See Mubammad Gbori 
Shahabu-d din Abmad, v. 261; intrigues 
against Bairam Khan, 262, vi. 23; 
and Atka Khbn, v. 277, vi. 28; in 
Gujarat, v. 430-1, 441-2, vi. 84 
Shah&hu-d din (son of Kalich Khan 
Nizam), vii. 302 

Shahamat Jang, Nawtib, viii. 391 
Shtihbtiz Khan, v, 22, 410, 419, 421, 
429, 457, 467, 514, vi. 37, 40, 54-6, 
58, 68, 71-9 

Shabriyar, Prince, vi. 423, 435-8, 450; 1 
claims tbe throne, vii. 5; defeated and 
blinded, viii. 19 
Shah-rukhis, iv. 233 
Shah-Jahauahtid, building of, vii. 85, 

viii. 10 

Shai-Sha, i. 86 

Shaikh ’Alai, the pretended Mahdi, iv. 
501 

Shaikh 'AH, of Kabul, iv. 70-1, 76 
Shaikh Gadai, v. 495, vi. 23 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, v. 495-6 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, v. 499 
Shamsi Slaves, iii. 97, 99, 102, 109, 110 
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■Shamsiya Kings, ii. 320 
Shamsher Bahadur, viii. 266, 283, 400 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh, origin, ii. 320; 
becomes king, 231, 237, 301, iii. 37, 
391, iv. 146; receives an ambassador 
from Changiz Khfin and poisons him, 

ii. 395, 553, 559, 563 ; sends an em¬ 
bassy to Changiz, 395, 553 ; coins of, 
484; crosses the Indus on horseback, 
571 

Shamsu-d din Kaiomars made king, 

iii. 39 

Shamsu-d din, King of Bengal, iii. 294-5, 
304; death, 307 

Shamsu-d din Muhammad rescues Hu- 
mhyfin, v. 113, 205 ; afterwards Atka 
Khfin, 211. See Atka Kh&n 
Shankal, ii. 159, vi. 553 
Shansab&niya Sult&ns, ii. 282 
Shfir, the title, ii. 576, iii. 65, iv. 175 
Sharafu-d din Husain, Amiru-1 umara, v. 
282 

Sharduya caste, i. 76 
Shariru-1 Mulk, i. 302 
Sh&yista Khfin (Khan-Jahan), services, 
vii. 51, 54, 115, 116, 187, 220 ; made 
Amiru-1 umarfi, 226 ; sent against 
Sivaji, 261; surprised hy Sivajf, 269 
Sher-Afgan, hushand of Nfir Jahan, vi. 
397, 402, 404 

Sher Haji, vii. 23, 26, 39, 44 
Sher Khfin, services, iii. 109; poisoned 
by Balban, 108 

Sher Khfin Fuladi, v. 342, 351, 352, 
432 

Sher Sh&h (Sher Khfin Sfir) favoured by 
B&,bar, iv. 282 ; extraction, 308 ; his 
youth (as Farid Khan), 309, et seq. 
393 ; his revenue settlement, 312,413 ; 
his administration, 314, 409; quarrel 
with his father, 318; ohtains name of 
Sher Shah, 321, 325 ; attends Bfibar, 
329; his early designs, 330; escapes 
from B&bar, 331; joins Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad, 332 ; opposed hy the Lo- 
hfinis, 333 ; defeats the Bengalis, 339 ; 
obtains Chunfir, 343, v. 141 ; pays 
homage to Sultan Mahmfid, iv. 347-9 ; 
deserts him in battle-field, 349 ; de¬ 
fends Chunar, 350, v. 141, 199; and 
is confirmed in it, iv. 350-1; his treat¬ 
ment of Fath Malika, 355; wins 
Bengal, 356 ; ohtains Rohtas, 357, 
360, v. 201; takes Gaur, iv. 360 ; comes 
to terms with Humayfin, 362 ; breaks 
with Hum ay fin, 363; takes Benares, 
368, vi. 19 ; Jaunpfir, 20 ; his use of in- 
trenchments, iv. 339, 370, 380 : defeats 
Humayfin at Chaunsa, 375, v. 141, 
202, 203 ; takes Humfiyfin’s queen 


prisoner, iv. 375, v. 113, 203; assumes 
royalty, iv. 377 ; defeats Humayfin at 
Kanauj, 380, v. 130,143, 205 ; pursuit 
of Humfiyun, iv. 387, i. 316, 317 ; ob¬ 
tains Raisin, iv. 401; massacres Pfiran 
Mai and his adherents, 402, vi. 188; 
death, iv. 408; his dying regrets, v. 107; 
character and habits, iv. 409; builds 
New Rohtas, iv. 390, 415, v. 114 ; his 
buildings at Dehli, iv. 419, 476, vi. 
189 ; roads, etc., 188 ; his regulations 
and administration, iv. 549; army, 551 
Sher Shah, son of ’Adali, iv. 509 
Shi’as, v. 150, vi. 208 
Sbi’as and Sunnis, dates respecting, viii. 
32 

Shish, ii. 283 
Shishaniyans, ii. 283 
Sbitab Rai, viii. 216, 228 
Shuja’at Khan (Sher Shah’s), iv. 321, 
333, 360, 382, 392,394, 396, 407,417, 
425, 486 ; death, 489, 532 
Shuja’at Khan (Akhar’s), v. 267, 290, 
299, 344, 361, vi. 328-330 
Shujfi’u-d daula, protects Gauhar, 

viii. 172 ; succeeds to his father, 174; 
defeated at Baksar, 182, 217; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; defeats Hfifiz 
Rabmat, ib. ; at Mahobfi and Jhfinsf, 
215; retires from Bach Pahfiri, 217 ; 
retreats before British, 220 ; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; attacks Cal¬ 
cutta, 211 ; supports Najib Kh&n, 
269 ; joins Ahmad Abdfili, 147-8, 170 ; 
appointed minister by Ahmad and Shfih 
’Alam, 171, 173, 276-8 ; defeats Mah- 
rattas, 269, 279; his dealings with the 
Rohillas, 304—310, 422; peace with 
British, 369, 407; death, 65, 67, 183; 
character, 67, 395, 423 
Shujawal Khfin, v. 168, 270. See 
Shuja’at Khan 
Shukru-llah Khan, viii. 410 
Sidis of Jazira, vii. 289; war with 
Sivaji, 290; take Danda Rajpfiri, 292; 
351,362 

Sidi Khairiyat. See Sidfs 
Sidi Maula, his plot and death, iii. 144 
Sidi Sambal. See Sidis 
Sidi Yakut. See Sidis 
Sieges, i. 248, iv. 407, v. 324, 374 
Siharas Rai, i. 138; his dominions, ib .; 
fights with King of Nimroz and is 
killed, 139 

Siharas, son of Rashl, i. 153, 

Sihta, Jfim, i. 268 
Sihwfin, siege of, i. 248 
Sikandar, Jam, i. 230 
Sikandar ’All ’Adil Shfih, of Bijfipfir, 
vii. 257, 323, 552 
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Sikandar Afgh&n, Sulthn, defeats Sultan 
Ibrahim, v. 243; territory under his 
rule, 56; defeated by Humayun, 237 ; 
defeated hy Akbar at Sirhind, 58, 238 
Sikandar Sulthn, defeated in the Siwhlik, 
y. 248; in Mhnkot, 2’54; makes terms, 
255 ; death, iv„ 508, v. 255 
Sikandar KMn FarmGli, v. 109 
Sikandar Khhn (Akbar’s reign), rebels, 
y. 295, 297, 304, 307, 318-9, 323, 339 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, anecdotes of him, 
iv. 438, 452, 469 ; ascends the throne, 
310, 444; character, 445 ; his regula¬ 
tions, 447; translations made for him, 
451; sons, 451; fights a battle with 
Sult&n Husain Sharki, 459, v. 95 ; 
takes Jaunpfir, ir. 310, 461; extent 
of his realm, 461; takes Bihar, 462, v. 
96 ; marches against Bengal, iv. 462, v. 
94; takes Dholptir, iv. 465, v. 97; 
Gwhlior, iv 466, v. 92; his nobles, iv. 
471, 545, 547; his prowess, v. 3; re¬ 
covers Jaunpfir, 93; takes Mandrail, 
98; obtains Nhgor, 103; anecdotes, 
vi. 185; death, iv. 469 
Sikandar, King of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 470, 518, iv. 93 
Sikandar, Sulthn of Bengal, iii. 307; 
besieged, 308, iv. 10; makes peace, 
iii. 309, iv. 10 

Sikhs, account of, vii. 413 ; revolts, 413 ; 
wars to repress, 423, 456,555; capture 
and execution of the Guru, 457 ; called 
in hy Jflts, viii. 226 ; ravage the Doab, 
266, 364 

Silk manufactories, iii. 578 
Simrfi (Snmroo), viii. 220-2 
Sind, Aborigines of, i. 292, 503 ; Bud¬ 
dhists in, 504 ; ancient, 24; conquests 
of, 115 ; ancient divisions, 138, 366 ; 
Rhf dynasty, 405 : Brahman dynasty, 
409 ; Kings of, 215 ; revenues of, 458; 
under the Arabs, 460, 471 ; under 
Ghaznivides, 340 ; commerce in, 468; 
religion in, 468; justice in. 478; con¬ 
quest by Akbar, 240, v. 459, 461-3 
Sindhia, Mahaji, numbers of his army, 
viii. 400; his escape from P&nipat, 
156; takes and puts to death the pre¬ 
tender Bhho, 294; saves Raghdnath 
Rho, 296; takes Gwalior, 296; at 
Dehlf, 297; transactions with the 
Rohillas, 305; defeated, 308 ; tortures 
and executes Ghulam Khdir, 254; 
alliance with Jfits, 367 
Sindhia Datta, viii. 241, 268, 270, 274 
Sindhia Daulat R&o, viii. 353, 369 


Sindhia Jayapa 
Sindhia Niba, 
Sindhia Nimh, 


viii. 321 

vii. 362, 408, 452 


Sindhia Santaji, vii. 499 
Singhar, i. 216, 217 
Sipahd&r Khhn, vi. 250, 434, 437 
Sipah-salhr Rajah, iii. 271; his marriage, 
272 ; death, 273 

Sipihr Shnkoh, vii. 221-5,239-40,245-6 
Sir, a drink, vi. 370 

Siraju-d daula, succeeds Alivardi, viii. 
210, 324; attacks English at Calcutta, 
211 ; flies from English, 211; takes 
Calcutta, 324; driven out hy Clive, 
325 ; defeated at Plassy, 328, 426; 
flight, capture, and death, 212-13,330, 
42S 

Sirhind, taken hy Muhammad Ghorf, ii. 

295; besieged by Pithaura, 296 
Sirmor, campaign in, vii. 105 
Sisakar, i. 165, 168, 171, 175, 187 
Sitflnda fort, captured, vii. 25 
Sivaji, origin of, vii. 254; memoir of, 
259 ; manages his father’s jdgir , 256; 
seizes territories and acquires power, 
256-8 ; murders Afzal Kh&n, 258; 
defeats armies of Bijfiptir, 260; his 
manners and character, 260,305, 341; 
defence against Shhyista Khhn, 261; 
surprises Sh&yista Khfin at Phna, 
269; progress of his power, 271; 
surrenders to Jai Singh, 272; at siege 
of Bijapdr, 278; at court of Aurang- 
zeb, 276, 278; escape from Agra, 279, 
284; leaves his son at Benares, 281, 
285 ; his conquests of forts, 286; takes 
Surat, 287; his ships, 288, 290; war 
with Sidis of Jazira, 290 ; death, 305 
Siwalik, Timor’s campaign, iii. 460, 
513 ; Farid Bukhari’s campaign, vi. 
125 

Siwistan taken hy Jam Unar, i. 224 
Siyahposhes, ii. 407, iii. 400, 480 ; Ti¬ 
mur’s war with, 401 
Slwi, wonders of, i. 237 
Slaves, prices of, iii. 196, 580 
Slavery, encouraged by Firoz, iii. 340 
Sodhas, i. 217, 220, 293, 298-9, 531 
Solankh Pal, Rhi, ii. 228 
Solis of Persia, ii. 161 
Somuflt, the idol and town, i. 67, 97, ii. 
525 ; iv. 180, 183 ; Mahmlid’s con¬ 
quest of, ii. 468, iv. 180 ; etymology, 

ii. 476 ; idol of, how disposed of, 270, 
iv. 183; Mahmud’s return from, 192, 
270, iv. 183; Mahmiid’s wish to stay 
there, ii. 500; taken by ’Alhu-d din, 

iii. 42 ; idol of, 43, 163; 549, 551 
Spelling of Hindi names, vii. 344 
Spies of Government, iii. 101, 112, 179 
Spoil, division of, iii. 377 

Sridhar Hindfl Bengali, v. 373, 378 
Sri Hamira, ii. 428 
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Stables, royal, iii. 357; great, vii. 61 
Storm at Tbatta, vii. 61 ; at Calcutta, 
Tin. 228-9; at Hardwar, 230 
Stibaa, King of Bhtia, i. 154 
Suhuktigin, origin of, ii ; 266, iii. 23 ; bis 
rise, ii. 267; made king, 268 ; reigns 
at Ghazni, iv. 159; takes Bust and 
Kusdhr, ii. 18, iv. 159, 161; invades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22; conquests, 268 ; 
486, vi. 569 ; anecdotes, ii. 180-1 
Stidarih caste, i. 16 

Sub ail, commandant of Gwblior, y. 167 ; 

surrenders, 493 
Subail Habsbi, vi. 241 
Sukhpal, ii. 443 

Sulaimhn, Iconoclast of Kashmir, vi. 457 
Sulaiman the Khallf, i. 439 
Sulaimhn Kirani, Mihn, kills Sultbn 
Ibrbhim, iv. 507,v. 245, vi. 36; obtains 
great part of Bengal, iv. 509, v. 298, 
vi. 35; obtains Orissa, v. 425, 511, vi. 
35, 88; plots against Mun’im Khhn, 
vi. 36; death, p. 372, vi. 511 
Sulaimhn Mirza, of Badakhshhn, v. 223, 
224,227,229-32, 249, 286-7, 293,310; 
visits Akbar, 392; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 

Sulaimhn Sbnkoh, Prince, vii. 131-2, 
215, 220, 227, 229, 230, 245, 263 
Sulthn, common use of the word, iv. 286; 
the title first given to Mahmtid, ii. 
269, 480, iv. 169 
Sultbn ’All, of Kashmir, iv. 54 
Sulthn Khusrti Charkas, i. 287 
Sultan Muhammad, vi. 186 
Stimra, King of Sind, i. 216 
Sfimras, country of, i. 271 
Stimra dynasty, i. 260, 267, 271-2, 343, 
483 ; iii. 264-5 
Sun, worship of, v. 529, 564 
Sunhgh, history of, i. 106 
Sundar Pandi, iii. 32 
Sunnis, v. 150, vi. 208 
Stir, tribe, iv. 308, 430 
Stiraj Mai Jht, ally of Safdar Jang, viii. 
133-5. 142, 208, 265, 272, 274-5, 
277, 283, 317, 320-1, 362, 384 
Stiraj-knnd, ii. 538, 543, 546, 549 
Surat, besieged by Akbar, v. 344 ; de¬ 
scription of, v. 346 ; building of the 
fort, 501; taken by Sivaji, vii. 287; 
granted to English, viii. 202 
Stiri, King of Ghor, ii. 283, iii. 65 
Stirjan Rhi Hhda, v. 175, 260, 332, 493 
Surkh, vi. 343 

Swht, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi, 80 
Syhl Jbts, ii. 422 
Syblapati, ii. 421 

Ta'allukdar, viii. 315 


Tabarhiodh, taken by Pulhd, iv. 68 ; be¬ 
sieged, 69 ; taken, 79 
Thfak 1 

TMan J kin S dom of > 1 4 > 13 > 25 > 99, 360 
Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 
Taghtir, Jhm, i. 272 
T&hiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. See Tatariya 
Tahmtiras, Prince, vi. 430, 437-8 
Taj Khan Kirani, iv. 504, 530; minister, 
v. 43 ; revolt and flight, iv. 506, v. 51, 
110, 242, vi. 34, 199 
Taj Khan Panwbr, vi. 49, 51-2 
Taju-d din Yaldtiz, ii. 221, 236, 239, 
300-1, 323-4, 484, iv. 146. 

Taju-1 Mulk, iv. 47, 50, 53 

Tak, tribe, i. 292 

Takdari tribe, i. 303 

Takfi Holkar. See Holkar 

Tambchi, Jhm, i. 225; rebels, iii. 338; 

carried to Dehll, i. 225 
Tarnbchl II., Jhm, succeeds to throne, 
i. 227 

Tanda, taken by Mun’im Khhn, v. 381; 

attacked by Dhtid, 397 
Tankas, v. 115, 186 

TatTsen,} minstrel > 407, 539 
Tbrb Bbi, vii. 367, 373, 395, 409, 465, 
viii. 30 

Tarangcbi, plunder of, i. 295 
Tarbiyat Khbn, vii. 364-5, 369, 370 
Tardl Beg Khbn, v. 60-2, 107,135, 196, 
198, 212, 214, 231, 236-7, 245, vi. 
16, 77 ; death, 61, 251 
Tardijanbal, ii. 426 
Targhi, Mughal, iii. 167, 189, 548 
Tarkhans, i. 300, 320-1, 498 
Tarmsharin Khan, | iii. 42,450, 507, 
Tarmah Shirin Khan,) v. 485, vi. 222 
Tarstin Khan, vi. 66, 68, 71, 74 
Tarsai, ii. 164, 311 
Tarsfin Muhammad Khhn, i. 241-2 
Tartbk Mughal, iii. 198, 548 
Tartars, ii. 265 

Thtar Khhn places Firoz on the throne, 
iii. 277; in command, 296; Khhn-i 
’azam, 306; reproves Eiroz for tippliag, 
306; memoir of, 367; an author, 367 
Tatar Khbn, of Gujarbt, vi. 11 
Thtariya dirhams, i. 3, 24, 78 
Tatta. See Thatta 

Taxes, iii. 185, 363, 624; remitted by 
Firoz, 377 ; increased by Muhammad 
Tughlik, v. 485 ; Jahangir’s abolition, 
vi 284, 493 : remitted by Aurangzeb, 
vii. 246, 293 

Teeth fastened with gold wire, ii. 251 
Telingana, conquered hy ’Al&u-d din, 
iii. 49, 78, 202, 231-3, 550 
Temples, destruction of, vii. 36,184,187-8 
34 
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Thags, iii, 141 

Thatta, foundation of, i. 273; attacked 
and subdued by Sultan Firoz, iii. 319, 
330, 337, iv. 12; taken by Shah Beg, 

i. 500 ; plundered, 309 ; besieged hy 
MujhhidKhhn, 241; sacked and burnt 
by Firingis, 276; inhabitants destroyed, 
278; storm at, vii. 61 

Tibet, invaded by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, 

ii. 310; conquest of, vii. 62, 67, 97 
Tigers, v. 329 

Tihhrti, ii. 310 
Tibia Mughal, iii, 548 
Tilak, Hindi! general, ii. 125, 127, 130 
Tilangas, viii. 155, 221, 228 
Timiir, expedition to Hindustan, iii. 394, 
479, iv. 34; its defences, iii. 395; 
passage of'Indus, 408, 482, iv. 93; 
island of Shahhhu-d din, iii. 410, 483, 
iv. 93 ; defeats Khokhars, iii. 416, 
485 ; presents 30,000 horses to Pir 
Muhammad, 420, 486 ; takes Bhatnir, 
420, 487; Sarstiti, 427, 492 ; punishes 
the Jkts, 429, 492 ; operations against 
Dehli, 430, 495, iv, 35; massacres 
100,000 Hindus, iii. 435, 497, iv.-34, 
94; defeats Sulthn of Dehli, iii. 43S, 
498 ; sacks Dehli, 445, 502 ; describes 
Dehli, 447, 504; and its laths, 453; 
takes Mirat, 450, 506 ; his battles on 
the Ganges, 451, 507; number of his 
forces, 454, 508; in the Siwhlik, 460, 
513 ;• resolves to retire, 460, 512; 
takes Nagarkot, 465, 515; Jammu, 
468, 517 ; arrangement with King of 
Kashmir, 469, 518 ; ransoms Lhhore, 
473, 520, iv. 35 ; hunts rhinoceros, 

iii. 475, 521; return home, 474, 522; 
takes Hirht, iv. 216; parts of India 
held hy his descendants, 233 ; death, 
iii. 394; portrait of, vi. 320 

Timiir Shikh, son of Ahmad Abdalf, viii. 

264-5, 267 
Tinkathr, iv. 248 
Tiph Sulthn, viii. 437 
Titles, Royal, iii. 396, 401; of nobility, 
vii. 410 

Tobacco, introduction of, vi. 165 ; use of 
prohibited, 351 

Todar Mai, Raja, employed by Sher 
Shhh, v. 114 ; notice of, 303 ; at 
Surat, 348; in the Panjhb, 362 ; 
settles revenues of Gujarht, 370, 371; 
on service in Bengal, 371; pursues 
Dadd, 384 ; in action with Dadd, 387, 
pursues him, 388 ; opposes peace, 389; 
returns to Court with spoil, 402, vi. 
53; in charge of a mint, 57; his 
revenue arrangements, v. 514, vi. 61 ; 
sent to settle Gujarht, v. 403, 405, 540 ; 


at Bhakar,i. 244; in command against 
rebels in Bengal, v. 417; sent to re¬ 
pair disaster in Afghanistan, 451, Yi. 
192 ; decline and death, v, 457,458 
Toll Khan Mughal, ii. 381, 387 
Tolls and Customs, abolished by Akbar, 
y. 413; by Jahhngfr, vi. 390, See 

Top (gun), vi. 455-6, 465 

Transit duties abolished, vi. 290 

Tubras, vi. 469 

Tufang, vi. 455-6 

Tughan Turk-hacha, iv. 49, 52, 54 

Tughlik Shhh, declared heir, iv. 17; 

ascends throne, 18; murdered, 20 
Tughril (of Marv), iii. 21 
Tughril (the accursed), ii. 274-5, 304, 

iv. 202 

Tughril Turk (Balban’s reign), rebellion 
of, iii. 112; his death, 118 
Tukkhjf Holkar, viii. 227. See Holkar 
Tulasi Bhi, vii. 422 
Tiiman, punishment of, ii. 196, 511 
Turas, iv. 251, 275. See Tuhras 
Ttirkalhnf, viii. 334 
Turk-hachas, iv. 40, 48, 49 
Turkey, Sultan sends fleet to India, viii. 
389 

Turk! language, iv. 218, vi. 315 
Turrasharln Khhn. See Tarrasharin 
Turks, ii. 341, 343, 360, 371, 374, 404, 
iii. 65, 98, 135, 529 
Ttirtai, Mughal, ii. 391, 395 

Udhhfar, Arab army at, i. 208, 210 
Udham Bai, mother of Ahmad Shhh, 
viii. 113, 133, 140-1 ; blinded, 143, 
323 

ITdipdr, attacked, v. 171 ; taken, vi. 59 
Udi Shh, ii. 238 

U'di Sing, Rhnh, v. 276, 324, 369 
Ughtiz, iii. 21 

Ulghu, grandson of Changiz Khhn, iii, 
148 

Uljaitu Khan, iii. 1, 7, 45, 51 
Ulugh Khan (Balban), ii. 344; disgrace 
of, 352; services, 354 et seq . See 
Ghiyasu-d dfn 

Ulugh Kh£m, Mu’izzu-d din, brother of 
’Alhu-d dfn, i. 225, iii. 43, 71, 74 
Ulugh Khhn. See Almhs Beg 
Ulugh Mirza, v. 179,201, 220, 223, 315, 
316, vi. 10, 17 

’Umar, the Khalif, i. 115, 415 
’Umar II., Khalif, i. 440 
Umar, i. 217, 220. See Unar 
’Umar Khayhm, ii. 491 
’Umar Sumra, i. 260-3 
Umarkot, sacking of, i. 297 
Utnmayides, i, 422, 439 
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Unar, Jam, i. 224 
Undcha, taken, vii. 48 
’Unstiri, ii. 270, iv. 189 
’Usm&n, the Khalif, i. 116, 418 
’Usm&n Afghan, of Bengal, vi. 326— 
330 

Gstkd’Ali Kuli, Bhbar’s gunner, iv. 249, 
268, 270, 274, 276, 278, 284, v. 133 

Vih&rs, in Sind, i. 147, 148, 195 
Yim, iv. 251 

Wairsi R&nh, i. 290, 292 
Wairsi trihe, i. 531 
Wakildar, ii. 352 

Whkinkera, siege of, vii. 377-9 ; lost and 
recovered, 390 

Whlh Gauhar. See Shah ’Alam 
Walid I., Khalif, i. 428, 437 
Walker, Admiral, viii. 327 
Watts, Mr. viii. 325-7 
Wazir Khan, v. 309, 310, 317, 364-9, 
405, 419, vi. 67, 74, 76-9 
Wealth of the nobles, iii. 347, 368, 372, 
v. 536 

Weights, iii. 582 

Wellesley, Marquis, viii. 369, 437 
Wellesley, General, viii. 369, 438 
Widow-burning, restrictions on, vi. 68 
Wine and spirits prohibited, iii. 180 
Wiswks Rhi, with Mahratta army, viii. 
145; at Dehli, 147, 275; death, 154, 
171 

Ykdghr, revolts in Kashmir, v. 462, 464 
Yhdgar Nksir Mirza, v. 202—210, 220, 
222, vi. 10, 13, 15; put to death, v. 
220 

Ya’kub Khhn Hahshi, vi. 394-5, 432 
Ya’kdh Khhn, of Kashmir, v. 454 
Ya’kdh Lais, ii. 175-6, 284, 418-9 
Yam&nians, i. 129 
Yaminu-d daula. See Mahmtid 
Yhwaghdis, iii. 21 
Yazdijird, i. 419 


Yazid, Khalif, i. 425 
Yazid II., Khalif, i. 440 
Yedeh or Rain-stone, ii. 437 
Yuc-cbi, ii. 408-9, 411 
Ytisuf Kh&u, of Kashmir, v. 452-4, vi. 
89, 100 

YOsuf Khan Rizwi, v. 374, 380 
Yflsufzai Afghans, v. 453, vi. 80 

Zabaj, King of, i. 8, 13 

Zahita Khan, viii. 238, 302-5 

Zafar Khan, general of ’Al&u-d din, iii. 

152, 156, 159, 165, 167-8 
Zafar Kh£m (Dinar Khhn), iii. 211 ; 

sent to Gujarat, 214; killed, 217 
Zafar Kh£m of Gujarat, iv. 37, 39, 41 
Zafar Khan, Jahangir’s minister, con¬ 
quest of Tibet, vii. 62, 73 
Zafar Khan of Sunhr-ghnw, iii. 303, 
310-11 ; governor of Gujarat, 329 
Zain Khan Koka, v. 447, 450-1, 456, 
462, 467, vi. 67, 80, 191 
Zainu-d din, Mian, memoir of, iv. 540 
Zainu-1 ’Ahidin, Sultan of Kashmir, v. 

465, vi. 305, 459 
Zal-zar, ii. 284 

Zakariya Khan, Nawhb, viii. 344 

Zakya caste, i. 76 

Zambur, vi. 465 

Zarrdndar, viii. 315 

Zamorin, vi. 467. See Skmuri 

Zats. See Jats. 

Zihak Tarkhan, i. 308 
Zu-1 fikar Jang. See Sa’&dat Khan 
Zu-1 fik5r Khfin (Nusrat Jang), at siege 
of Jinji, vii. 348, 369, 381, 383 ; sup¬ 
ports Prince A’zam, 391, 539, 540, 
546 ; procures release of Sahtiji, 395 ; 
in battle against Bahadur Shah, 396-8; 
543 ; repairs to Bahadur Shah, titles, 
401 ; in battle against Kam Bakhsh, 
406 ; skbaddr of the Dakhin, 408,426 ; 
supports Jahandar Shah, 429, 431, 

557 ; in office under Jahandhr, 432, 

558 ; flight after Jatffindar’s defeat, 
438, 440; murdered, 443 


THE END. 
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